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REALISM  AND  IDEALISM. 
BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SVMONDS. 


I. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  an  exhibition 
of  Italian  pictures  at  Turin.  There  was 
not  much  to  arrest  attention  in  the  gal¬ 
lery.  Yet  I  remember  two  small  com¬ 
panion  panels  by  the  same  hand,  labelled 
respectively  L Ideale  and  II  Reale.  The 
6rst  of  these  paintings  represented  a 
consumptive,  blonde-haired  girl  of  the 
Teutonic  type,  in  pale  drapery,  raising 
her  romantic  eyes  to  a  watery  moon¬ 
light  sky.  She  was  sitting  near  a  narrow 
Gothic  window,  which  opened  on  a 
garden.  From  the.  darkness  below 
sprang  cypresses  and  a  tangle  of  unclas* 
sified  vegetation  in  vaporous  indistinct¬ 
ness.  The  second  picture  introduced 
the  public  to  a  naked  woman,  flaunting 
in  provocative  animalism.  She  lolled 
nlong  a  bed,  with  hard  light  beating  on 
her  body,  intensified  by  hangings  of  a 
hot  red  tone.  Under  the  glare  of  that 
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illumination  her  flesh  shone  like  copper, 
smooth  as  satin  ;  and  the  blue-black 
curls  upon  her  shoulders  writhed  like 
snakes. 

Both  of  these  pictures  were  ugly  ;  but 
while  the  Ideal  was  tamely  conceived 
and  feebly  executed,  the  Real  displayed 
enthusiasm,  joy  in  the  subject,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  vigor  derived  from  sympathy 
and  from  revolt.  The  artist  had  evi¬ 
dently  studied  this  symbolic  figure  fromi 
the  life,  whereas  her  foil  and  pendent, 
the  sentimental .  maiden,  was  a  figment 
of  his  scornful  fancy.  It  seemed  clear 
that  he  intended  to  caricature  the  Ideal, 
and  to  record  his  preference  for  the 
Real  as  men  find  it  in  some  mauvais  lieu. 

Here,  then,  was  an  allegory  of  the  an¬ 
tithesis  between  Idealism  and  Realism, 
as  these  are  vulgarly  conceived.  Ideal¬ 
ism,  a  mawkish  phantasm  of  hectic  vir¬ 
ginity,  of  moonshine,  violet-scent,  and 
dew  drops.  Realism,  a  brawny  bit  of 
37 
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carnal  actuality,  presented  with  sensual 
gusto  as  the  truest  truth  of  life  and  art. 

Is  there  any  solid  foundation,  I  asked 
myself,  for  this  current  conception  of 
the  antithesis  between  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real  ?  Is  there  at  bottom  any  antago¬ 
nism  between  the  two  terms  ?  Are  they 
not  rather  correlated  and  inextricably 
interwoven  both  in  nature  and  in  art  ? 
Suppose  we  concede  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
exclusive,  each  of  the  other,  are  we 
therefore  to  assume  that  Idealism  is 
moonshiny  and  insipid,  Realism  mere¬ 
tricious  and  revolting  ?  There  must 
surely  be  some  deep  misconception  of 
the  problem  on  both  sides.  Why  have 
the  Idealists  exposed  their  principles  to 
such  caricature  as  this  by  pretending  to 
dispense  with  nature  ?  Why  do  the 
Realists  so  confidently  assert  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  truth  in  it  but  what  is  libidinous 
or  ugly,  commonplace  or  vicious  ? 

In  the  reality  of  human  nature  it  is 
certain  that  beauty  and  modesty,  the 
chastity  of  saints  and  the  severe  strength 
of  athletes,  the  manhood  of  Regulus  and 
the  temperance  of  Hippolytus,  are  quite 
as  much  in  their  own  place  as  ugliness 
and  impudicity,  the  licentiousness  of 
harlots  and  the  flaccid  feebleness  of  de¬ 
bauchees,  the  effeminacy  of  Heliogabalus 
and  the  untempered  lusts  of  Roderigo 
Borgia.  What  we  call  the  intellectual  and 
moral  attributes  of  men  are  no  less  real 
than  their  appetites  and  physical  needs. 
The  harmony  of  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane 
body  is  as  matter-of-fact  as  the  deform¬ 
ity  derived  from  cramping  and  distorting 
limitations.  All  those  things,  therefore, 
to  which  our  nature  aspires,  and  which 
we  name  ideal,  must  be  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  a  logical  and  sober  Realism. 
Nay  more,  it  is  just  these  things  which 
are  the  most  real  in  life,  and  which  real¬ 
istic  art  is  consequently  bound  to  repre¬ 
sent  ;  for  they  are  the  source  of  strength, 
and  permanence,  and  progress  to  the 
species.  Science  teaches  us  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  the  superiority  of  each  race  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  consists  pre¬ 
cisely  in  its  aptitude  for  the  development 
of  virtues.  Badness,  in  one  word,  is 
less  real  than  goodness. 

Realism  dares  not  separate  itself  from 
the  Ideal,  because  the  Ideal  is  a  per¬ 
manent  factor,  and  the  most  important 
factor,  in  the  reality  of  life.  What  in¬ 


deed  has  the  realistic  artist  to  do  but  to 
seek  out  and  to  represent  the  whole  re¬ 
ality  of  human  nature,  extenuating  noth¬ 
ing,  setting  nothing  down  in  malice  ? 
His  object  is  to  reach  and  to  express  the 
truth.  He  may  not  shirk  what  is  ugly 
and  animal  in  his  fellow-creatures.  But 
he  ought  not  to  dote  upon  these  points. 
Far  less  ought  he  to  repudiate  those  se¬ 
lect  qualities  which  men  in  their  long 
struggle  with  their  environment  and  with 
each  other  have  gained  as  the  most 
precious  spoils  of  a  continued  battle. 

Furthermore,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  artist,  if  he  dares  and  wishes 
to  escape  from  Idealism,  is  able  to  do 
sa  I  am  convinced  that  he  cannot,  and 
this  conviction  emboldens  me  to  attempt 
once  more  the  treatment  of  a  threadbare 
problem. 

II. 

He  must  indeed  be  a  bold  man  who 
invites  the  world  to  listen  while  he  talks 
about  Idealism  and  Realism.  The  very 
terms  have  an  obsolete  scholastic  flavor, 
like  those  famous  hobby-horses  of  the 
metaphysicians.  Subject  and  Object. 
Worse  even  ;  they  suggest  the  impos¬ 
tures  of  aesthetic  coteries,  the  sermoniz¬ 
ing  of  self-consecrated  priests  concern¬ 
ing  mysteries  no  mind  has  clearly  grasp¬ 
ed.  Plain  people  are  not  unjustified  in 
turning  from  such  discussions  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  yawn. 

And  yet  there  still  remains  something 
to  be  studied  in  this  hackneyed  antithe¬ 
sis.  Just  as  Subject  and  Object  stand 
for  moments  in  our  apperception  of  the 
universe,  so  the  Ideal  and  the  Real  in¬ 
dicate  conditions  under  which  the  arts 
fulfil  their  function.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  hopeless  task,  though  it  may  demand 
a  sanguine  spirit,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  correlation  of  these  terms. 

I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
the  warfare  waged  about  them  in  aesthetic 
schools  arises  from  a  false  conception  of 
their  mutual  relations.  In  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Being,  Subject  and  Object  are 
posed  as  antithetical  only  to  be  resumed 
as  the  conditions  of  experience.  Even 
so  Idealism  and  Realism,  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Art,  denote  an  antagonism 
which  is  more  apparent  than  actual,  and 
upon  the  resolution  of  which  in  prac¬ 
tice  excellence  depends.  Both,  in  fact, 
and  both  together,  are  present  in  every 
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etfort  which  we  make  to  reproduce  and 
represent  the  outer  world  through  art. 

In  order  to  gain  limitations  for  the 
treatment  of  this  topic,  I  shall  here 
coniine  myself  to  Sculpture  and  Paint¬ 
ing.  The  principles  arrived  at  will  be 
found  applicable  in  some  measure  to 
literature.  But  music  and  architecture, 
as  is  manifest,  do  not  fall  immediately 
within  the  sphere  of  these  ideas. 

Realism,  to  begin  with,  forms  the  sub¬ 
stratum  and  indispensable  condition  of 
all  figurative  art.  The  very  name  figu¬ 
rative,  which  we  apply  to  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  indicates  that  these  arts  pro¬ 
ceed  by  imitation  of  external  objects, 
and  mainly  by  imitation  of  the  human 
form.  Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  con¬ 
tend  that  imitation  is  the  worse  for 
being  veracious,  the  worse  for  recalling 
to  our  minds  the  imitated  thing,  or  in 
other  words,  for  being  in  the  right  sense 
realistic.  Nobody  wants  a  portrait 
which  is  not  as  precisely  like  the  person 
represented,  as  exactly  true  to  that  per¬ 
son’s  entire  appearance,  as  it  can  possibly 
be  made.  We  may  want  something  else 
besides  ;  but  we  demand  resemblance 
as  an  indispensable  quality.  Nobody 
again  wants  the  image  of  a  god  or  saint 
which  is  not  as  accurately  adequate  to 
the  human  form  in  which  that  godhead 
or  that  sanctity  might  have  resided  as 
knowledge  and  skill  can  make  it. 
Whatever  else  we  desire  of  the  image, 
we  shall  not  think  the  better  of  it  for 
being  anatomically  wrong.  In  other 
words,  the  figurative  arts,  by  the  law 
which  makes  them  imitate,  are  bound 
at  every  step  of  their  progress  to  be  re¬ 
alistic.  The  painter  must  depict  each 
object  with  painstaking  attention  to  its 
details.  He  must  aim  at  delineating 
the  caper  and  the  columbine  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  Titian  did,  armor  as  accurately 
as  Giorgione,  pearls  and  brocade  with 
the  fidelity  of  John  Van  Eyck,  hands 
with  the  subtlety  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
faces  with  the  earnest  feeling  after  char¬ 
acter  displayed  in  Raphael's  Leo  or 
Velasquez’  Philip. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  his  task. 
But  he  very  soon  discovers  that  he  can¬ 
not  imitate  things  exactly  as  they  are  in 
fact.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  eye 
and  the  hand  of  sculptor  or  painter  are 
not  a  photographic  camera.  They  have 
neither  the  qualities  nor  the  defects  of  a 


machine.  In  every  imitative  effort 
worthy  of  the  name  of  art,  the  human 
mind  has  intervened.  What  is  more, 
this  mind  has  been  the  mind  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  with  specific  aptitudes  for  ob¬ 
servation,  with  specific  predilections, 
with  certain  ways  of  thinking,  seeing, 
feeling,  and  selecting,  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  at  the 
very  earliest  attempt  to  imitate,  that 
Idealism  enters  simultaneously  with 
Realism  into  the  arts.  The  simplest  as 
well  as  the  most  complex  work  contains 
this  element  of  ideality.  For  when  a 
man  reproduces  in  art  what  he  sees  in 
nature,  he  inevitably  imports  himself 
into  the  product.  Thus  the  object  and 
the  idea  exist  as  twin-born  factors  in 
the  merest  rough  sketch  pencilled  on  a 
scrap  of  paper.  _  Strive  as  he  will  to 
keep  himself  out  of  the  imitation,  the 
man  is  powerless  to  do  so.  The  thing 
imitated  has  of  necessity  become  the 
thing  imagined  by  the  act  of  his  trans¬ 
ferring  its  outline  to  paper. 

We  may  properly  compare  chiaroscuro 
drawings  with  photographs,  since  in 
each  case  the  result  is  a  reproduction  of 
form  under  certain  conditions  of  light 
and  shadow  without  color.  Now,  given 
the  same  advantages  of  illumination, 
chemicals,  exposure,  and  so  forth, 
twenty  photographic  cameras  of  equal 
dimensions  and  equal  excellence  will 
produce  almost  identical  representations 
of  a  single  model.  But  set  twenty  artists 
of  equal  skill  in  draughtsmanship  to 
make  studies  from  one  model,  then, 
though  the  imitation  may  in  each  case 
be  equally  faithful,  there  will  be  a  differ¬ 
ent  intellectual  quality,  a  different  spir¬ 
itual  touch,  a  different  appeal  to  sym¬ 
pathy,  a  different  order  of  suggestion  in 
each  of  the  twenty  drawings.  Some 
specific  ideality  has  formed  an  unavoid¬ 
able  feature  of  each  artist’s  work,  while 
all  have  aimed,  in  like  manner,  at  mere¬ 
ly  reproducing  the  object  before  them. 

This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  way  of 
presenting  the  truth  that  Realism  and 
Idealism  are  as  inseparable  as  body  and 
soul  in  every  product  of  the  figurative 
arts.  In  art  it  is  not  a  machine  but  a 
mind  which  imitates.  Nay,  even  the 
hand  which  draws  is  itself  no  mechani¬ 
cal  instrument,  but  part  of  a  living  or¬ 
ganism,  penetrated  with  intellectual 
vitality,  instinct  with  ideas.  No 
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draughtsman  can  rival  the  camera  in 
bare  accuracy  ;  but  every  draughtsman 
is  bound  to  do  what  the  camera  cannot 
do,  by  introducing  a  subjective  quality 
into  the  reproduction. 

We  must  not  pause  here  in  our  analy* 
sis  of  what  the  draughtsman  brings  of 
ideality  to  his  work.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  bare  attempt  by  a  human 
being  to  imitate  what  he  sees  before 
him,  introduces  of  necessity  the  element 
of  mind  into  his  transcript  from  nature. 
But  no  human  being  stands  alone  in 
this  world.  His  own  particular  mental 
quality  is  influenced  by  the  thought  of 
his  race  and  epoch.  The  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  determines 
him.  He  cannot  help  being  to  some 
extent  the  creature  of  his  age,  the  child 
of  antecedent  ages.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  specific  quality  introduced  by  an 
artist  into  his  imitation  of  any  object, 
there  are  universal  elements,  tending 
toward  Idealism,  which  affect  the  whole 
function  of  art  in  each  race  and  each 
epoch.  Should  sculptor  or  painter  try 
to  be  merely  imitative,  crudely  realistic, 
he  cannot  succeed  so  well  as  the  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  does.  Should  he  never 
so  obstinately  cling  to  the  art  for  art 
principle,  he  cannot  avoid  suggesting 
thoughts — good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  no¬ 
ble  or  ignoble,  pure  or  foul — through  the 
form  his  thinking  brain  and  intelligent 
fingers  have  evolved  from  studies  of  re¬ 
ality.  Artists,  their  works,  and  the 
people  who  survey  their  works,  are  en¬ 
vironed  by  a  common  atmosphere  of 
ideas,  which  makes  an  art  devoid  of 
ideality  impossible.  In  art  spirit  com¬ 
municates  with  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the 
artist  with  the  spirit  of  the  spectator. 

The  demonstration  of  this  deep-seated 
bond  between  Idealism  and  Realism  is 
so  important  that  I  must  approach  it 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
Twenty  draughtsmen,  we  have  seen, 
will  not  imitate  the  same  object  with  the 
same  identity  of  result  as  twenty  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras.  The  draughtsman 
cannot  be  so  literally  realistic  as  the 
machine  ;  he  is  bound  to  modify  his  re¬ 
production  of  the  object  by  some  note 
indicative  of  his  own  mental  and  moral 
nature.  He  will  not  rival  the  machine 
in  accuracy  ;  but  he  cannot  avoid  add¬ 
ing  something  which  the  machine  is 
powerless  to  give.  It  is  precisely  by 
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emphasizing  this  quality  which  differ¬ 
entiates  the  draughtsman  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  the  arts  arrive  at  Idealism. 
Art  supplements  its  mechanical  defi¬ 
ciencies,  and  exerts  the  specific  faculties 
of  human  beings,  by  seeking  after  beauty 
and  by  aiming  at  the  expression  of 
thought.  It  deliberately  cultivates  the 
subjective  element  which  is  inevitably 
present  in  every  reproduction  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  by  the  human  brain  and  hand.  In 
acting  thus  it  utilizes  what  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  man’s  inferiority  to  a  machine 
in  graphic  accuracy,  while  it  exercises 
man’s  superiority  to  the  machine  in 
power  of  intellectual  suggestion.  To 
turn  defects  into  forces  by  the  exertion 
of  mind  is  the  privilege  which  man 
possesses,  rendering  him  the  lord  over 
brutes  and  the  controller  of  mechanical 
instruments.  So  Idealism  in  art  is  the 
ultimate  elaboration  of  that  comparative 
inaccuracy  and  that  imported  subjective 
quality,  both  of  which  distinguish  the 
most  literal  drawing  from  a  photograph. 

Artistic  beauty  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
selection,  due  to  the  exercise  of  those 
free  mental  faculties  which  the  machine 
lacks.  The  sculptor  or  the  painter  ob¬ 
serves  defects  in  the  single  model  ;  he 
notices  in  many  models  scattered  excel¬ 
lences  ;  he  has  before  him  the  most  per¬ 
fect  forms  invented  by  his  predecessors. 
To  correct  those  defects,  to  reunite 
those  excellences,  to  apply  the  principles 
of  those  perfected  types,  becomes  his 
aim.  He  cannot  rival  Nature  by  pro¬ 
ducing  anything  exactly  like  her  work, 
but  he  can  create  something  which  shall 
show  what  Nature  strives  after.  WovXtrui 
fikv  oAA’  ov  dvvarat,  wrote  Aiistotle 
about  Nature  ;  “  she  has  the  will  but 
not  the  power  to  realize  perfection.” 
The  mind  of  man  comprehends  her 
effort,  and  though  the  skill  of  man  can¬ 
not  compete  with  her  in  the  production 
of  particulars,  man  is  able  by  art  to  an¬ 
ticipate  her  desires,  and  to  exhibit  an 
image  of  what  she  was  intending.  As 
Tennyson  wrote  in  The  Two  Voices  : — 

“  That  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind 
Can  he  in  Nature  nowhere  find.** 

“  To  disengage  the  elements  of 
beauty,”  says  Sainte-Beuve  ;  “To  es¬ 
cape  from  the  mete  frightful  reality,” 
says  Joubert.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  arts.  Reality,  however,  is  never. 
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in  a  true  sense,  frightful.  Reality  is 
always  the  sole  sound  schoolmaster  which 
brings  us  to  a  sense  of  ideal  beauty. 
Sculptor  and  painter  are  indeed  found 
to  pass  beyond  the  model.  They  can¬ 
not,  as  I  go  on  reiterating,  even  if  they 
would,  abide  by  it  as  the  camera  or  the 
plaster  cast  does.  The  mere  touch  of 
the.  brush  or  the  chisel,  of  “the  hand 
which  obeys  the  intellect,”  prevents 
that.  What  they  can  do,  and  what  a 
mechanical  process  cannot  do,  is  to  in- 
tetpret  it  ;  not  to  contradict  it ;  nay, 
rather  to  obey  its  leading  ;  but  to  sup¬ 
plement  its  shortcomings,  to  elucidate 
its  latent  suggestions  of  significance  and 
loveliness.  They  do  not  aim  at  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mere  bare  copy  of  their  subject 
at  some  accidental  moment,  for  they 
know  that  the  thing  itself  is  better  than 
such  a  copy  would  be.  They  attempt 
to  seize  and  reveal  its  character  at  the 
very  best,  to  represent  what  it  strives  to 
be,  to  express  its  truest  truth,  not  what 
is  transitory  and  conditioned  by  circum¬ 
stance,  but  what  is  permanent  and  freed 
from  limitations  in  it. 

The  figurative  arts  are  thus  led  to 
what  is  after  all  their  highest  function, 
the  presentation  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  beautiful  form.  Statues  and  pictures 
must  fall  short  of  life  in  flesh  and  blood 
reality.  But  these  same  works  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  can  transfigure  particular 
realities  by  infusing  into  them  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  generalization,  selection,  sym¬ 
pathetic  emotion,  interpretative  insight. 
These  elements,  in  the  language  of  dis¬ 
credited  schools,  are  expression  and 
idealization.  According  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  I  have  attempted  in  this  essay, 
they  may  be  better  described  as  the  final 
outcome  of  those  qualities — partly  de¬ 
fect  of  manual  ability,  partly  addition  of 
mental  sensibility — which  distinguish  a 
drawing  from  a  cast  or  a  photograph. 
They  are  the  deliberate  elaboration  of 
the  subjective  ingredient  which  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  every  imitation  by  the  hand 
of  man. 

P'igurative  art,  in  its  most  vital  epochs, 
lent  itself  to  the  expression  of  religious 
ideas.  The  artist  had  to  find  corporeal 
investiture  for  the  generalized  and  divin¬ 
ized  qualities  of  human  nature.  Such 
exact  corporeal  investiture  for  a  spiritual 
type  of  human  energy  or  passion  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  offered  by  a  single  living 


person.  Who,  for  example,  has  seen  a 
man  or  woman  of  whom  he  could  say, 

“  There  goes  Zeus,”  or  “  There  goes 
Aphrodite  ?”  VVhat  we  do  say  is  rather. 

“  Majestic  as  Zeus,  beautiful  as  Aphro¬ 
dite.’  In  other  words,  the  living  per¬ 
son  suggests  hints  to  the  artist  for  work¬ 
ing  out  “  that  type  of  perfect  in  his 
mind.”  The  artist,  then,  is  compelled 
to  create  a  body  for  the  idea  he  has  to 
express  ;  more  majestic  or  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  any  single  body  he  has  ever 
seen  ;  more  completely  adequate  to  the 
idea  ;  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  spiritual  type 
in  all  its  parts.  At  the  same  time  this 
form  must  not,  at  any  point,  be  discor¬ 
dant  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  as  he  learns  to  know  it  from  his 
models.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be 
most  faithful  to  those  models,  enhancing 
and  accentuating  their  suggestions,  in¬ 
terpreting  with  loyal  conscientiousness 
nature’s  effort  to  effectuate  perfection. 
Here  at  last  we  touch  Idealism  in  its 
essence.  But  such  Idealism,  when  sound 
and  healthy,  is  only  Realism  in  the  in- 
tensest  phase  of  veracity  ;  it  is  truth 
quintessenced  and  raised  to  the  higliest 
power.  And  such  art  is  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
pansion  of  those  factors  which  we  found 
to  be  co-existent  in  the  simplest  sketch 
from  nature. 

In  the  right  understanding  of  this 
correlation  between  Realism  and  Ideal¬ 
ism  the  Greek  sculptors  are  our  surest 
teachers.  It  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  create  images  of  gods  and  goddesses 
and  heroes,  each  of  whom  represented 
in  perfection  some  one  psychological 
attribute  of  human  nature.  For  these 
spiritual  essences  they  were  bound  to 
find  fit  incarnation  through  the  means 
available  by  art.  They  therefore  always 
had  before  their  minds  the  problem  how 
to  invest  such  isolated  attributes  with 
appropriate  forms — how  to  fashion  a 
Zeus  who  should  be  all-majestic,  a 
Herakles  who  should  be  strength  per¬ 
sonified,  an  Aphrodite  who  should  be 
the  consummation  of  feminine  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  a  Faun  who  should  be  light 
and  active  as  the  creatures  of  the  wood¬ 
land  without  ceasing  to  be  man  in  shape. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  forced 
them  to  idealize,  while  their  exquisite 
sense  for  the  beauty,  grace,  and  dignity 
of  the  living  model  kept  them  realisti- 
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cally  faithful  to  minutest  facts  in  na* 
ture. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  the  best 
Greek  work  exhibits  that  right  blending 
of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  on  which  I 
am  insisting,  I  will  quote  a  passage  from 
Haydon's  autobiography,  which  records 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by 
the  first  sight  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Haydon  grew 
up  in  England  at  a  time  when  Reynolds, 
Fuseli,  and  West  had  saturated  the  art 
schools  with  false  doctrine  about  the 
beau-ideal,”  “the  grand  style,”  “the 
superiority  of  art  to  nature.”  Hay¬ 
don,  though  he  never  worked  out  the 
problems  of  design  successfully  in  his 
own  practice,  was  convinced  that  Real¬ 
ism,  or  truth  to  actual  fact,  formed  the 
only  solid  basis  for  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  when  he  found  the 
closest  observation  of  nature  combined 
with  the  loftiest  heroic  style  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Parthenon,  these  had  for 
him  authentic  inspiration  ;  they  deliv¬ 
ered  him  from  what  was  specious  and 
misleading  in  the  Idealism  of  his  epoch  ; 
they  confirmed  him  in  his  own  instinc¬ 
tive  belief  that  genuine  grandeur  was 
not  only  compatible  with  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  imitation  of  the  model,  but  that 
such  devotion  to  the  truth  of  nature 
formed  an  indispensable  condition  of 
masterly  creative  work.  Here  was  an 
apocalypse  of  the  right  method  for  all 
art  and  in  all  ages.  Here  was  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  indissoluble  and  organic 
link  between  the  sublimest  Idealism  and 
the  humblest  Realism. 

There  is  so  much  of  a  curious  sort  of 
pathos,  combined  with  so  much  of  pas¬ 
sionate  and  sudden  enthusiasm,  in  Hay- 
don’s  narrative,  that  I  venture  to  re¬ 
produce  a  large  portion  of  it  textually. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  this 
man,  in  no  small  measure,  English  peo¬ 
ple  owe  the  presence  in  their  midst  of 
the  Parthenon  sculptures,  and  all  that 
flows  therefrom  for  better  and  for 
worse  : — 

"  To  Park  Lane  then  we  went,  and  after 
passing  through  the  hall  and  thence  into  an 
open  yard,  entered  a  damp,  dirty  pent  house, 
where  lay  the  marbles  ranged  within  sight  and 
reach. 

"  The  first  thing  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  was  the 
wrist  of  a  figure  in  one  of  the  female  groups, 
in  which  were  visible,  though  in  a  feminine 
form,  the  radius  and  ulna.  1  was  astonished. 


for  I  had  never  seen  them  hinted  at  in  any 
female  wrist  in  the  antique.  I  darted  my  eye 
to  the  elbow,  and  saw  the  outer  condyle  visibly 
affecting  the  shape  as  in  nature.  1  saw  that 
the  arm  was  in  repose  and  the  soft  parts  in  re¬ 
laxation.  That  combination  of  nature  and 
idea  which  I  had  felt  was  so  much  wanting  for 
high  art  was  here  displayed  to  midday  convic¬ 
tion.  My  heart  beat  !  If  I  had  seen  nothing 
else,  I  had  beheld  enough  to  keep  me  to  nature 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But  when  I  turned  to 
the  Theseus  and  saw  that  every  form  was 
altered  by  action  or  repose — when  I  saw  that 
the  two  sides  of  his  back  varied,  one  side 
stretched  from  the  shoulder-blade  being  pulled 
forward,  and  the  other  side  compressed  from 
the  shoulder-blade  being  pushed  close  to  the 
spine  as  he  rested  on  his  elbow,  with  the  belly 
flat,  because  the  bowels  fell  into  the  pelvis  as 
he  sat— and  when,  turning  to  the  Ilissus,  I 
saw  the  belly  protruded  from  the  figure  lying 
on  its  side— and  again  when  in  the  figure  of 
the  fighting  metope  I  saw  the  muscle  shown 
under  the  arm-pit  in  that  instantaneous  action 
of  darting  out,  and  left  out  in  the  other  arm- 
pits  because  not  wanted — when  I  saw,  in  fact, 
the  most  heroic  style  combined  with  all  the 
essential  detail  of  actual  life,  the  thing  was 
done  at  once  and  forever.  ...  I  felt  as  if  a 
divine  truth  had  blazed  inwardly  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  knew  that  they  (the  marbles) 
would  at  last  rouse  the  art  of  Europe  from  its 
slumber  in  the  darkness.” 

III. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  to  attempt  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  Realism  and  Idealism.  We  have 
already  learned  that  every  work  of  fig¬ 
urative  art  contains  both  elements, 
whether  this  be  a  simple  pencil-drawing 
from  a  single  model,  or  a  composition 
so  complex  as  the  friezes  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  artist  may 
lean  more  to  the  one  side  than  the 
other.  He  may  choose  to  concentrate 
his  powers  upon  the  literal  imitation  of 
objects  rather  than  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  subjective  qualities.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  the  refinement  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  type  of  beauty  or  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  thoughts,  remaining  content 
with  slovenly  execution  and  feeble  grasp 
on  fact.  At  one  period  of  art,  and  in 
one  school,  tendencies  in  favor  of  crude 
Realism  will  prevail ;  at  another  time, 
or  in  another  region,  the  bias  will  be 
toward  unsubstantial  Idealism.  We  can¬ 
not  always  expect  that  perfect  synthesis 
which  makes  the  work  of  Pheidias  ex¬ 
emplary.  It  is  therefore  profitable  to 
define  the  two  factors  which  are  forever 
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being  brought  by  the  practice  of  art  into 
more  or  less  complete  accord. 

Realism  is  the  presentation  of  natural 
objects  as  the  artist  sees  them,  as  he 
thinks  they  are.  It  is  the  attempt  to 
imitate  things  as  they  strike  the  senses. 

Idealism  is  the  presentation  of  natural 
objects  as  the  artist  fain  would  see 
them,  as  he  thinks  they  strive  to  be. 
It  is  the  attempt  to  imitate  things  as  the 
mind  interprets  them. 

I  may  pause  to  remark  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  implied  in  these  definitions  is 
as  old  as  Aristotle.  In  the  Poetics  we 
read  :  “  Sophocles  used  to  say  that  he 
depicted  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  Eurip¬ 
ides  as  they  are.”  In  other  words, 
Sophocles  regarded  himself  as  an  ideal¬ 
ist,  Euripides  as  a  realist.  Again  : 
”  Polygnotus  painted  men  better  than 
they  are,  Pauson  worse  than  they  are, 
Dionysius  as  they  are.”  In  other  words, 
Polygnotus  was  an  idealist,  Pauson  a 
caricaturist,  Dionysius  a  realist.  Once 
again,  speaking  more  generally  of  paint¬ 
ers,  Aristotle  gives  a  clear  account  of 
idealists  :  ”  While  making  men  like  men 
they  paint  them  fairer.”  * 

Now  this  distinction,  which  is  based 
upon  the  fundamental  prop>erties  of  hu¬ 
man  as  distinguished  from  mechanical 
imitation,  has  been  fruitful  of  results 
both  in  the  practice  and  the  theory  of 
the  arts.  Draughtsmen  very  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  cannot  wholly  eliminate 
an  idealistic  or  subjective  element  from 
their  work  ;  but  they  are  able  either  to 
keep  this  in  abeyance  or  to  emphasize 
it.  They  can  swerve  more  to  the  side 
of  literal  delineation,  or  more  to  the  side 
of  imaginative  selection.  Theorists  and 
writers  upon  art,  noticing  this  power  of 
choice,  have  divided  into  hostile  camps  ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  have 
reacted  upon  practice.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  separating  the 
twin-born  factors  of  every  human  imi¬ 
tative  product,  antagonistic  standards  of 
the  Real  and  the  Ideal  came  thus  into 
existence.  The  warfare  of  opinion  on 
this  crucial  point  diverts  practical  artists 
from  consistently  aiming  at  that  just 
balance  between  the  ‘careful  study  of 
nature  and  the  effort  to  interpret  nature, 
which  is  the  mark  of  supreme  art. 


*  These  passages  will  be  found  in  cap.  xxvi. 
and  cap.  ii. 


I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  European  art  in  the  last  three 
centuries.  When  sculpture  and  painting 
declined  in  Italy,  after  the  death  of 
Michelangelo,  artists  began  to  withdraw 
from  the  study  of  life.  Theories  were 
promulgated  to  the  effect  that  nature 
hampers  the  freedom  of  genius,  and  ob¬ 
scures  the  inspiration  which  illuminates 
the  artist’s  soul.  It  was  maintained 
that  he  ought  only  to  know  so  much  of 
nature  as  would  save  his  work  from 
monstrosity.  He  was  told  that  art  bet¬ 
tered  nature,  and  that  the  painstaking 
imitation  of  details  lowered  style.  This 
led  to  superficial,  slovenly,  conceited 
compositions  being  palmed  off  as  sub¬ 
lime.  The  frigid  abstractions  of  the 
Bolognese  Eclectics  passed  for  heroic, 
because  they  avoided  literal  painstaking 
transcripts  from  reality.  The  doctrine 
of  beau-ideal  was  preached  in  France. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  dilated  on  the 
grand  style.  David,  with  his  pseudo¬ 
classicism,  imposed  on  Paris  as  the  re¬ 
viver  of  the  Greek  manner.  West  in 
England,  vacuous  and  feeble,  took  rank 
among  the  great  religious  painters.  A 
spurious  Idealism  reigned  supreme ; 
and  through  the  starvation  of  her  twin 
sister  Realism,  art  fell  into  decay. 

A  reaction  was  necessitated.  The 
world  had  been  filled  with  manneristic 
technicalities  and  with  shallow  academ¬ 
ical  pomposities — with  ideal  figures, 
ideal  faces,  ideal  draperies,  ideal  land¬ 
scapes,  ideal  trees,  which  were  only  ideal 
because  they  resembled  nothing  real  pre¬ 
cisely.  The  reaction  assumed  many 
forms  ;  it  showed  itself  earliest  in  a  re¬ 
vived  admiration  for  Dutch  painting  and 
in  the  English  school  of  landscape  ;  it 
took  definite  shape  in  the  Romanticists 
of  France  and  Germany  and  in  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  of  England. 
But  that  which  principally  concerns  us 
here  is  its  final  manifestation  in  what  is 
now  called  Realism.  This,  of  a  truth, 
is  rather  a  phase  of  literature  than  of 
figurative  art ;  yet  it  may  be  studied  in 
contemporary  sculpture  and  painting  no 
less  than  in  poetry  and  fiction. 

Realism,  being  a  revolt  against  the 
false  principles  of  that  phthisical  Ideal¬ 
ism  which  claimed  the  empire  in  despite 
of  Nature,  has  attached  itself  to  the  ugly, 
the  commonplace,  the  vicious  in  human 
existence  ;  it  has  set  its  face  steadily 
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against  selection  and  interpretation  ;  it 
has  striven  to  represent  things  merely 
as  they  are,  and  not  the  best  things. 

In  so  doing  the  Realists  have  chosen 
an  illogical  and  untenable  position  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that 
beauty  is  as  real  as  ugliness,  purity  as 
obscenity,  virtue  as  vice,  health  and  har¬ 
mony  as  disease  and  discord.  Indeed, 
as  I  have  remarked  above,  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  proves  that  the  good 
possesses  more  of  reality,  more  of  per¬ 
manence,  than  the  bad.  Reactions  and 
revolutions,  however,  are  never  just. 
And  thus  it  is  with  contemporary  Real¬ 
ism.  Conscious  that  Idealism,  in  the 
effete  forms  of  the  last  century,  was  a 
sham  —  conscious  that  this  impostor 
claimed  the  monopoly  of  beauty,  purity, 
virtue, -harmony — the  reactionaries  stud¬ 
ied  reality  where  it  is  most  painfully 
apparent  and  least  capable  of  being  con¬ 
founded  with  the  idealistic  object  of 
their  hatred.  They  chose  the  sphere  of 
vulgarity  and  pathology  as  though  this 
were  eminently  real.  Philosophers, 
meanwhile,  can  welcome  even  Zola’s 
Hana  for  the  sake  of  its  reactionary 
force.  We  know  that  the  pendulum 
must  swing  back  from  that  extreme  point. 
The  arts  are  bound  to  recognize  the 
truth  that  it  is  not  their  duty  and  their 
glory  to  represent  deformity.  But  the 
arts  will  have  been  the  better  for  those 
drastic  studies  which  force  them  to  face 
their  problem  in  its  crudest  shape. 

Resuming  what  1  have  attempted  to 
establish,  we  find  in  the  art-history  of 
the  present  century  a  false  Idealism 
superseded  by  a  false  Realism.  Both 
are  false,  because  neither  recognizes  the 
correlation  of  those  elements  which  in 
the  work  of  Pheidias  we  have  seen  to  be 
supremely  harmonized.  The  idealist 
sought  to  dispense  with  the  necessary 
interrogation  of  Nature ;  the  realist 
seeks  to  ignore  the  fact  that  art  must 
aim  at  selection  and  must  disengage  the 
elements  of  beauty  inherent  in  Nature. 
The  one  regarded  man’s  incapacity  to 
rival  a  machine  with  pride,  and  deemed 
his  power  of  independent  imagination 
sufficient  for  itself.  The  other,  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  miserable  consequences  of 
such  arrogance,  strives  to  reduce  man’s 
mind,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  imitative  machine.* 

*  Many  writers  of  fiction  appear,  in  their 


Meanwhile,  this  uncompromising 
Realism  is  by  no  means  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  or  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  art  of  our  age.  On  various  lines,  in 
many  divers  ways,  since  the  reaction 
against  false  Idealism  set  in,  have  at¬ 
tempts  been  made  to  solve  the  problem 
of  combining  the  twin  factors  in  a  due 
and  vital  correlation.  Together  with  im¬ 
proved  conditions  of  study  in  our  art- 
schools,  the  attention  paid  to  the  mon¬ 
uments  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  in 
their  best  periods  (Hellenic,  mediaeval, 
early  Italian,  Flemish,  French),  has 
been  progressively  helpful  ;  while  no 
one  can  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
such  teaching  as  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  so 
copiously  to  the  student. 

The  task  of  forming  a  sound  style  is 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  epoch,  because  the  arts 
have  no  longer  a  sphere  of  such  thoughts 
to  work  in  as  will  stimulate  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  imaginative  faculties.  We 
saw  how  Greek  sculptors  were  compelled 
to  idealize  by  their  obligation  to  incar¬ 
nate  the  Olympian  divinities,  and  how 
at  the  same  time  their  exquisite  feeling 
for  nature  kept  them  within  the  limits 
of  sober  realistic  truth.  Like  them,  the 
earlier  Italian  painters  dealt  with  the 
mythology  of  an  anthropomorphic  re¬ 
ligion  ;  their  task  was  only  a  trifle  less 
favorable  to  the  right  elucidation  of  the 
ideal  from  the  real  than  was  that  of 
Pheidias.  But  we  live  at  a  period  when 
theistic  conceptions  or,  in  other  words, 
the  most  deepiv-penetrating  and  univer¬ 
sally-accepted  thoughts  of  the  race,  no 
longer  lend  themselves  to  aesthetic  pres¬ 
entation.  They  have  grown  too  rare¬ 
fied,  too  abstract,  too  purely  intellec¬ 
tual,  for  adequate  treatment  by  the 
figurative  artist.  In  the  place  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  myth  and  Christian  legend,  the 
vast  scientific  theory  of  the  Cosmos  has 
arisen,  itself  pregnant  with  a  new  meta¬ 
physic  and  a  new  theology,  but  as  yet 
imperfectly  appropriated  and  ill-adapted 
to  the  plastic  presentation  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  ideas.  Science,  moreover,  has 
made  one  fact  manifest,  that  the  more 
we  come  to  know  instead  of  dreaming 
about  things,  the  less  can  we  tolerate  to 
have  those  things  misrepresented  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  some  whimsical  or  obso- 

dialogue,  to  be  vainly  competing  with  the 
phonograph. 
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lescent  fancy.  Science  has  rendered 
our  sense  of  veracity  acute.  Under  its 
influence  we  tend  to  become  positive, 
shy  of  anything  which  seems  untrue  to 
fact,  intolerant  of  a  merely  allegorical 
use  of  known  things  to  express  visions 
however  beautiful,  or  aspirations  how¬ 
ever  honorable.  We  require  the  vraie 
viriti  so  far  as  we  can  get  it.  Art, 
obliged  to  obey  the  mental  stress  of  the 
epoch,  deprived  of  a  widely-accepted 


body  of  sensuous  religious  thoughts, 
leans  of  necessity  more  to  Realism  than 
it  did  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  or  in  the 
Florence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

On  a  future  occasion  1  hope  to  return 
to  this  subject,  and  to  point  out  those 
elements  of  ideality  in  modern  life  and 
thought,  which  lie  ready  to  the  uses  of 
the  arts,  and  on  which  the  arts  have 
already  seized  with  profit. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


THE  STORY  OF  ZEBEHR  PASHA, 
As  Told  by  Himself. 

BY  FLORA  L.  SHAW. 


Every  one  knows  the  western  side  of 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  where,  fringing 
the  shore,  the  pepper-trees  and  pines  of 
the  Alameda,  and  the  occasional  date 
palms  of  soldiers'  gardens,  seem  to  gar¬ 
land  the  closely  packed  town.  Blue  sea 
beneath,  blue  sky  above,  the  white 
streets  seem  almost  to  quiver  in  a  blaze 
of  light.  Behind  them  the  mountain 
rises  in  sharp  fantastic  lines  skyward, 
and  across  the  bay  the  hills  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  coast  roil  softly  down  under  groves 
of  orange,  eucalyptus,  ^nd  cork.  Other 
white  towns  glisten  along  the  edge  of  the 
sea  ;  ships  pass  to  and  fro,  the  harbor 
is  thronged  like  the  streets.  It  is  the 
meeting-point  for  travellers  from  India, 
Morocco,  and  Spain.  Every  one  knows 
it,  and  every  one  feels  that  when  his 
foot  touches  the  soil  he  is  in  England 
again.  But  every  one  does  not  so  well 
know  that  round  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  the  gray  marble  rock  presents  a 
for  the  most  part  inaccessible  wall  to 
the  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  breaks 
under  perpendicular  cliffs,  there  is  one 
ledge  on  which  a  cottage  is  built.  It 
stands  150  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  on 
days  of  storiri,  when  the  waves  are  driven 
and  lifted  by  the  east  wind,  they  leap 
in  spray  as  high  as  the  roof  and  drench 
it  with  salt  water.  Aloes  and  marigolds 
cling  to  the  rock  ;  all  other  vegetation 
is  destroyed,  until,  as  the  cliff  lifts  itself 
out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  a  wild  olive  finds 
here  and  there  roothold.  The  natural 
wall  rising  close  at  the  back  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  shuts  the  prospect  on  three  sides. 


On  the  fourth,  the  view  eastward  is  un¬ 
bounded  by  anything  nearer  than  the 
meeting-line  of  the  sea  and  the  sky. 
There  is  only  the  mass  of  the  rock  be¬ 
tween  this  one  house  and  bustling  Gib¬ 
raltar,  yet  on  still  days  the  hush  of  the 
solitude  could  hardly  be  more  profound. 

Here  Zebehr  Pasha  was  confined  for 
upward  of  two  years.  He  had  with  him 
some  members  of  his  family  and  a  ret¬ 
inue  of  black  servants.  He  received 
visitors,  and  the  contrast  was  strange 
for  any  one  who  goes  from  the  town  to 
call  at  the  cottage.  Six  thousand  hos¬ 
pitable  soldiers,  with  nothing  to  do, 
speak  in  themselves  for  the  life  of  the 
western  side  of  the  rock.  From  a  tennis 
party  there  you  have  but  to  make  your 
way  round  the  point  and  pass,  as  it 
seemed,  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  East.  No  other  habitation  in  sight ; 
nothing  but  two  expanses  of  blue  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left  a  sheer  mar¬ 
ble  wall,  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
scene  it  encloses,  appeals  to  imagination 
as  a  definite  boundary-line  between  the 
existence  of  one  hemisphere  and  another. 

I  saw  the  Pasha  often  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  ;  and  our  conversations,  des¬ 
ultory  at  first,  took  by  degrees  the  form 
of  a  connected  narrative  of  his  life  and 
adventures.  As  I  perceived  how  inter¬ 
esting  it  might  be  if  it  could  be  accu¬ 
rately  reproduced,  I  asked  and  received 
his  permission  to  go  to  him  regularly, 
and  to  make  notes  on  the  spot.  My 
visits  were  paid  in  the  afternoon.  At 
two  or  three  o’clock  I  arrived,  and  was 
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received  in  a  room  facing  the  sea. 
There,  by  the  window,  two  little  tables 
and  a  circle  of  chairs  were  set  ready. 
The  Pasha — dark,  slight,  tall,  looking 
all  the  taller  when  he  rose  for  the  dra* 
•  peries  of  Eastern  dress — used  to  sit  in  an 
armchair,  smoking  a  tchibouk  of  hash¬ 
ish,  and  having  one  little  table  at  his 
right  hand  for  the  papers  and  pencil 
with  which  he  occasionally  illustrated 
his  speech.  I,  opposite  to  him,  at  the 
other  table,  industriously  scribbled. 
Between  us  the  interpreter,  on  whom 
the  whole  story  depended,  sat  bending 
forward,  equally  attentive  to  one  and 
the  other  ;  while  round  our  chairs  black 
servants,  some  of  them  natives  of  the 
countries  of  which  we  spoke,  stood  in 
attendance.  When  the  narrative  grew 
dramatic  they  listened  eagerly.  Now 
and  then,  on  a  question  from  the  Pasha, 
one  or  other  could  offer  some  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  about  his  country  or  people. 
The  going  down  of  the  sun  was  our  sig¬ 
nal  for  dispersion.  When  there  was  no 
more  light  on  the  sea,  the  Pasha  hasten¬ 
ed  to  bring  the  story  to  some  point  at 
which  he  could  say,  "It  is  finished  !’* 
The  interpreter  usually  added,  "  He 
must  pray  and  I  rose  and  took  leave. 
During  a  period  of  a  little  more  than 
four  months  we  saw  each  other  in 
this  way  on  an  average  about  once  a 
week. 

The  Pasha  knew  toward  the  end  of 
the  time  that  I  proposed  to  use  what  he 
was  saying  to  me  for  publication,  and 
he  gave  me  free  (lermission  to  do  so. 
The  story  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
an  approximation  to  a  deliberate  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  case.  Unfortunately, 
he  speaks  no  European  language,  and 
our  conversation  was  carried  on  entirely 
through  the  interpreter.  Achamet  was 
his  name.  His  patience  was  as  great  as 
his  stock  of  English  was  small.  I  owe 
him  many  thanks  for  the  good-humor 
with  which  he  bore  ceaseless  cross-ques¬ 
tioning  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  our 
mutual  efforts,  I  recognize  that  there 
must  be  many  discrepancies  between 
what  was  told  and  what  was  heard.  I 
tried  to  minimize  them,  and  the  story 
was  given  to  me  in  so  many  parts  that 
they  could  scarcely  fit  into  each  other  as 
they  do  unless  the  whole  were  fairly  ac¬ 
curate.  Still,  it  should  be  read  with  the 
remembrance  that  it  came  through  an 


interpreter  who  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  which  it  treats.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  very  ignorance  gives  a  certain  value 
to  his  rendering,  it  laid  him  open  on  the 
other  hand  to  more  probable  misappre¬ 
hension. 

I  believe  that  direct  narration  suffered 
less  in  transmission  than  the  discussion 
of  abstract  subjects.  In  this  last,  usually 
full  of  interest,  I  was  aware  of  wide 
gaps.  The  Pasha  spoke  with  fluency 
and  animation.  His  habit  was  to  ad¬ 
dress  me  directly  by  gesture,  as  though 
I  had  understood  the  accompanying 
words,  and  often  when  laughter,  gravity, 
and  speaking  indications  of  eye  and 
hand  had  suggested  all  the  incidents  of 
vivid  speech,  I  received  a  bald  general¬ 
ity  which  a  mere  comparison  of  the  time 
it  took  to  deliver  showed  to  be  no  fair 
representation  of  the  original. 

With  regard  to  the  common  facts  of 
narration  there  were  also  difficulties  to 
be  overcome.  When  Achamet  got  into 
figures  higher  than  tens,  he  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  for  dates  I  found  it 
necessary  to  take  certain  fixed  points — 
namely,  the  present  year,  the  Pasha’s 
age,  and  the  Franco-German  war.  From 
these  I  asked  with  regard  to  every  im¬ 
portant  occurrence.  How  long  ago  ? 
How  old  was  the  Pasha  ?  How  long 
before  or  after  the  Franco-German  war  ? 
When  the  three  answers  tallied  I  held 
the  date  to  be  verified.  For  geographi¬ 
cal  positions  I  was  able  to  appeal  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Pasha.  Being  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  European  characters,  he  was  of 
course  unable  to  read  European  maps, 
but  on  one  of  our  tables  a  good  German 
map  lay  open,  and  when  an  unknown 
place  was  mentioned  the  Pasha  called  on 
me  to  indicate  towns  which  he  knew  to 
lie  respectively  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  of  it.  Using  these  as  cardinal 
points,  he  was  able  to  show  the  position 
at  least  approximately.  His  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  district  was  very 
accurate.  On  one  occasion  he  laid  his 
finger  on  a  river  forming  one  of  the  net¬ 
work  traversing  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal  prov¬ 
ince,  and  asked  me  to  name  it.  I  called 
it  the  Rohl.  "La!  La!’’  he  said, 
shaking  his  head,  "  your  European  maps 
are  all  wrong.  That  river  must  be  the 
Seraf.’’  I  looked  a  second  time,  and 
found  that  from  a  mass  of  names  I  had 
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read  the  wrong  one.  The  river  was  the 
Scraf. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  names, 
I  have  adopted  the  common  spelling  in 
cases  where  I  found  them  already  marked 
upon  maps,  or  mentioned  by  travellers. 
In  the  case  of  names  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  me,  I  have  given  the  best 
phonetic  rendering  that  I  could  of  the 
Pasha’s  clear  pronunciation. 

I  mention  these  details  in  order  to 
show  that  it  was  not  without  pains  on 
both  sides  to  ensure  accuracy  that  the 
story  has  been  written.  My  share  in 
it  has  been  merely  to  ascertain  what  the 
Pasha  wished  to  say.  He  speaks  for 
himself. 


I. 

.\mong  the  Arabs  it  appears  that  a 
man  is  not  held  to  be  of  noble  birth  un> 
less  he  can  count  back  his  ancestry,  as 
such,  for  ten  generations.  Zebehr  can 
count  his  back  through  forty  generations 
in  direct  descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of 
the  prophet,  and  through  twenty-six 
generations  to  a  certain  Ibrahim  who 
came  from  Mecca  to  Cairo  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  The  account  which 
Zebehr  gave  of  the  settlement  of  his 
family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Khartoum 
was  that  this  Ibrahim  was  the  head  of  a 
migratory  tribe,  and  was  a  man  of  so 
much  influence  and  power  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cairo  feared  to  let  him  live  among 
them.  He  moved  on  from  city  to  city 
to  the  then  unclaimed  territory  of  Gim- 
meyab,  where  he  settled,  and  where 
Ze^hr's  family  hold  land  to  the  present 
day.  Zebehr  spoke  of  these  things 
perhaps  with  more  simplicity  than  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  still  hold  land  inscribed  in 
their  fathers'  names  upon  the  Doomsday 
Book  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
their  ancestry  ;  but  he  had  evidently  the 
aristocratic  sense  of  pleasure  in  well- 
known  descent.  “  Ah,  you  know  that !” 
he  said,  with  ^  brightened  glance,  when 
I  made  some  allusion  to  the  Abbaside 
caliphs  of  the  West.  “  Yes,  they  were 
Arabs  of  my  family  who  ruled  in  Spain.” 
His  father,  Rahama,  still  lived  at  Gim- 
ineyab  when  Zebehr  was  a  young  man  ; 
but,  though  holding  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  and  able  to  give  his  sons  a  good 
education,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  rich.  Zebehr  at  least  was  not  rich. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  all  he  possess¬ 
ed  in  the  world  was  £100. 

About  that  time  the  provinces  to  the 
south  of  the  White  Nile  had  for  the 
youth  of  Khartoum  the  same  sort  of  at¬ 
traction  that  the  wilds  of  America  and 
Australia  have  had  at  various  times  for 
young  Englishmen.  The  expeditions 
which  were  made  into  them  were  trading 
expeditions,  but  they  went  down  pre¬ 
pared  for  rough  personal  adventure. 
The  country  was  in  many  directions  un¬ 
explored,  and  the  stories  that  were  told 
of  it  were  as  wonderful  as  the  accounts 
first  brought  home  to  Europe  from  the 
West.  Some  portions  were  described 
as  gardens,  in  which  every  sort  of  fruit 
grew  wild  ;  others  as  deadly  swamps, 
where  nothing  but  crocodiles  and  ven¬ 
omous  insects  could  live.  Dwarfs, 
giants,  gnomes,  and  white  races  with 
long  and  silky  hair  were  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  wilds.  There  were  the 
horrors  of  cannibalism  to  face,  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  big  game  to  hunt.  Every 
expedition  went  fully  armed  ;  sometimes 
enormous  fortunes  were  brought  back  ; 
very  often  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  year  1857  a  cousin  of  Zebehr’s 
ioined  himself  to  the  guard  of  the  well- 
known  merchant,  Ali  Imouri,  who  was 
going  down  in  search  of  ivory  to  the 
countries  beyond  the  Bahr-el  Ghasal. 
The  family  disapproved  strongly  of  his 
proceeding,  and  Zebehr  was  sent  to  rea¬ 
son  with  him,  and  to  bring  him  away 
from  the  expedition.  It  had  already 
started,  but  Zebehr  overtook  it  at  a  place 
called  Washallah,  three  days’  journey 
up  the  Nile.  Ali  Imouri  refused  at  first 
to  release  the  cousin  from  his  engage¬ 
ment.  After  much  discussion  he  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  to  yield.  ”  Sleep  with 
us  to-night  on  board  the  ship,  and  to¬ 
morrow  you  shall  take  him  back,”  was 
his  final  agreement.  Zebehr  slept  on 
board.  In  the  night  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  when  he  woke  it  was  to 
find  himself  going  south.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  that  Ali  Imouri  would  give 
was,  ”  You  wanted  to  take  your  cousin 
away  ;  now  I  have  taken  you  away. 
You  can  come  with  us.”  Zebehr  had 
neither  arms,  nor  money,  nor  change  of 
clothes.  He  had  gone  only  to  fetch  his 
cousin,  and  had  not  expected  to  have  to 
follow  him  even  so  far  as  he  had  already 
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gone.  His  remonstrances  had,  how¬ 
ever,  no  effect  upon  Ali  Imouri,  who 
was  absolute  master  on  his  own  ship. 

“  And  thus,”  Zebehr  said,  “  I  started 
poor  as  a  slave.  My  cousin  gave  me 
food,  but  Ali  Imouri  did  not  like  me, 
and  he  would  give  me  nothing.  He 
never  spoke  to  me.  He  took  no  care 
for  me.  1  was  only  a  stranger  in  his 
train.”  Their  journey  lay  through  the 
Shillook  country — past  Kaka,  Faschoda, 
the  Bahr  Sobat,  the  Bahr  Seraf,  Bahr- 
el-Djebel,  and  many  strangely  unpro¬ 
nounceable  names,  till  they  came  at 
Meschra-er- Rek  to  a  great  and  tideless 
lake,  where  the  boat  was  to  be  left  for 
four  months.  The  only  thing  that 
Zebehr  chanced  to  have  with  him  was  a 
copy  of  the  Koran,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  journey  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  read  it,  and  to  make  notes  upon  the 
country  through  which  they  passed. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  lake,  Ali 
Imouri  said  to  him  with  contempt : 
”  You  do  nothing  but  read  the  Koran, 
and  a  priest  is  of  no  use  to  us  ;  there¬ 
fore,  while  we  go  on  our  expedition  you 
had  better  remain  here  in  charge  of  the 
boat.  ”  Zebehr  altogether  refused  to  do 
it.  The  stinging  flies  and  mosquitoes 
in  that  place  were  intolerable,  and  he 
had  no  means  of  defending  himself,  or 
of  living  among  strangers.  Ali  Imouri 
continued  to  jeer  at  him,  asking  whether 
he  supposed  that  they  had  intended  to 
bring  a  missionary  with  them.  Zebehr 
said  :  ”  You  have  loo  men  of  your 
guard,  and  they  have  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  ;  without  arms  they  would  be  as 
I  am.  Give  me  arms,  and  I  will  be  as 
they !”  Ali  Imouri  gave  him  a  gun 
which  was  rust-eaten,  and  two  cartridges. 
Zebehr  was  glad  to  get  even  that.  He 
cleaned  his  gun,  mended  it,  and  went 
with  the  caravan.  After  eight  days’ 
journey  they  struck  the  Bahr-el-Dyour, 
and  made  a  station  twenty-four  hours’ 
journey  beyond  it,  at  Dyour.  From 
Dyour  they  went  by  Amoukwal,  Abeem, 
Bayadid,  Luglug,  to  Afouk,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Makua. 

Here  they  found  the  natives  hostile. 
An  advance  party  of  Iinouri's  men  were 
attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers  of 
blacks,  and  were  defeated  and  driven 
back  toward  their  camp.  Zebehr,  still 
despised  by  Imouri,  had  been  left  with 
the  remainder  in  the  camp.  At  sight  of 


their  own  men  flying,  this  camp  party 
sallied  out,  and  with  one  of  his  two  car¬ 
tridges  Zebehr  had  the  good  luck  to  kill 
the  black  chief.  Imouri’s  men  were 
falling  all  round  under  the  hail  of  spears. 
Fifteen  dropped  close  beside  him,  with 
good  guns  and  ammunition.  Some  of 
the  guns  were  loaded,  and  by  using  them 
he  was  able  to  keep  up  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  a  very  rapid  hre,  which,  following 
upon  the  panic  of  the  chief’s  death,  act¬ 
ually  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Ali  Im¬ 
ouri’s  men  rallied,  the  blacks  were  driven 
back,  and  a  defeat,  which  could  have 
ended  in  nothing  but  massacre,  was 
turned  into  a  victory. 

From  that  day  Imouri  treated  Zebehr 
with  as  much  favor  and  respect  as  he 
had  before  shown  him  contempt.  He 
gave  him  a  tent,  and  coffee,  dates, 
bread,  arms,  clothes,  and  everything 
that  he  wanted. 

By  Zebehr’s  advice,  an  interpreter 
was  sent  to  the  blacks,  saying  :  ”  Come 
down  now,  and  be  friendly  with  us,  and 
we  will  pay  you  twenty-five  white  beads 
for  every  man  that  is  killed.”  So  the 
traders  made  peace  with  the  tribe, 
paying,  as  they  promised,  twenty-five 
white  beads  apiece  for  the  dead,  and 
giving  copper  rings  over  and  above  for 
the  living,  to  divide  among  themselves 
as  they  thought  best.  In  return,  the 
natives  agreed  to  bring  ivory  and  to 
trade  with  them. 

The  caravan  moved  on  to  the  station, 
where  they  had  friends,  for  Ali  Imouri 
was  one  of  fourteen  merchants  who  had 
agreed  to  trade  in  that  district  ;  and, 
after  recruiting  its  strength,  it  eventually 
returned  to  the  station  at  Dyour  or 
Dyoum,  which  it  enlarged  and  made  into 
its  headquarters.  From  this  station  it 
carried  on  trade  with  the  natives,  and 
sent  out  small  expeditions  to  explore  the 
country  and  to  penetrate  among  un¬ 
known  tribes.  The  habit  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  at  that  time  was  to  deal  very 
roughly  with  the  natives.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  natives  were  of  course  hostile, 
and  these  small  expeditions  used  to  suffer 
severely,  rarely  returning  without  the 
loss  of  one  or  two  of  their  members. 
Zebehr  accompanied  a  great  many,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  system  upon 
which  they  were  conducted  was  quite 
wrong.  He  considered  them  to  be  at 
once  too  weak  and  unnecessarily  aggres- 
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give,  and  he  urged  his  views  upon 
Imouri.  At  last  Imouri  said  to  him  :  “  If 
this  kind  of  thing  goes  on,  it  is  evident 
that  I  shall  lose  all  my  guard  ;  therefore 
take  charge  of  them  if  you  will,  and  or¬ 
ganize  the  matter  as  you  please.” 
Zebehr  accordingly  took  the  direction  of 
this  branch  of  Imouri's  business,  and 
went  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  He 
allowed  no  more  expeditions  to  be  made 
by  undisciplined  groups  of  four  or  five, 
who  went  where  they  liked  and  acted  as 
they  pleased,  but  usually  led  them  him¬ 
self  in  greater  force,  rarely  taking  with 
him  less  than  twenty.  He  maintained 
strict  military  discipline  among  them, 
and  insisted  that  all  their  movements 
should  be  executed  with  military  precau¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavored 
to  conciliate  the  natives,  forcing  nothing 
from  them,  but  giving  prompt  and  lib¬ 
eral  payment  for  the  goods  they  brought. 
His  policy  was  to  be  always  prepared  to 
resist  aggression,  but  never  to  attack  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  firm  and  concili¬ 
atory  method  was,  that  he  pacified  the 
tribes  and  explored  the  country,  becom¬ 
ing  everywhere  so  well  known  that  the 
children  of  the  tribes  were  called  after 
his  name,  and  natives  from  all  quarters 
brought  their  goods  to  him  to  sell.  He 
rose  accordingly  in  favor  with  Ali 
Imouri,  and  five  months  later  received  an 
offer  from  him  to  enter  into  partnership. 
He  refused,  preferring  to  keep  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  having  still  no  intention 
of  spending  his  life  in  those  regions.  Ali 
Imouri,  however,  wished  to  go  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  Zebehr  agreed  to  remain  for 
four  months  in  charge  of  the  station. 
In  return  for  this  he  was  to  receive 
^1,200,  and  be  free  at  the  end  of  the 
time  to  go  where  he  pleased.  Thirty- 
six  men  were  left  with  him,  and  during 
Ihe  absence  of  Ali  Imouri  he  pursued 
his  peaceful  policy,  travelling  a  great 
deal  through  the  country,  making  friends 
with  the  natives,  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  customs  and  their  wants, 
learning  some  of  their  dialects,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  so  well  in  his  trading  operations 
that  he  amassed  a  larger  quantity  of 
ivory  than  had  ever  before  been  collect¬ 
ed  in  so  short  a  time.  In  speaking  of 
this  part  of  his  career,  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  for  gentle  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  natives.  Though  very  wild, 
they  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  can¬ 


nibals,  and  they  were  perfectly  able  to 
understand  the  difference  between  truth 
and  a  lie.  "  Any  merchant  could  trade 
with  them,”  he  said,  ”  who  would  go 
peacefully,  using  his  brains  instead  of 
his  rifle.  If  you  explain  to  them  quiet¬ 
ly,  ‘  Here  are  beads  ;  give  me  ivory  for 
them,’  they  understand  that  it  is  for  their 
advantage  and  for  your  advantage. 
You  have  only  to  deal  fairly,  paying 
what  you  promise,  and  they  will  bring 
feathers,  ivory,  gum,  skins — all  that  they 
have  ;  but  if  you  go  among  them,  blus¬ 
tering,  trying  to  force  them,  they  take 
to  their  spears,  and  you  lose  }Our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  your  life.” 

Ali  Imouri’s  absence  was  prolonged 
for  six  months.  When  he  returned, 
Zebehr  had  waiting  for  him  500  cantals 
of  ivory.  Highly  pleased,  Imouri  offer¬ 
ed  a  second  time  to  take  him  into  part¬ 
nership.  Zebehr  still  refused,  and  Im¬ 
ouri  offered  him  ^^2,500  if  he  would  re¬ 
main  again  in  charge  of  the  station  while 
he  himself  returned  with  the  ivory  to 
Khartoum.  But  during  Imouri’s  absence 
Zebehr  had  made  himself  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  the  natives  most  wanted. 
He  saw  his  way  to  trading  advanta¬ 
geously,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a 
career  for  himself  in  these  countries. 
He  preferred  to  be  independent,  and  re¬ 
fused  the  second  offer  also,  returning  to 
Khartoum  after  an  absence  which  had 
lasted  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

He  possessed  at  this  time  a  hundred 
pounds  of  his  own.  Adding  to  it  the 
;;^i,2oo  punctually  paid  to  him  by 
Imouri,  he  bought  a  boat,  and  stocked  it 
with  merchandise  suitable  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  he  had  come.  This 
occupied  some  months,  and  it  was  tow¬ 
ard  the  end  of  1858  that  he  hired  a 
guard  of  twenty-five  men,  and  started  to 
trade  upon  his  own  account.  He  went 
rather  more  west,  toward  the  Nyam- 
Nyams.  The  district  which  he  selected 
was  ruled  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Zang- 
bahor.  Acting  always  upon  his  friendly 
policy,  Zebehr  traded  with  him  very 
peacefully  and  satisfactorily  for  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Zangbahor 
died,  and  Tikima  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Zebehr  appears  to  have  acquired 
considerable  influence  at  Zangbahor’ s 
Court,  and  on  hearing  the  story  one  is 
inevitably  reminded  of  Joseph  and  Pha- 
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raoh.  The  English  mind,  Zebehr  said, 
could  hardly  conceive  the  condition  of 
the  Nyam-Nyam  people.  They  had  no 
God,  no  prophet,  and  no  law.  One 
man  worshipped  a  tree,  another  his 
chickens,  some  fire,  some  water,  some 
the  buffalo,  some  the  serpent.  They 
had  no  occupation  but  hunting,  and 
fighting  one  with  another,  and  they  were 
cannibals.  Cannibalism  prevailed  among 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he 
first  went  down  they  ate  none  but  human 
flesh.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  in  the  market,  cut  up  and  sold,  as 
Europeans  sell  beef  and  mutton.  All 
prisoners  of  war  were  eaten,  and  ill-be¬ 
haved  persons  ;  also  men  who  grew  too 
fat  to  be  good  for  anything  else,  and 
persons  who  died  a  natural  death.  A 
young  Nyam-Nyam,  who  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  Pasha,  explained,  apropos 
of  this,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  eat 
your  own  relations.  If  your  mother, 
for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  dying, 
you  negotiate  with  some  one  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village  to  give  a  certain  sum  for 
her  body.  If  she  recovers,  the  bargain 
falls  through  ;  if  she  dies,  the  fact  is 
notified  immediately  to  the  man  who 
has  bought  her,  and  she  is  taken  away 
to  be  decently  eaten  at  a  distance. 
Among  people  like  these,  who  knew  little 
of  agriculture  and  nothing  of  trade,  there 
was  everything  in  the  way  of  civilization 
still  to  ^  done,  and  the  king  allowed 
himself  to  be  frequently  guided  by 
Zebehr’ s  advice. 

Among  other  things,  Zebehr  taught 
him  the  value  of  a  standing  army.  It 
was  the  custom  of  war  in  Zangbahor’s 
territory  to  divide  the  spoil  into  prison¬ 
ers  and  booty.  The  prisoners  were  the 
share  of  the  people,  and  the  booty  was 
the  share  of  the  king  ;  but  when  Zebehr 
saw  fine  and  serviceable  young  men  kill¬ 
ed  for  eating,  he  “  thought  it  was  a 
pity,”  and  p>ointed  out  to  the  king  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  give  up  to  his 
people  some  pmrtion  of  the  calico  and 
beads  which  formed  his  share,  and  to 
take  for  himself  the  young  and  strong 
among  the  prisoners,  who  might  be 
trained  in  his  service  as  soldiers.  To 
fix  a  definite  ransom  for  each  prisoner 
was  the  next  step.  Soon  the  fame  of 
this  proceeding  spread.  Neighboring 
tribes  ceased  also  to  eat  their  young 
prisoners,  and  offered  them  for  sale  in¬ 


stead.  Cannibalism  received  a  great 
check,  and  the  system  of  slave  armies, 
which  became  afterward  so  famous,  was 
established.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Tikiraa  war  was  declared  against  him  by 
Marissa,  a  very  powerful  neighboring 
chief.  Tikima  raised  a  great  native 
force,  armed  with  spears  and  arrows, 
and  Zebehr,  taking  his  little  guard  armed 
with  French  rifles,  went  out  with  him. 
Tikima’s  troops  were  at  first  successful. 
Marissa  retreated  before  them,  and  after 
forty  days’  fighting  they  penetrated  to 
the  capital  of  his  country.  This  was  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  and,  to  their 
surprise,  they  found  it  quite  empty.  The 
houses  were  left  open,  and  in  every  house 
there  was  a  supply  of  the  strong  sweet 
beer  of  the  country.  This  circumstance 
aroused  Zebehr’s  suspicions.  He  was 
persuaded  that  an  ambush  was  prepared, 
and  he  kept  his  guard  together,  forbid¬ 
ding  them  to  touch  the  drink.  Tikima’s 
men  were,  however,  hungry  and  thirsty. 
They  were  unaccustomed  to  discipline, 
and  they  fell  upon  the  drink  with  exactly 
the  result  that  might  be  expected.  The 
town  was  soon  filled  with  a  tipsy  crowd. 
Marissa* s  army  returned,  and  Tikima’s 
men  were  slaughtered  like  sheep.  With 
his  small  guard,  Zebehr  was  able  to 
surround  the  person  of  King  Tikima, 
and  to  bring  him  out  of  the  town,  rally¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  army  about  him. 
In  doing  this  Zebehr  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  spear,  which  pierced  his 
body  above  the  right  lung,  and  came  out 
through  the  shoulder,  breaking  the 
bone.  One  of  his  guards  wanted  to  pull 
out  the  spear,  but  fearing  that  the  rush 
of  blood  would  disable  him,  Zebehr  al¬ 
lowed  it  only  to  be  broken  off  short, 
leaving  it  still  in  the  wound,  and  in  that 
condition  continued  to  protect  the  re¬ 
treat  of  King  Tikima  across  a  river 
which  they  had  left  in  their  rear.  He 
was  wounded  again  in  the  thigh,  but  the 
retreat  was  made  good.  When  they 
were  in  safety  in  Tikima’s  country, 
Tikima  drew  the  spear  out  with  his  own 
hand,  and  then,  as  Zebehr  had  expect¬ 
ed,  the  blood  gushed  out  in  such  quan¬ 
tity  that  he  fell  senseless  at  Tikima’s 
feet.  They  dressed  his  wounds,  and  the 
next  day,  when  such  of  the  chiefs  who 
were  left  alive  had  returned,  Tikima 
called  a  council,  and  taking  Zebehr, 
wounded  as  he  was,  by  the  hand,  he 
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presented  him  to  his  council,  saying  : 

“  You,  who  were  ray  friends  and  the 
great  men  of  my  kingdom — you,  my 
brothers,  whom  I  have  loaded  with  pres¬ 
ents,  in  my  danger  ran  from  me  and  left 
me  to  die  ;  but  this  foreigner  gave  me 
life  again.  I  had  been  dead,  but  he 
brought  me  back  to  the  world.  He  is 
wounded  for  me,  and  now  he  shall  be 
my  friend  and  my  son.”  And  he  turn¬ 
ed  round  and  said,  ”  Bring  my  daugh¬ 
ter  and  when  she  was  brought  he 
gave  her  before  the  council  to  Zebehr. 
The  chiefs  of  his  people  remonstrated  : 
they  were  not  negroes,  but  were  light¬ 
skinned,  with  long  silky  hair,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  their  birth.  ”  How 
can  you  give  your  daughter,”  they  said 
to  the  king,  “  to  a  foreigner  of  whose 
birth  you  know  nothing  ?  You  do  not 
know  whether  in  his  own  country  he  is  of 
good  race  or  bad.”  The  king  replied  : 
”  He  has  shown  himself  a  wise  man  and 
good.  But  for  him  I  had  died  ;  and 
who  of  you  is  brave  as  he  ?  Let  him 
give  my  daughter  a  son  like  himself,  and 
1  shall  be  content.” 

For  forty  days  Tikima  nursed  Zebehr's 
wounds.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Zebehr 
married  the  king’s  daughter  and  very 
shortly  afterward  went  away  to  the  old 
station  at  Dyoum,  where  he  remained 
for  eighteen  months,  leaving  his  wife 
with  her  father.  It  is  not  to  be  implied 
from  this  that  the  marriage  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  lady  was  very 
sweet  and  good  :  he  loved  her,  and  re¬ 
gretted  her  deeply  when,  twelve  years 
later,  she  died.  T wo  of  her  daughters 
are  now  well  married  in  Cairo,  and  his 
friendship  with  her  father  was  never 
broken.  His  affairs  required  him  to  re¬ 
main  at  Dyoum,  but  they  prospered,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months  he 
started,  with  sixty*four  Arabs  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  blacks,  to  take  two  ship¬ 
loads  of  ivpry,  tamarinds,  and  gum  by 
water  to  Khartoum. 

Of  all  the  adventures  of  his  adventu¬ 
rous  life,  none  were,  he  said,  so  terrible 
as  those  of  the  next  eleven  months. 
The  course  of  the  river  was  unknown  to 
him,  and  he  missed  his  way,  getting 
westward  among  unexplored  rivers  and 
swamps,  where  there  was  not  a  scrap  of 
food  of  any  sort  to  be  had,  and,  worse 
still,  sometimes  there  was  nothing  but 


poisonous  water  to  drink.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  they  journeyed  without  sight  of 
a  living  thing.  At  one  time  they  had 
been  lost  for  seventy-five  days,  and  had 
been  unable  to  procure  any  food.  Every¬ 
thing  that  was  eatable  in  the  ships  had 
long  since  been  eaten.  They  suffered 
the  agonies  of  starvation.  Some  of  their 
number  died,  some  went  mad,  all  were 
brought  very  low,  when  one  day  the 
watch  from  the  mast  saw  smoke  a  long 
way  off.  Zebehr  took  six  men  to  try 
and  find  the  smoke.  They  searched  the 
country  for  three  days,  but  were  unable 
to  discover  any  sort  of  habitation.  Ex¬ 
hausted  and  disappointed,  they  crawled 
back  to  the  river,  and  were  rowing  in 
a  small  boat  down  one  branch  of  it,  when 
they  came  upon  a  tiny  island  and  some 
trees.  Here  they  saw  a  crocodile  asleep. 
They  shot  him  and  cut  him  up,  and 
making  a  fire  with  the  wood  of  the  trees, 
they  roasted  him  in  slices.  This  meal 
gave  them  new  strength,  but  when  they 
got  back  to  the  ships  from  which  they 
had  started  they  found  that  six  more 
men  had  died  of  hunger.  They  con¬ 
sulted  together  almost  in  despair,  but 
on  the  next  day  the  watch  announced 
smoke  again.  Zebehr  himself  saw  it, 
and  he  took  eight  men,  and  said  :  ”  Now 
we  will  find  the  smoke,  or  die.  We  will 
come  back  here  no  more  unless  we  bring 
food.”  They  travelled  for  four  days 
and  four  nights,  and  at  last  found  the 
smoke  on  a  big  island  in  the  river.  The 
name  of  it  was  Bohl.  It  is  not  known 
to  any  European,  nor  is  it  marked,  of 
course,  on  any  map.  Zebehr  pointed 
out  the  position  as  being  north-east  of 
Hofrat-en-Nahas,  but  still  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  placing  it  at 
nine  and  a  half  degrees  north  latitude 
and  twenty-five  and  a  half  degrees  east 
longitude.  At  sight  of  the  strangers,  a 
crowd  of  natives  came  out  with  spears 
and  warlike  gestures,  but  to  Zebehr’s 
great  surprise  he  found  that  he  could 
understand  their  language.  Nearly  a 
year  before  he  had  met  some  natives 
speaking  this  dialect,  who  had  told  him 
that  they  lived  on  a  big  island  in  the 
west,  and  that  the  name  of  their  king 
was  Kurium,  and,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  had  noted  these  things. 
Taking  only  one  man  with  him,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  natives  of  the  island, 
and  when  they  saw  that  he  came  alone 
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they  dropped  their  spears.  “  Where  do 
you  come  from  ?”  they  asked.  “  Have 
you  dropped  from  the  sky,  or  have  you 
come  up  out  of  the  earth  or  the  water  ?” 
He  asked  if  the  name  of  their  king  was 
Kurium.  They  answered  that  it  was  ; 
and  he  said  that  the  fame  of  King  Ku¬ 
rium  had  reached  to  distant  countries, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  visit  him  and 
to  buy  food.  The  natives  treated  them 
then  in  a  friendly  manner.  They  killed 
a  cow  for  them,  and  gave  them  fire  to 
roast  it ;  they  gave  them  also  bread  and 
curds  ;  and  Zebehr  and  his  men  feasted 
that  night.  In  the  morning  they  told 
the  natives  that  they  wanted  to  buy  food 
for  their  friends  in  the  ships,  and  they 
showed  the  beads  they  had  with  them. 
The  natives  sold  them  cows  at  the  rate 
of  three  big  beads  a  cow,  and  were  so 
enchanted  at  the  price  that  they  danced 
about  rubbing  their  stomachs  and  mak¬ 
ing  frantic  gestures  of  pleasure.  Every¬ 
body  wanted  to  sell  a  cow,  Zebehr 
bought  a  good  supply,  and  sent  five  of 
his  eight  men  back  with  them  to  the 
ships.  W'iih  the  other  three  he  went 
before  the  king.  In  telling  the  story 
the  Pasha  interrupted  himself  here,  and 
asked,  with  a  slightly  comic  expression, 
whether  I  cared  to  have  a  description  of 
the  palace  and  costume  of  this  great 
king.  I  begged  him  to  give  it.  **  The 
palace  was  a  low  hut,  the  great  King 
Kurium  lay  stark  naked  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  of  burned  cows’  dung.  For  his 
pillow  he  had  two  pieces  of  wood,  and 
there  was  no  other  furniture  in  his  es¬ 
tablishment.”  When  he  saw  Zebehr,  he 
too  asked,  as  his  people  had  asked, 
‘‘  Have  you  dropped  from  the  sky,  or 
have  you  come  up  out  of  the  earth  or 
the  water  ?”  He  could  not  believe  that 
any  stranger  should  find  his  way  to  that 
country.  Zebehr  explained  that  he  had 
come  in  boats  on  the  river,  and  wanted 
to  buy  food  ;  and  the  king  showed  him¬ 
self  intelligent,  and  asked  a  great  many 
questions.  He  gave  them  an  empty  hut 
to  sleep  in  just  outside  his  seribah,  and 
sent  them  bread  and  curds. 

In  the  morning  Zebehr  noticed  that 
the  natives  were  gathering  from  all  sides. 
One  of  the  men  he  had  with  him  was  an 
interpreter  who,  like  himself,  under¬ 
stood  this  dialect.  He  sent  him  to  walk 
about  and  listen  to  what  was  said.  Pres¬ 
ently  the.  man  returned,  and  fell  at  his 


feet,  and  said  that  the  native  chiefs  had 
come  in,  and  were  urging  Kurium  to  kill 
the  strangers.  They  had  asked  the 
king,  ‘‘  Who  are  these  strangers  ?”  and 
the  king  had  answered,  “  I  do  not  know 
them  ;  but  they  know  me,  and  have 
come  from  a  great  distance  to  buy 
food.”  The  chiefs  replied:  ‘‘Now 
they  have  seen  our  country,  they  will 
bring  more  men  and  take  it  from  us. 
Some  day  they  will  kill  us.  We  had 
better  kill  them  first.”  Zebehr  hearing 
this,  armed  himself  and  went  out.  The 
natives  were  squatting  close  all  over  the 
ground,  each  man  with  his  spear,  so 
that  the  spears  looked  like  a  field  of 
corn.  He  walked  between  them,  and 
found  the  king  and  the  chiefs  under  a 
tree.  ”  Kurium,”  he  said,  ”  I  hear  all 
women  and  men  of  your  people  saying, 

‘  Let  us  now  kill  these  strangers.’  Why 
is  this  ?  We  have  done  you  no  harm.” 
King  Kurium  said  :  ”  No,  you  have  done 
no  harm,  but  you  have  seen  my  coun¬ 
try  !”  ‘‘  Only  for  that  would  you  kill 

us?”  ‘‘Yes,  only  for  that!”  ‘‘If 
you  kill  us,  drain  this  great  river,  for  it 
will  bring  our  friends  to  you  for  ven¬ 
geance.  They  will  take  your  country  and 
destroy  you  out  of  the  world.  But  if 
you  cannot  drain  the  river,  then  be  ad¬ 
vised  ;  leave  us  alive.”  The  king  re¬ 
plied,  that  while  they  were  with  him  they 
were  safe — no  one  should  touch  them 
under  his  roof  ;  but  his  chiefs  were  un¬ 
ruly,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to  an¬ 
swer  for  their  safety  on  the  road  after 
they  left  him.  ”  Very  well  ;  thank 
you,”  Zebehr  said.  ‘‘  You  have  done 
what  you  could  ;  only,  remember  that  if 
I  am  attacked,  though  I  die,  I  shall  kill 
many.”  Even  while  he  was  speaking 
two  men  sprang  toward  him,  brandish¬ 
ing  their  spears,  but  the  king,  in  great 
indignation,  caused  them  to  be  seized, 
saying,  that  what  they  did  was  shame¬ 
ful,  and  that  they  insulted  him  when 
they  attacked  his  guest  in  his  presence. 
Zebehr  returned  unhurt  to  his  hut.  It 
was  by  this  time  nearly  sunset.  His 
companions,  waiting  for  him  in  the  hut, 
asked  what  had  passed.  He  told  them 
that  they  were  to  be  attacked  next  day 
on  the  road,  and  said  :  ”  We  have  to 
die  ;  but  we  have  got  food  for  the  boat. 
It  is  better  that  four  should  die  and 
many  have  food.  Therefore  be  brave  ; 
never  mind.  And  now  let  us  sleep.” 
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H!s  intention  was  to  start  in  the  dark  pened,  and  when  they  saw  the  dead  lion 
hours  before  morning,  and  make  the  there  was  great  and  general  rejoicing, 
best  fight  he  could.  But  in  the  mean-  They  called  Zebehr  by  honorable  names 
time  he  did  not  altogether  trust  the  — their  saviour  and  their  deliverer  ;  and 
promise  of  the  King  Kurium,  that  they  all  the  chiefs  brought  milk  and  ashes  and 
should  be  safe  during  the  night  ;  so  he  poured  them  over  him.  In  the  morn- 
himself  kept  watch  just  inside  the  door  ing  the  king  made  a  speech  to  him  be- 
of  the  hut.  fore  all  the  people,  saying  :  "  Now  we 

The  hut  was  outside  the  king's  seri*  see  what  kind  of  man  you  are,  and  that 
bah,  but  quite  close  to  it.  It  was  a  you  have  arms  better  than  our  arms  ; 
moonlight  night,  with  clouds  floating  we  wish  to  keep  you  here  always  with 
across  the  moon,  and  as  Zebehr  watch*  us.  You  shall  be  a  great  chief  with  us, 
cd,  he  saw  a  dark  mass  moving  under  and  we  will  treat  you  with  honor  ;  but 
the  hedge  of  the  king’s  enclosure.  This  you  shall  never  go  away.  You  shall  stay 
mass  advanced  slowly  and  stopped,  then  rather,  and  kill  for  us  our  enemies  as 
again  advanced  and  stopped.  At  first  you  have  killed  this  lion."  He  also 
he  took  it  for  a  group  of  natives,  but  offered  his  daughter  to  Zebehr  for  a 
when  the  third  time  it  began  to  advance  wife.  Zebehr,  whose  care  was  to  pro¬ 
be  perceived  that  it  was  a  big  animal,  vision  his  ships,  answered  only  :  “  I  beg 
and  that  it  was  ^following  a  scent  down  your  pardon  ;  but  my  friends  are  still 
toward  the  hut  in  which  he  was  with  his  hungry — I  cannot  think  of  anything  till 
men.  The  clouds  rolled  away  from  the  they  are  supplied.”  The  king  at  once 
moon,  and  the  animal  stopped  a  third  sent  down  cows  and  corn,  and  the  na* 
time.  In  the  clear  light  Zebehr  per-  tives  came  out  in  gratitude,  every  one 
ceived  that  it  was  a  lion.  He  was  accus-  with  an  offering  of  a  bark  basket  full  of 
tomed  to  lion-hunting,  and  it  was  well  corn.  In  a  few  days  the  ships  were 
within  range  in  front  of  his  door.  He  loaded  again  with  corn  for  the  voyage, 
raised  his  rifle  and  fired,  aiming  at  the  Zebehr  was,  however,  too  closely 
part  behind  the  ear.  The  beast  was  guarded  by  his  new  admirers  to  be  able 
wounded,  but  had  strength  still  left  in  to  get  away.  The  king's  daughter  had 
him  for  three  mighty  springs  toward  been  sent  to  the  hut  allotted  to  him. 
Zebehr.  The  third  one  brought  him  to  She  was  seventeen,  and  pretty  and  kind, 
the  threshold  of  the  hut,  where  he  fell,  and  she  spent  thirty  nights  in  his  hut. 
and  Zebehr  finished  him  with  his  pistol.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining 
The  sound  of  firearms  roused  King  with  the  tribe  ;  and,  to  tell  the  story  as 
Kurium,  who  came  running  out  with  the  simply  as  he  did,  it  was  not  possible 
men  of  his  house.  When  he  saw  the  that  a  son  of  Zebehr  should  be  left  to  be 
dead  lion  he  fell  on  Zebehr’s  neck  and  born  after  his  father's  flight.  It  was 
embraced  him  with  expressions  of  joy,  equally  impossible  to  take  the  girl  with 
as  did  also  the  men  of  his  family.  They  him  upon  the  river,  where  they  might 
told  him  that  this  lion  had  been  for  have  starvation  again  to  face.  One 
thirty  years  the  scourge  of  the  settle-  evening,  after  she  had  made  ready  his 
ment,  that  he  came  every  night  and  took  supper,  she  came  and  knelt  down  beside 
something,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  him.  ”  Am  1  ugl^  ?”  she  asked,  and 
life  he  had  eaten  upward  of  two  hundred  he  answered  “  No.’’  "  Do  I  displease 

natives,  besides  children  and  cattle,  you,  that  you  do  not  like  me  ?”  He  as- 
They  had  gone  out  against  him  many  sured  her,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was 
times,  but  they  had  been  unable  to  kill  kind,  and  that  he  liked  her.  “  Then 
him.  '*  But  ‘now,  because  you  have  why  do  you  not  take  your  wife  ?”  He 
done  this  great  thing,”  the  king  said,  told  her  that  he  was  a  Moslem,  and  that 
”  I  will  make  a  treaty  with  you  that  Moslems  could  not  marry  as  her  people 
none  may  hurt  you.”  And  the  king  did.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  bring 
took  milk  and  poured  it  over  him,  and  his  own  priests  and  to  fetch  presents 
ashes  and  sprinkled  them  upon  him.  from  his  own  country  to  offer  her.  She 
”  Now,”  he  said,  *'  you  are  as  my  was  pleased  at  the  prospect,  and  told 
brother  ;  one  of  our  own  country,  and  her  father  what  he  had  said.  Zebehr 
no  man  will  harm  you.”  The  natives  asked  leave  to  go  down  to  his  ships  and 
also  came  running  to  see  what  had  hap-  speak  with  his  friends.  King  Kurium 
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allowed  him  to  go,  sending  thirty  guards 
with  him.  When  he  got  among  his  own 
p>eople,  his  people  spoke  with  the  guards, 
and  said  :  “  Zebehr  is  our  chief,  and  he 
has  brought  us  into  these  rivers  ;  if  he 
abandons  us  here,  in  order  that  he  may 
stay  with  you  and  marry  the  daughter 
of  your  king,  he  is  a  treacherous  man 
and  no  good.  But  we  have  firearms, 
and  we  will  kill  both  him  and  you. 
Now,  therefore,  let  him  come  with  us, 
and  save  your  lives  and  his.”  The 
guards  could  not  help  themselves  ;  so 
they  let  him  go.  He  sent  his  compli¬ 
ments  and  messages  of  farewell  to  King 
Kurium  and  his  daughter,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  has  never  seen  them  again. 
He  and  his  men  had  still  many  more 
privations  to  undergo  while  they  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  rivers,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  western  sources  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Arab.  The  blacks  died  in  numbers, 
and  of  the  sixty-four  Arabs  who  came 
with  him  seven  only  survived.  They 
were  reduced  again  to  the  very  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  when  they  came  upon  a  fisher- 
tribe,  who  sent  guides  with  them  to  the 
station  of  the  Consul  Petherick.  Two 
men  died  after  this,  and  of  the  five  who 
reached  Khartoum  two  were  mad  and 
died  within  a  few  days.  The  voyage 
lasted  altogether  eleven  months  and 
twenty-five  days,  and  Zebehr  looks  upon 
it  as  the  end  of  his  early  struggles.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  his  cargo  reached 
Khartoum.  All  was  now  clear  before 
him.  and  he  felt  himself  to  be,  in  his 
own  words,  '*  the  beginning  of  a  great 
man.” 

When  he  had  disposed  of  his  ivory  he 
was  in  a  position  to  buy  a  larger  stock, 
and  to  hire  200  guards.  He  spent  only 
three  months  in  Khartoum,  and  early  in 
1862  he  started  on  a  fresh  expedition. 
He  went  this  time  through  the  Bongo 
country  to  a  town  called  Mandugba, 
marked  on  European  maps  as  Dem  Su¬ 
leiman.  The  King  of  Mandugba  was 
Adoo  Shukkoo.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  native  kings,  and  his  ter¬ 
ritory  extended  over  twenty  days’  trav¬ 
elling.  As  nearly  as  the  limits  could 
be  defined,  they  appeared  to  lie  on  N. 
lat.  9“  and  7®,  and  E.  long.  23“  and 
25°,  and  were  bounded  to  the  east  and 
west  by  Dar  Banda  and  Dar  Feitit,  to 
the  north  and  south  by  Hofrat-en-Nahas 
and  Nyam-Nyam.  Six  merchants  had 


November, 

been  down  there  some  time  before,  and 
had  conducted  themselves  badly  in  the 
country,  making  disturbances  and  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  king.  He  had  driven 
them  out  of  his  country,  and  fearing  a 
repetition  of  the  struggle  he  at  first  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  Zebehr.  When  he  an¬ 
nounced  this  decision  Zebehr  said : 
”  Very  well,  I  will  go  ;  I  have  not  come 
to  fight  ;  I  will  force  nothing  ;  and  if 
you  don’t  want  me  I  will  leave  you. 
But  if  you  will  give  me  permission  to  re¬ 
main  till  after  the  rains,  I  shall  be  very 
glad,  and  I  will  trade  with  you  peace¬ 
fully.”  He  offered  presents,  which 
pleased  the  king,  and  they  came,  after 
some  negotiation,  to  an  agreement  that 
Zebehr’s  caravan  might  remain  for  nine 
months  in  the  country,  but  not  in  the 
city  of  Mandugba.  A  place  was  assign¬ 
ed  to  him  for  a  camp  at  four  hours’  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  town,  and  he  constructed 
a  fortified  station,  within  which  he  built 
storehouses. 

Zebehr  acted  in  the  mean  time  on  his 
usual  peaceful  principles,  making  friends 
with  the  people,  giving  presents  to  the 
king’s  councillors,  and  keeping  his  men 
under  the  strictest  discipline.  He  for¬ 
bade  them  to  quarrel  on  any  pretext 
whatever  with  a  native,  or  to  take  so 
much  as  a  sugar-cane  without  paying 
for  it.  He  also  made  a  rule  of  paying 
liberal  prices  for  all  goods  brought  in. 
and  the  natives  began  to  flock  to  him 
with  ivory  and  other  produce.  The 
king,  hearing  of  the  fortifications  round 
his  camp,  came  in  person  to  look  at  it, 
and  asked  with  some  anxiety  why  he 
was  building  in  a  country  where  he  was 
only  to  remain  for  nine  months.  Zebehr 
replied  that  as  there  were  lions  and 
leopards  in  the  country,  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  his  men.  Shortly  after  this 
he  constructed  barracks  within  his  stock¬ 
ade,  and  the  king  again  made  objections. 
Zebehr  reminded  him  that  the  rains 
were  coming,  when  both  men  and  mer¬ 
chandise  must  necessarily  be  under 
cover,  and  also  represented  that  when 
he  and  his  caravan  moved  and  went 
away  all  would  be  to  the  good  for  Adoo 
Shukkoo.  The  king  upon  this  gave  him 
permission  to  build  what  he  pleased,  and 
Zebehr  constructed  a  strong  defensive 
position,  within  which  he  accumulated 
stores.  He  was  well  provided  with  am¬ 
munition,  and  his  men  were  armed  each 
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with  a  French  rifle,  a  pistol,  and  a 
sword.  He  continued,  notwithstanding 
these  measures  of  precaution,  to  keep 
the  strictest  peace,  trading  and  doing 
good  business,  making  himself  known, 
and  at  the  same  time  becoming  popular 
with  Adoo  Shukkoo’s  people.  He  had 
been  there  three  months,  when  one  of 
his  men  was  killed  and  his  arms  stolen. 
He  took  no  vengeance,  but,  carrying  the 
corpse  in  to  the  king,  he  said  :  **  See 
what  has  happened.  Now,  if  you  are  a 
great  king  you  will  do  justice.  I  ask 
only  to  have  his  arms  which  have  been 
stolen  given  back,  and  I  leave  the  pun* 
ishment  of  the  offender  to  you.”  The 
king  gave  him  ground  to  bury  his  dead, 
caused  his  arms  to  be  returned  to  him, 
and  punished  the  murderer.  Four 
months  later,  the  same  thing  happened 
again,  and  he  did  as  before,  peacefully 
asking  and  obtaining  justice. 

Seven  months  had  passed,  and  it  was 
harvest-time,  when  the  king  said : 
”  Now  go  ;  I  don’t  want  you  any  more 
in  my  country.”  Zebehr’s  stores  had 
by  this  time  become  very  valuable.  He 
replied  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  travel  with  his  present  escort,  and  he 
asked  leave  to  remain  till  he  could  send 
for  some  of  his  friends.  The  king  re¬ 
fused.  Then  Zebehr  sent  five  emissaries 
to  ask  if  the  king  would  sell  him  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  corn  for  the  journey.  The 
king  killed  his  emissaries,  and  resolved 
to  attack  his  camp  and  take  his  stores. 
This  action  on  Adoo  Shukkoo’s  part 
was  not  quite  so  sudden  as  it  sounds  in 
a  shortened  narrative.  He  had  never 
been  favorable  to  the  Egyptian  traders, 
and  Zebehr  had  for  some  time  past  ex¬ 
pected  an  attack.  He  had  friends 
among  Adoo  Shukkoo’s  people,  who 
gave  him  warning.  The  native  forces 
were  led  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
were  in  numbers  out  of  all  proportion 
to  Zebehr’s.  Zebehr’s  camp  was,  how¬ 
ever,  strongly  fortified ;  his  200  men 
were  well  armed  and  well  trained.  His 
orders  to  them  were  not  to  waste  their 
ammunition  with  random  firing,  but  to 
aim  carefully,  and  to  pick  out  the  chiefs. 
For  three  successive  days  the  natives  at¬ 
tacked  ;  they  were  repulsed,  but  ftot 
without  loss  on  both  sides.  Zebehr 
himself  was  wounded,  and  Adoo  Shuk- 
koo  lost  twelve  of  his  chiefs.  On  the 
third  day  Adoo  Shukkoo  was  killed, 


and  on  the  fourth  day,  the  natives  being 
by  this  time  disorganized  and  leaderless, 
Zebehr  and  his  men  made  a  sortie,  and 
attacked  in  their  turn.  The  result  was 
a  great  victory,  and  the  town  of  Man- 
dugba  submitted  to  him  ;  Adoo  Shuk¬ 
koo’s  son,  Shaida,  flying  with  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  some  thousands  of  natives  to  a 
mountain  called  Saroga  or  Saranga. 

As  soon  as  Mandugba  was  known  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  Zebehr,  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes  offered  their  submission,  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  take  the  place  of  Adoo 
Shukkoo,  but  to  trade  with  them  and 
not  to  fight.  The  first  to  come  in  was 
Oro,  who  offered  to  be  his  ally  against 
the  others.  Then  came  Indagu,  then 
Golo,  Manga,  Engazazo,  Kuti,  Fara, 
Shairo,  Farora,  and  others  who  had 
owed  allegiance  to  Adoo  Shukkoo. 
Suddenly,  from  a  trader  Zebehr  had  be¬ 
come  a  king.  After  twenty  days  he  said 
to  the  tribes  :  ”  It  is  now  harvest-time  ; 
let  us  sign  a  peace,  and  go  and  gather 
your  corn  ;  otherwise  when  the  winter 
comes  there  will  be  famine.”  The 
tribes  were  well  pleased,  and  peace  was 
made  among  them,  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  went  to  their  homes.  But  Shaida, 
the  king’s  son,  remained  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  threatened  to  come  down  and 
fight.  Zebehr  said  to  the  people : 
“You  say  that  I  am  wise  and  just,  and 
that  you  wish  me  to  reign  over  you.  If 
so,  then  who  will  fight  on  my  side 
against  Shaida,  the  son  of  Shukkoo?” 
Five  thousand  came  out  to  fight  on  his 
side,  and  he  said  :  “  Now  let  every  man 
whose  heart  fails  him  go  to  his  home, 
and  no  harm  shall  happen  to  him,  but 
he  shall  gather  his  corn  in  peace.” 
Some  few  went,  and  thus  he  had  none 
but  braves  in  his  army.  He  led  them 
to  the  mountain  where  Shaida  was,  and 
attacked.  He  was  twice  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss,  and  he  saw  that  Shaida’s 
position  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
assault ;  so  he  invested  the  mountain 
for  eighteen  days.  On  the  nineteenth 
day,  at  sunrise,  a  man  looking  from  the 
door  of  his  tent  saw  some  one  coming, 
and  said,  “  It  is  Shaida  and  Shaida 
came  in  and  made  submission.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  all  his  father’s  faults,  and 
sixteen  chiefs  who  were  with  him  also 
put  their  lives  in  Zebehr’s  hands.  Zebehr 
accepted  their  submission,  but  he  had 
no  wish  to  reign  or  to  kill.  He  took 
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Shaida  back  to  Mandugba,  where  he  re¬ 
seated  him,  with  certain  conditions, 
upon  his  father’s  throne.  He  gave 
robes  to  the  sixteen  chiefs,  and  allowed 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
issued  the  strictest  orders  that  their 
women  and  children  were  not  to  be  in¬ 
jured.  This  clemency  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  surprise  to  people  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  every  kind  of  severity,  and  the 
fame  of  it  spread  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Fifteen  days  after  the  chiefs  had 
returned  to  their  homes  all  the  states  of 


Adoo  Shukkoo’s  country  offered  their 
submission  to  Zebehr,  and  agreed  to 
elect  him  as  their  king.  Shaida  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  his  father’s  nominal 
rank,  but  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
dependence  upon  Zebehr,  and  soon 
drops  out  of  history  as  a  nonentity. 
Zebehr  accepted  the  title  of  Sultan  from 
the  lesser  kings,  and  began  to  live  in 
imperial  state  at  Mandugba. — Contem¬ 
porary  Revieuf. 

{To  be  continued.') 


INVENTION  AND  IMAGINATION. 


There  is  a  certain  interesting  point 
of  critical  analysis  which  may  be  stated 
thus  :  what  is  the  work  of  invention,  and 
what  the  work  of  imagination,  in  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  romance  ?  And  in 
what  writers  does  the  one  faculty  pre¬ 
dominate  over  the  other  ;  and  with  what 
result  ? 

The  first  part  of  the  question  is  not 
very  obscure.  Whether  in  poem  or 
novel,  invention,  broadly  speaking, 
makes  the  plot.  It  makes  the  outline 
of  the  story  :  it  thinks  out  the  course  of 
the  events  :  it  sets  the  scenes.  It  re¬ 
solves,  in  short,  on  what  shall  happen. 
It  decrees  that  Achilles  shall  drag  Hec¬ 
tor  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  that  Don 
Quixote  shall  tilt  against  the  windmill, 
that  Ferdinand  shall  play  at  chess  with 
Miranda  in  the  cave,  that  Ravenswood 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  quicksand. 
Invention  determines  that  such  events 
shall  happen  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
finest  work  it  attempts  to  go  no  further. 
It  has  proposed  the  scene  :  the  power 
which  sets  the  scene  like  life  before  the 
inward  eye,  the  graphic  touch  which 
makes  it  unforgetable,  belong,  of  right, 
to  the  imagination  alone. 

If  invention  sets  itself  to  attempt  what 
only  imagination  can  perform,  it  will 
produce  a  piece  of  stage-property,  or  a 
puppet,  dead  and  cold.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  For  invention,  at 
the  best,  can  only  think  out,  with  pain¬ 
ful  intellectual  workings,  what  details 
seem  most  likely  to  suit  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  imagination  is  the  faculty 
which  “  bodies  forth  the  forms  of 
things.”  It  sees  the  scene  before  it. 


with  all  its  details  visibly  presented,  and 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  set  down 
such  of  these  as  strike  it  most — which 
are  precisely  those  which  invention 
never  would  have  thought  of,  though  it 
had  vexed  its  brain  till  doomsday. 

As  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  great 
poets,  examples  crowd  upon  us.  We 
may  take  one  out  of  “  The  Inferno” — 
one  out  of  hundreds.  It  is  that  of  the 
sinner  pulled  writhing  out  of  the  boiling 
pitch  by  the  hook  of  Grafhacane,  naked, 
black,  and  glistening.  ”  He  looked  to 
me,”  says  Dante,  briefly,  “  like  an 
otter.” 

We  open  Milton.  There  are  the  hosts 
of  the  fallen  angels,  a  thousand  demi¬ 
gods  on  golden  seats,  rising  together  in 
applause  as  Satan  ends  his  speech  ;  and 
forthwith  there  comes  the  revealing 
touch  of  the  imagination  : 

“  Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.” 

We  turn  to  Marlowe  : 

”  Sometimes  a  lovely  boy  in  Dian’s  shape. 

With  hair  that  gilds  the  water  as  it  glides, 

Shall  bathe  him  in  a  spring 

— a  piece  of  imagery  which  invention 
could  never  have  devised,  most  deli¬ 
cately  painted,  and  as  true  as  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  In  truth  the  ”  realms  of  gold  ”  are 
full  of  such  examples.  But  we  have 
another  reason  for  thus  beginning  with 
th^  poets.  There  is  no  difficulty  here 
in  identifying  the  work  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  for  what  it  is.  But  when  we  turn 
from  these  to  works  which  seek  to  paint 
the  scenes  cf  daily  life,  a  certain  diffi¬ 
culty  appears.  We  can  no  longer  always 
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be  sure  that  we  have  caught  the  imagi¬ 
nation  working.  In  the  instances  above 
given  the  imageries  described  were  such 
as  the  eye  of  the  body  never  saw,  but 
only  the  eye  of  the  mind  ;  so  that  the 
result  must  be  the  work  of  imagination 
only,  and  not  of  actually  observed  and 
recollected  fact.  We  know  that  it  was 
in  the  mind’s  eve  only  that  Dante  ever 
saw  a  sinner  pulled  out  of  a  dyke  of 
pitch  by  the  prong  of  a  winged  demon  ; 
that  Marlowe  saw  Diana’s  golden  hair 
float  over  its  own  golden  shadow  ;  or 
that  Milton  beheld  the  hosts  of  applaud¬ 
ing  angels  rise  up  together  from  their 
golden  thrones.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  Dickens  had  not  actually  seen,  and 
recollected,  Mrs.  Gamp  rubbing  her  nose 
backward  and  forward  along  the  warm 
bar  of  the  fender,  or  Mr.  Montague 
Tigg  diving  for  his  shirt-collar  and 
bringing  up  a  string. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  only  on 
the  surface.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
sure  that  these  particular  incidents  were 
not  observed  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  they  were  not  invented. 
They  are  either  the  life-like  work  of  the 
imagination,  or  they  are  life  itself.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  why,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  they  should  not  have  been  the 
work  of  the  imagination  only  ;  for 
though,  if  they  were  so,  they  are  won¬ 
derful  examples,  yet  they  are  not  at  all 
more  wonderful  than  those  from  Dante 
and  Marlowe  above  cited.  The  sinner 
dangling  on  the  prong  of  Graifiacane  is 
just  as  vivid  a  picture  as  Mr.  Tigg  bring¬ 
ing  up  his  string. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  though  any 
single  graphic  touch  may  be  the  result 
of  observation,  neither  Dickens,  nor  any 
other  writer  of  imagination,  ever  takes 
a  whole  character  direct  from  life.  And 
this  is  one  sure  mark  of  the  imaginative 
mind  :  it  may  copy  life  in  places  ;  but 
it  can  do  without  copying  when  it  will, 
and  yet  be  graphic  and  alive. 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  one  re¬ 
sult  of  this  which  is  not  immediately 
connected  with  our  purpose.  The  writer 
of  imagination,  not  being  bound  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  being  free  to  wander  whither¬ 
soever  he  will,  seems  to  have  lived  in  a 
world  in  which  the  people  are  all  worth 
describing.  What  this  means  we  shall 
perhaps  be  better  able  to  realize  if  we 


turn  to  the  work  of  novelists  who  con¬ 
fessedly  despise  imagination,  and  who 
set  themselves  to  copy  ordinary  life 
without  it.  Mr.  Howells  is  the  type  of 
these.  We  open  one  of  his  books,  and 
immediately  find  ourselves  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  people  who  are,  it  is  true,  exactly 
like  life,  but  trivial  and  insipid  to  a  dire 
degree  :  people  who  have  as  little  in 
common  with  Becky  Sharp,  or  Dalgetty, 
or  Paul  Emanuel,  as  tepid  water  with 
champagne  :  poor  creatures,  fit  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  be  read  about  languidly,  and 
then  swept  into  some  dust-hole  of  the 
mind,  and  forgotten.  And,  observe, 
this  must  be  so.  For  a  novelist  who 
can  do  nothing  but  describe  from  life, 
cannot,  even  if  he  has  been  exception¬ 
ally  fortunate,  have  known  very  many 
people  worth  describing.  And  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  character  shall  be  life¬ 
like  :  it  must  possess  some  spark  of  in¬ 
terest  also,  or  be  doomed  “  to  lie  in  cold 
obstruction  and  to  rot.  ” 

How,  then,  does  imagination  act,  not 
in  the  vivid  presentment  of  a  scene,  but 
in  the  drawing  of  character  ?  We  shall 
find,  on  reflection,  that  it  acts  by  iden¬ 
tifying  itself  so  intensely  with  the  per¬ 
sons  it  depicts,  that  it  knows  instinc¬ 
tively  exactly  what,  under  the  given 
conditions,  each  must  say  and  do ; 
which,  as  before,  are  just  those  things 
which  invention  could  not  have  discov¬ 
ered — being  such  as  come  by  intuition, 
not  by  thought. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better,  by  way 
of  illustration,  than  take  Dante’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  whom 
he  met  on  the  brink  of  the  river  of 
blood,  galloping  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
and  shooting  his  arrows  at  the  tyrants 
and  assassins,  whenever  they  ventured 
to  emerge  from  the  red  waves.  On 
catching  sight  of  Dante  and  Virgil  com¬ 
ing  across  the  coast  from  the  ruined 
cliffs,  what  are  the  first  words  that 
Chiron  utters  ?  Let  us  try  to  realize, 
for  a  moment,  what  words  he  was  likely 
to  utter.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  scene  ? 

The  troop  of  Centaurs,  perceiving  the 
two  figures  approaching  down  the  shore, 
and  supposing  them  to  be  two  sinners 
condemned  to  be  plunged  into  the  river 
of  blood,  stand  still,  while  one  of  their 
number  hails  them  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
demands  to  know  in  what  depth  of  the 
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river  Minos  has  condemned  them  to 
stand.  Chiron  is  silent.  His  eyes,  per¬ 
haps  sharper  than  those  of  his  comrades, 
have  been  caught  by  a  circumstance 
which  the  others  have  not  observed,  but 
which  seems  to  him  very  surprising. 
One  of  the  approaching  figures,  as  he 
steps  on  the  loose  pebbles  of  the  shore, 
moves  them  with  his  feet :  the  other 
does  not.  Now  the  spirits  of  the  In¬ 
ferno  have  no  weight,  and  their  feet 
move  nothing  on  which  they  tread.  One 
of  the  figures  is  therefore  a  spirit — but 
the  other,  what  is  he  ?  Chiron  has  never 
seen  such  a  phenomenon  since  he  was 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  sinners  in 
the  river  of  blood.  His  astonishment  is 
so  great  that  he  says  nothing  whatever 
to  the  strangers  as  they  come  up,  but 
turns  to  his  companions  :  "  Do  you  see 
that  the  feet  of  the  one  behind  move  the 
stones  he  treads  on  ?  No  spirit’s  ever 
did  so  !” 

The  surprise  of  the  old  Centaur  was, 
observe,  not  only  natural  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  inevitable.  He  must  have 
felt  just  so.  But  neither  his  surprise, 
nor  the  cause  of  it,  could  have  been  dis¬ 
cerned  by  any  mental  process  which  can 
be  analyzed.  It  was  discerned  by  in¬ 
stinct,  by  intuition  :  in  other  words,  by 
imagination  alone. 

Just  in  the  same  manner  do  all  the 
great  imaginative  writers  produce  their 
characters.  Never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  story,  does  Beatrix  Esmond,  for 
example,  say,  or  think,  or  do,  anything 
but  what,  her  character  and  her  sur* 
roundings  being  what  they  are,  she  must 
have  said,  or  thought,  or  done.  Beatrix 
and  her  compeers  in  the  world  of  fiction 
have  a  common  origin  with  Dante’s 
Chiron. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  character  which 
has  neither  been  imagined  nor  observed, 
but  invented,  has  features  of  its  own. 
Its  sayings  and  doings  seem  to  have  no 
touch  of  the  inevitable.  It  might  say 
or  do  anything,  and  the  reader  would 
experience  no  surprise  ;  for  having  no 
character,  properly  speaking,  it  cannot 
do  anything  out  of  character.  This  kind 
of  puppet  is  most  conspicuously  present, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the 
works  of  the  sensational  novelists,  who 
depend  entirely  on  invention.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  we  prefer  to  examine  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  invention  at  its  best,  we  will  not 


dwell  on  these.  We  will  take  the  case 
of  Hawthorne. 

Nothing  in  all  literature  is,  to  certain 
minds,  more  curiously  irritating  than 
Hawthorne’s  characters.  They  are  the 
productions  of  invention  only  ;  but  they 
come  just  so  near  to  being  living  creat¬ 
ures  that  their  constant  lapses  into  un¬ 
reality,  both  of  speech  and  action,  only 
trouble  and  perplex  the  mind  the  more. 
If  we  take  our  eyes  from  the  characters 
themselves,  and  fix  them,  however  care¬ 
lessly,  on  the  process  by  which  they 
were  constructed,  we  see,  at  once,  in¬ 
vention  at  its  work.  They  have  been 
pieced  together,  as  the  monster  of 
Frankenstein  was  pieced  together,  with 
toil  and  anxious  thought ;  and  the 
marks  of  the  process  are  everywhere 
visible  upon  them.  In  stories  of  the 
su[>ernatural  this  is  less  felt ;  but  when, 
as  in  “  The  Blithedale  Romance,”  and 
”  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  men  and  women 
are  displayed,  we  confess  that  to  us  the 
result  has  something  in  it  singularly  re¬ 
pelling.  Beatrice  Rappaccini  among 
her  poisonous  flowers,  beautiful  and 
deadly  as  themselves,  is  to  us  much 
more  of  a  real  being  than  Priscilla,  or 
Miles  Coverdale,  or  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Dimsdale,  or  (above  all)  little  Pearl. 
The  opinion  will  not  be  popular  with 
Hawthorne’s  admirers ;  but  we  con¬ 
sider  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  exam¬ 
ple  existing  of  what  invention  can  do, 
and  of  what,  out  of  its  sphere,  it  cannot 
do. 

If,  now,  we  go  forth  in  fancy  into  the 
world  of  fiction,  and  look  round  us,  we 
shall  find  that  some  of  the  greatest  writ¬ 
ers  have  done  their  finest  work  without 
invention,  but  never  without  imagina¬ 
tion.  Probably  the  two  finest  novels  in 
our  language,  after  Scott’s,  are  ”  David 
Copperfield  **  and  ”  Vanity  Fair.” 
The  two  have  scarcely  anything  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  must  not  be  compared  to¬ 
gether.  Each  has,  like  wine,  the  tang 
of  its  own  soil.  But  they  agree  in  this, 
that  each  has  been  produced  almost 
without  invention  having  had  a  hand  in 
the  design.  Neither  has  any  plot  worth 
speaking  of.  Invention  is  not  present, 
even  in  its  own  domain  :  much  less  does 
it  intrude  into  the  creation  of  tKe  char¬ 
acters.  And  this  case  often  happens. 
Minds  of  extreme  imaginative  power 
often  seem  to  love  to  throw  the  reins 
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upon  the  neck  of  impulse,  and  to  let  the 
wild-winged  steed  dy  with  them  where  it 
will. 

Invention  may  be  driven,  but  imagi¬ 
nation  cannot  be.  Thackeray  and  Dick¬ 
ens  lived  to  write  at  a  time  when  imag¬ 
ination  had  grown  weak  and  invention 
was  compelled  to  take  its  place — with  a 
result  that  gives  us  **  Little  Dorrit  *’  and 
“The  Adventures  of  Philip.’’  The 
case  of  Scott  is  even  more  striking. 
Compare  “  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  the  most  artistic  novel  in  the 
world,  which  has  invention  and  imagi¬ 
nation  both,  with  “  Castle  Dangerous," 
which,  though  it  was  written  at  a  period 
when  Scott  was  only  half  alive,  has  in¬ 
vention  still.  It  is  the  magic  of  imagi¬ 
nation  that  is  wanting. 

If — still  with  the  object  of  comparing 
the  two  faculties  in  value — we  turn  to 
Shakespeare,  as  the  sovereign  arbiter 
whose  example  must  decide  all  issues, 
we  find  that  he  appears  to  treat  inven¬ 
tion  with  some  disdain. '  He  takes  his 
plots  ready-made,  and  seems  to  care 
next  to  nothing  for  “  situations”  in 
comparison  with  men.  The  imagination 
which  produced  the  character  of  Hamlet 
is  so  great  as  to  be  perhaps  almost  too 
deep  for  art.  It  puzzles  us,  as  Nature 
does.  We  do  not  understand  the  mind 
of  Hamlet :  he  does  not  understand  it 
himself ;  yet  no  character  was  ever 
drawn  more  human  and  alive.  And  yet 
the  very  crisis  of  his  fate  is  brought 
about  by  a  shift  on  which  a  modern 
playwright  would  have  disdained  to 
hang  the  fate  of  one  of  his  rag-dolls — 
the  interchange  of  foils  in  fencing.  That 
Shakespeare  could  have  devised  a  better 
scheme,  if  he  had  cared  to  do  it,  we 
may  take  for  granted.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did 
not  care. 


Are  we,  then,  to  conclude,  from  these 
considerations,  that  invention  is  to  be 
despised  ?  Far  from  it.  In  its  own 
domain  it  is  a  power.  We  owe  “  The 
Arabian  Nights”  almost  to  it  alone. 

“  Gulliver,”  “  Robinson  Crusoe,” 

“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  its  active 
aid  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  some  far  migh¬ 
tier  works,  “  Paradise  Lost,”  or  “  The 
Inferno.”  But  when  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  men  and  women.  Centaurs  and  arch¬ 
angels,  breathe  and  live,  invention  either 
stands  aside  in  modesty,  or  toils  and 
fails. 

Solomon  (so  runs  the  apologue)  was 
one  day  musing  in  his  garden,  at  the 
fifth  hour  of  the  day,  when  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  two  Spirits,  who  bowed 
down  before  him,  and  besought  him  to 
judge,  by  his  wisdom,  which  of  them 
was  the  most  powerful.  Solomon  con¬ 
sented,  and  commanded  the  first  Spirit 
to  display  his  might.  The  Spirit  took  a 
piece  of  rock,  and  smote  with  it  upon  a 
larger  block  :  again,  and  yet  again,  the 
blows  fell ;  and  slowly,  as  the  Spirit 
toiled,  the  block  assumed  the  figure  of 
a  man.  And  the  man  sat  motionless 
and  moved  not ;  because  he  was  of  rock. 
Then  Solomon  signed  with  his  finger  to 
the  other  Spirit.  And  he  stepped  tow¬ 
ard  the  man  of  rock,  and  breathed  upon 
his  eyes,  and  upon  his  feet,  and  upon 
his  heart.  And  the  man  rose  up  as  if 
from  sleep,  and  moved,  and  bowed 
down  at  'the  feet  of  Solomon  ;  for  he 
had  become  a  living  thing.  Then  the 
first  Spirit  drooped  and  trembled  ;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  other  shone  like  light, 
and  he  laughed  so  gloriously  with  tri¬ 
umph,  that  at  .the  sound  of  his  laughter 
Solomon  awoke  ;  and  behold,  it  was  a 
dream. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


THE  DIVER. 

From  the  German  of  Friedrich  Schiller. 

BY  SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

“  Ho  !  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold. 
Will  dive  through  yon  whirling  eddy  ? 

Within  it  I  fling  this  goblet  of  gold. 

The  black  maw  has  gulphed  it  already. 

He  that  brings  it  me  back  from  yon  yeasty  deep. 
That  goblet  all  for  his  own  may  keep.  ” 
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Spoke  the  king,  and  the  goblet  down  he  flung 
From  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  o'er 
The  limitlett  ocean  high-beetling  hung, 

To  the  whirlpool’s  frenzied  roar. 

'*  Who,  again  I  ask,  has  the  nerve,  will  dare 
To  dive  through  the  deeps  that  are  surging  there  ?” 

Of  the  knights  and  the  squires  that  were  standing  near 
On  the  silence  not  one  breaks  in  ; 

Down  into  the  raging  flood  they  peer. 

But  the  goblet  none  cares  to  win. 

And  again  the  king  asks,  as  no  sign  they  make, 

“  Is  there  no  one  will  venture  that  plunge  to  take  ?” 

Still  all  is  hushed  as  before  ;  but  now 
From  the  band  of  squires  that  stood  quaking  broke 
A  youth,  meek  of  mien,  but  with  fearless  brow. 

And  he  flung  down  his  belt  and  his  cloak  ; 

And  the  lords  and  the  ladies  round  all  gaze 
On  the  shapely  youth  with  eager  amaze. 

And  as  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  he  goes, 

And  looks  down  into  the  chasm. 

Aloft  with  a  roar  the  Charybdis  throws 

The  flood  it  had  sucked  down  with  furious  spasm, 
And  up,  as  its  black  breast  parts  in  sunder, 

Foams  the  flood  with  a  din  as  of  distant  thunder. 

And  it  boils  and  it  bubbles,  it  hisses,  it  booms. 

As  when  water  meets  fire,  and  together  they  rush  ; 
The  drenching  spray  to  the  welkin  spumes. 

Torrents  endless  on  torrents  crowd  on  and  crush. 
And  still  they  pour  onward,  and  never  are  spent. 

As  though  ocean  on  spawning  new  oceans  were  ^nt. 

But  at  last  the  mad  turmoil  grows  still,  and  between 
The  snow-white  flakes  of  the  weltering  swell, 

A  black  wide  fathomless  chasm  is  seen. 

That  looks  as  it  led  to  the  vaults  of  Hell, 

And  into  that  swirling  crater  vast 

The  wild  waves  are  swept  down  fiercely  and  fast 

Now  swift,  while  the  chasm  is  still  gaping  there, 

Does  the  youth  unto  God  his  soul  confide, 

And — a  shriek  of  horror  rings  through  the  air — 

He  is  swept  away  in  the  whirling  tide. 

And  in  wondrous  wise  its  jaws  close  o’er 
That  swimmer  bold  :  he  is  seen  no  more. 

A  hush  came  over  the  watery  abyss. 

Far  down  hollow  moanings  were  heard  to  swell  ; 
Men  whispered  in  fear,  and  their  words  were  this  : 

“  Brave  youth  !  gallant  heart !  farewell,  farewell !” 
And  hollower  grew  the  strange  moanings  they  heard. 
And  their  hearts  sank  with  terror,  but  no  one  stirred- 
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Thy  crown  if  yonder  thou  wert  to  fling, 

And  taid,  that  crown  who  shall  bring  me  here, 

’Til  his  to  wear,  and  to  wear  as  king. 

Not  me  would  it  tempt,  that  guerdon  dear. 

What  the  howling  abysses  down  there  conceal 
May  the  lips  of  no  man  that  lives  reveal. 

In  yon  whirlpool’s  gripe  barks  many  and  tall 
Sheer  down  into  fathomless  deeps  have  shot. 

But  mast  and  keel,  rent  and  shattered,  are  all 

Which  up  from  that  fell  grave  their  way  have  wrought. 
And  clear,  like  a  tempest’s  rush,  and  clearer. 

They  hear  the  roar  driving  on  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  boils  and  it  bubbles,  it  hisses,  it  booms. 

As  when  water  meets  hre.  and  together  they  rush 
The  drenching  spray  to  the  welkin  spumes. 

Torrents  endless  on  torrents  crowd  on  and  crush, 

And  up,  as  its  black  breast  parts  in  sunder. 

They  rush  with  a  din  as  of  distant  thunder. 

And  see  !  from  that  black  breast’s  weltering  flow 
Something  white  as  a  swan  uprears. 

And  an  arm  is  bared,  and  a  shoulder  of  snow. 

And  stoutly  with  spirit  unflagging  it  steers. 

“  ’Tis  he  !”  and  aloft  in  triumph  he  swings 
In  his  left  hand  the  goblet  which  was  the  king’s. 

A  deep,  deep  breath  and  a  long  drew  he. 

And  he  hailed  the  glad  light  of  day, 

And  each  to  the  other  cried  out  in  glee, 

“  He  lives  !  it  is  he  !  it  has  missed  its  prey  ! 

From  the  maelstrom’s  clutch,  from  the  very  grave, 

He  has  saved  his  soul  alive  !  Oh  brave  !’  ’ 

He  comes  ;  close  round  him  with  shouts  they  cling. 

And  on  knee  low  bending  there 
He  tenders  the  goblet  to  the  king, 

And  the  king,  he  beckons  his  daughter  fair  ; 

For  the  youth  she  brims  it  with  sparkling  wine. 

And  thus  did  he  to  the  king  propine  : 

“  Long  live  the  king  !  let  the  man  be  glad 
Who  draws  his  breath  in  the  rosy  air  ! 

Down  yonder  are  horrors  to  make  us  mad  ; 

To  tempt  the  kind  gods  let  no  man  dare. 

Nor  ever  desire  to  behold  what  they 
In  terror  and  darkness  have  hidden  away. 

“  Down,  swift  as  lightning,  down  it  bore  me. 

When  a  torrent  that  burst  from  its  craggy  lair 
With  fury  resistless  came  sweeping  o’er  me. 

And,  clutched  in  its  gripe,  I  went  whirling  there. 
Through  the  swirl  of  the  currents  spun  round  and  round. 
Like  a  schoolboy’s  top,  and  no  footing  found. 
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“  Then  I  called  in  that  anguish  of  dread  and  woe 
On  God,  and  a  peak  He  showed  to  me. 

That  rose  sheer  up  from  the  depths  below  ; 

Straight  I  caught  it  fast,  and  from  death  was  free  ; 

And  there,  too,  the  coral  spikes  among. 

The  goblet,  saved  from  deeps  bottomless,  hung. 

“  Below  me  a  precipice  vast  and  sheer 
Hung  o'er  an  abyss  of  a  purply  black  ; 

A  hush  like  eternity's  fell  on  my  ear. 

But  low  down  the  eye  could  with  horror  track. 

Where  the  snake,  salamander,  and  dragon  fell 
Writhed  in  the  jaws  of  that  ghastly  hell. 

There  they  huddled  and  swarmed,  black,  loathly,  and'grim, 
Intertwined  in  a  hideous  bail — 

The  prickly  roach,  the  chaetodon  with  him. 

And  the  hammerhsh,  loathliest,  blackest  of  all. 

And  threatening  and  fierce  the  teeth  gleamed  through  the  dark 
Of  the  ocean-hyaena, — the  terrible  shark. 

“  And  there  hung  I ;  O  God,  to  be 
So  far  from  all  human  aidance  thrown. 

The  one  sentient  thing  'mid  the  spawn  of  the  sea. 

Alone  in  that  solitude  ghastly, — alone  ! 

Far  down  where  no  mortal  speech  can  pierce. 

In  that  dismal  wasu  'mong  its  monsters  fierce. 

“  And,  O  horrible  thought !  it  is  crawling  there 
With  its  hundred  suckers  around  it  flung. 

It  will  dart  on  me  *  —so  in  mad  despair 
I  let  go  the  coral  to  which  I  had  clung. 

When  away  the  wild  whirling  torrent  tore  me, 

But  that  torrent  I  blessed,  for  aloft  it  bore  me  !" 

In  wonder  lost  for  a  while  stood  the  king. 

Then  out  spake  he  :  “  The  goblet  is  thine  ! 

And  see,  for  thy  guerdon  I  add  this  ring. 

Begemmed  with  stones  of  a  priceless  shine. 

If  again  thou  wilt  venture,  and  tell  to  me 

What  thou  saw'st  in  the  nethermost  gulfs  of  the  sea  !” 

Then  pity  was  stirred  in  his  daughter’s  breast : 

O  father  !”  with  fondling  tones  she  prayed, 

"  Enough,  enough  of  this  hideous  jest ; 

None  like  him  for  you  ever  such  venture  made. 

And  if  naught  can  your  frenzied  longing  stay. 

Let  your  knights  shame  the  feat  of  the  squire,  if  they  may  !” 

Straight  the  king  caught  the  goblet  up  in  his  hand. 

And  he  hurled  it  into  the  whirlpool’s  roar  : 

“  Bring  me  back  that  goblet,  here  where  I  stand. 

And  the  best  of  my  knights  thou  shall  ride  before  ; 

Ay,  this  very  day  shall  thy  bridals  see 
With  her  who  so  tenderly  pleads  for  thee  !” 


*  Schiller  Rives  no  nanae  to  the  “  It,”  leaving  his  reader  to  picture  for  himself  what  the 
creature  may  be, — some  fabled  monster  of  the  Octopus  order,  probably,  as  drawn  by  Victor 
Hugo,  in  his  ”  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.” 
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Then  his  soul  with  a  rapture  divine  was  flushed, 

Courage  flashed  from  his  eyes.  What  could  now  dismay  ? 

There  she  stood  in  her  beauty — he  looked — she  blushed, 

Then  grew  ashy  pale,  and  straight  fainted  away. 

That  peerless  prize  he  will  win,  or  drown, 

,  And  again  to  the  wild  waves  he  plunges  down. 

’Tis  returning,  the  maelstrom,  its  roaring  they  hear, 

A  boom  as  of  thunder  foretokens  its  course  ; 

Down  over  the  cliff  many  fond  eyes  peer. 

They  are  coming,  they’re  come,  all  the  billows  in  force. 

They  roar  up  to  the  cliff,  they  fall  back  with  a  roar, 

But  no  billow  brings  back  the  youth  once  more. 

— Blackvfood' s  Magazine. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  NOVEL. 
BY  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 


I. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  Editor 
of  a  P'lorentine  journal,  the  Revue  In¬ 
ternationale,  asked  me  to  give  him  an 
article  on  the  present  state  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novel,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  has  now  asked  me  to 
survey  fiction  with  a  yet  more  extensive 
view,  taking  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  commission  is 
a  large  one,  and  it  behoves  the  com¬ 
missioner  to  take  it  up  modestly.  The 
only  excuse  that  I  can  give  for  taking  it 
up  at  all  is,  that  for  a  good  many  years 
I  have  had  to  give  weekly,  if  not  daily, 
dreadful  lines  for  purposes  of  business 
to  probably  as  many  English,  French, 
and  American  novels  as  anybody  else 
has  read  for  pleasure.  He  who  reads 
French  novels  reads  at  the  present  day, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  Russian  also, 
though  he  may  not  read  them  as  he 
would  like  to  do,  at  first-hand.  Ger¬ 
man  novels  I  have  read  in  less  numbers, 
but  I  think  sufficiently.  With  the  re¬ 
cent  fiction  of  Italy  and  Spain  I  cannot 
claim  muchr  direct  acquaintance  ;  but 
those  who  can,  tell  me  that  it  is  in  both 
cases  little  but  a  more  or  less  varied 
echo  of  that  of  France  and  England.  I 
have  heard  that  there  are  some  striking 
noMels  in  Dutch,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  asserts  that  they  are  very  many. 
Scandinavia,  again,  like  Russia,  has  its 
prominent  novelists,  but  they  too  can 
be  read  “in  translations,  sir,  in  trans¬ 
lations  and,  though  I  myself  detest  a 


translation,  I  think  that  one  thing  may 
be  said  for  it,  even  by  its  greatest  ill- 
wishers.  It  must  be  an  extraordinarily 
bad  translation  which  does  not  convey 
to  a  tolerably  experienced  reader  some 
idea  of  what  the  original  is  like,  and 
whether  it  is  worth  reading  or  not. 
Certainly  this  would  not  be  the  case  if 
many  translators  went  on  the  principles 
of  those  two  French  translators  of 
Sterne,  one  of  whom  (rather  a  great 
man  in  his  way)  confessed  that  he  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  English,  but  hoped 
that  he  had  a  “  profound  and  respectu- 
ous  sentiment  for  the  graces  of  the 
French  tongue,”  while  the  other  vouch¬ 
safed  the  warning  that  as  M.  Sterne’s 
jokes  were  often  bad,  he  had  “  left  them 
on  one  side,”  and  substituted  good 
ones  of  his  own.  This  ghastly  thin¬ 
faced  time  of  ours  is  not  up  to  such  no¬ 
bility  of  vice,  and  the  result  is  that  even 
the  worst  translation  generally  has  some¬ 
thing  of  its  original. 

Let  me,  then,  with  this  honest  con¬ 
fession  of  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not 
know  at  first-hand,  attempt  the  pre¬ 
scribed  task,  taking  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  first,  then  crossing  the  Channel, 
and  finally  grouping  the  American  and 
Russian  novels  (both  of  them  very 
closely  connected  with  the  French)  to¬ 
gether,  and  making  a  sort  of  tail  of  the 
minor  nations.  The  first  part  should 
be  taken  first,  not  merely  as  the  most 
important  to  an  Englishman  (or  if  Dr. 
Clark  prefers  it,  a  Briton),  but  as  the 
most  difficult,  for  it  is  no  joke  to  review 
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and  summarily  judge  a  department  of 
literature  in  which  the  chief  practition¬ 
ers  are  in  some  cases  one's  personal 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  need  to  go  through,  before 
an  English  audience,  the  particular  per¬ 
formances  of  each  of  our  principal  nov¬ 
elists.  During  the  last  lustre  the  num¬ 
ber  has  been  sensibly  diminished,  and 
as  sensibly  increased.  Mr.  Charles 
Reade,  and  just  lately  Mrs.  Wood,  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  majority,  and 
there  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
George  Meredith  and  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
hardly  any  one  writing  who  had  made 
much  name  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  have  not  only  made 
themselves  great  names,  but — which  is 
more  interesting  to  Criticus,  if  not  to 
Amiats — have  done  a  great  deal  to  fur¬ 
ther  that  return  to  the  pure  romance, 
as  distinguished  from  the  analytic  novel, 
which  was  seen  to  be  coming  several 
years  ago.  It  is  very  amusing  for  a 
looker-on  to  see  the  renaissance,  round 
the  names  of  these  two  agreeable  writ¬ 
ers,  of  the  squabbles  which  have  so  often 
occurred  in  former  ages — the  squabbles 
of  the  devotees  of  the  bookish  writer 
and  the  less  bookish,  of  the  discoverer 
of  plagiarisms  and  the  pooh-pooher  of 
discoveries  of  plagiarisms,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  some  little 
private  vanities  to  remember  that  when, 
ten  years  ago,  some  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
critical  friends  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  his 
reprinting  his  New  Arabian  Nights 
from  one  of  those  periodicals  which  have 
”  one  regular  subscriber  besides  the 
contributors,”  and  urged  him  to  stick 
to  gossipy  essays,  there  were  those  who 
took  the  other  view.  But  let  us  try  to 
be  as  little  personal,  both  in  this  and 
other  matters,  as  possible,  even  (if  it  be 
possible)  to  avoid  submitting  to  that 
rather  tyrannical  demand  which  an 
amiable  writer  in  these  very  pages  put 
forth  not  long  ago  to  all  and  sundry,  to 
confess  that  they  thought  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel  the  greatest  novel  of 
the  century  (or  was  it  of  all  time  ?),  or 
else  acknowledge  themselves  recreant 
and  craven.  I  will  do  neither,  though 
there  are  few  persons  to  whom  I  yield  in 
respect  for  Mr.  Meredith’s  genius.  So 
also  I  shall  not  say  whether  I  like 
Treasure  Island  better  than  King  Solo¬ 


mon's  Mines,  or  King  Solomon's  Mines 
better  than  Treasure  Island.  I  only 
wish  I  had  either  drawn  the  personage 
of  John  Silver  or  written  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  Twala  and  Sir  Henry. 

Moreover  the  question  happens  not  to 
be  one  of  liking  at  all,  still  less  one  of 
ranking  novelists  old  and  new  in  order 
of  merit.  The  question  is  to  set  in 
order,  as  well  as  may  be,  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  English  novels  of  the 
day,  and  to  indicate,  with  as  little  rash¬ 
ness  as  possible,  which  of  them  are  on 
the  mounting  hand  and  which  are  on  the 
sinking.  And  for  my  part,  and  in  the 
first  place,  1  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
think  the  reappearance  of  the  romance 
of  adventure  at  all  likely  to  be  a  mere 
passing  phenomenon.  For  the  other 
kind,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  in  the 
course  of  these  papers,  has  gone  hope¬ 
lessly  sterile  in  all  European  countries, 
and  is  very  unlikely  to  be  good  for  any¬ 
thing  unless  it  is  raised  anew  from  seed, 
and  given  a  pretty  long  course  of  time. 
In  more  than  one  sense  it  had  not,  or 
has  not  (for  it  still  flourishes  after  a 
sort),  got  so  bad  with  us  as  in  other 
countries.  The  habits  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  nation  have  kept  us  from  that 
curious  scholasticism  of  dull  unclean¬ 
ness  on  which  too  many  French  novel¬ 
ists  spend  their  time.  There  is  still  too 
much  healthy  beehness  and  beeriness 
(much  of  both  as  it  has  lost)  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  temperament  to  permit  it  to  indulge 
in  the  sterile  pessimism  which  seems  to 
dominate  Russian  fiction.  When  we 
come  to  the  comparison  with  America, 
we  are  getting  on  very  delicate  ground. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  putting  the 
difference  is  to  recall  a  pleasant  observa¬ 
tion  of  Thackeray’s,  in  his  remarks  on 
Maginn’s  Maxims  of  Sir  Morgan 
O'  Doherty.  The  good  Sir  Morgan  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  fashionable 
life,  that  you  were  to  drink  champagne 
after  white  cheeses,  water  after  red  (or 
was  it  the  other  way  ?)  ;  and  Thackeray 
rejoined  very  truly  that  fashionable  so¬ 
ciety  did  not  trouble  itself  whether  you 
did*  both,  or  neither,  or  either.  Now 
America,  a  little  young  at  ”  culture,”  is 
taking  her  literary  etiquette  books  very 
seriously  and  trying  to  obey  their  mi¬ 
nutest  directions  ;  while  Englishmen, 
whose  literary  breeding  is  of  an  older 
stamp  and  tolerably  well  established,  do 
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not  trouble  themselves  about  it  at  all. 
For  my  part,  I  think  some  of  my  friends 
are  very  hard  on  Mr.  Howells  when  he 
makes  those  comic  little  critical  excur¬ 
sions  of  his.  Your  virtuous  beginner 
always  plays  the  game  with  surpassing 
strictness,  and  is  shocked  at  the  lax  con¬ 
duct  of  oldsters. 

In  England  we  have  escaped  the  worst 
of  all  these  things.  We  have  a  few  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  future  in  which  inspired 
proletarians  of  heroic  virtue  do  suit  and 
service  to  angelic  prostitutes  of  queenly 
manners,  but  they  are  not  taken  very 
seriously.  The  “  cult  of  the  young  per¬ 
son,”  which  some  innocent  British  writ¬ 
ers  deplore,  has  at  least  kept  us  from 
the  last  depth  of  dirty  dulness,  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  still  a  very  long  way  from  being 
America.  Half  a  score  of  writers  pos¬ 
sessing  gifts  which  range  from  very  con¬ 
siderable  talent  to  decided  genius,  and 
perhaps  not  less  than  half  a  thousand 
possessing  gifts  ranging  from  very  con¬ 
siderable  talent  to  none  at  all,  have 
elaborated,  partly  by  their  own  efforts 
and  partly  by  following  the  great  models 
of  the  last  generation,  a  kind  of  mixed 
mode  or  half-incident,  half-character 
novel,  which  at  its  best  is  sometimes 
admirable,  and  at  its  average  is  often 
quite  tolerable  pastime.  We  are  still 
curiously  behindhand  in  the  short  story, 
the  nouvelle  properly  so  called,  which  is 
not  a  marchen,  or  a  burlesque,  or  a  tale 
of  terror  (these  three  we  can  sometimes 
do  very  well).  If  there  is  any  falling 
off,  the  determined  optimist  may  remem¬ 
ber  the  mercies  which  tempered  the 
domination  of  the  Campaigner  to  poor 
Mr.  Binney.  If  we  have  cut  off  the 
cigars  we  have  considerably  improved 
the  claret ;  or  in  other  words,  if  we  have 
lost  some  graces,  some  charms  of  the 
finest  and  rarest  kind,  we  have  greatly 
bettered  the  average — (I  must  be  par¬ 
doned  italics  here) — the  average  struc¬ 
ture  and  arrangement  of  the  average 
novel.  How  weak  a  point  this  has  al¬ 
ways  been  with  our  great  novelists,  at 
any  rate  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  everybody  who  has  studied  literary 
history  knows.  Scott  never  seems  to 
have  had  the  slightest  idea  what  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen,  or  how  it  was  going  to 
happen,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
generally  did  happen  delightfully  if  ir¬ 
regularly  enough.  Dickens  is  supposed 


to  have  been  very  careful  about  his 
schemes,  though  if  any  man  can  explain 
to  me  what  the  plot  of  Little  Dorrit  is  ; 
why  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  chose  in  that  en¬ 
tirely  irrational  and  unprofitable  man¬ 
ner  to  persecute  Lady  Dedlock  ;  why 
anything,  no  matter  what,  as  it  actually 
does  happen  in  Hard  Times,  happens  ; 
and  what  the  sense  or  meaning  of 
Estella’s  general  conduct  is  in  Great 
Expectations,  he  will  do  more  than  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  do  for  myself,  or 
than  a^y  one  else  has  yet  been  able  to 
do  for  me.  Thackeray’s  sins  (if  in 
novel-writing  it  be  not  blasphemy  to  say 
that  Thackeray  sinned  at  all)  are  gross, 
palpable,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
confessed  by  the  sinner.  In  particular, 
if  any  one  will  try  to  arrange  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  various  Pendennis  books, 
and  if  his  hair  does  not  turn  white  in 
the  process,  he  may  be  guaranteed 
against  any  necessity  for  a  peruke  aris¬ 
ing  from  similarly  hopeless  intellectual 
labor.  Of  course  these  things  are  usual¬ 
ly  very  small  faults,  except  in  cases  such 
as  that  where  out  of  sheer  good  nature 
and  deference  to  old  friends  Scott  spoiled 
the  finale  of  St.  Ronan  s  Well — cases 
in  which  the  carelessness  or  wilful  in¬ 
difference  to  keeping  the  house  in  order 
really  hurts  the  stoiy.  But  they  are 
faults,  and  1  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  tendency  in  average  novel-writing 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  to 
correct  them.  Again,  the  average  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  said  novel  is  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  distinct 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  minor 
details  of  craftsmanship.  There  are  one 
or  two  propular  writers  (I  could  mention 
one  in  particular,  if  the  object  here  were 
not  to  be  as  little  personal  as  may  be) 
who  still  sin  flagrantly  in  the  old  direc¬ 
tion  of  taking  fair  pains  over  the  first 
and  the  third  volume  and  flinging  to  the 
public  the  slovenliest  botch  ot  a  second 
that  it  is  likely  to  tolerate.  But  this 
want  of  literary  conscience  and  literary 
self-respect  is  much  rarer  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  appears  to  be  regarded,  by 
younger  hands  especially,  with  propier 
disgust. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  think,  much  as 
I  respect  many  of  its  individual  practi¬ 
tioners,  that  the  English  novel  of  the 
day  in  its  average  form  is  a  work  of  art 
which  ranks  very  high.  To  begin  with. 
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though  it  has  for  many  years  almost 
wholly  devoted  itself  to  character,  how 
many  characters  has  it  produced  that 
will  live,  that  will  accompany  in  the 
memories  of  posterity  the  characters  of 
the  masters  of  the  past  ?  Very  few,  I 
think.  We  read  its  books  often  with 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  with  admira* 
tion,  at  the  moment,  but  they  add  little 
to  the  abiding  furniture  of  our  minds  and 
memories.  And  here  let  me  guard 
against  an  objection  which  is  obvious 
enough,  that  a  man  furnishes  his  mind 
pretty  early,  and  by  the  time  he  comes 
to  forty  has  no  room  left.  I  do  not 
find  it  so.  1  have  within  the  last  few 
years,  within  the  last  few  months,  read 
books  for  the  first  time  whose  characters 
I  am  quite  certain  I  shall  not  forget 'till 
I  forget  every  thing.  Nor  am  I  short  of 
memory,  for,  as  far  as  mere  facts  go,  I 
could  give  plenty  of  details  of  many 
novels  published  in  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  But  very  few  indeed  of 
their  characters  and  their  incidents  and 
stories  have  taken  rank  with  Partridge 
at  the  theatre,  with  the  Baron  in  his 
Patmos,  with  Esmond  breaking  his 
sword  before  Beatrix’s  princely  lover, 
with  Lavengro  teaching  Armenian  to 
Isobel  Berners,  with  Aniyas  flinging  his 
sword  into  the  sea.  I  must  confess  also 
that  I  hold  a  creed  which  may  seem  to 
some  people,  perhaps  to  most,  irrational 
and  even  childish.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
genius  and  of  talent  always  present  on 
the  earth,  but  1  do  think  that  in  the 
blossoming  times  of  the  intellect  the 
genius  and  the  talent  are  pretty  con* 
stant  in  their  total  amount.  If  you  get 
the  sum  spread  widely  about  you  get  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  now  abundant, 
and  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  the 
novel.  Of  the  immense  numbers  of 
novels  which  are  now  written,  a  very 
large  proportion  cannot  be  called  in  any 
true  sense  bad,  and  of  the  still  considera¬ 
ble  number  which  are  written  by  our  best 
men  there  are  few  which  may  not  be  call¬ 
ed  in  a  very  real  sense  good.  The  great 
models  which  they  have  before  them, 
the  large  rewards  of  successful  writing, 
and  (for  why  should  not  a  man  magnify 
his  own  office  ?)  the  constant  exposure 
and  reprobation  of  the  grosser  faults  of 
novel-writing  on  the  part  of  critics,* 

*  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  I  could 


have  brought  about  a  much  higher  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  excellence,  a  better  turnout 
of  average  work,  than  was  ever  known 
before.  But,  either  from  the  very  fact 
of  this  imitating  and  schoolmastering, 
or  from  sheer  haste,  or  what  not,  we  do 
not  seem  to  get  the  very  best  things. 

Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  return  to 
the  earliest  form  of  writing,  to  the  pure 
romance  of  adventure,  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  thing  indeed,  and  if  anything  could 
be  wanting  to  make  it  more  interesting 
it  would  be  the  close  coincidence  of  three 
examples  of  it  in  England,  each  of  which 
recognized  the  principle,  each  of  which 
obtained  a  great  popularity  by  this  rec¬ 
ognition,  but  which,  both  in  the  one 
book  which  will  not  last  and  the  two 
which  will,  showed  many  of  the  faults 
of  new  experiments.  It  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  ungracious,  to  say  much 
here  of  the  faults  of  Called  Baek.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  without  being  more 
than  critically  unfair  to  the  public,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  its  temporary 
popularity,  except  on  the  ground  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  it  was  distinctly  an 
attempt  to  tell  an  interesting  story.  As 
literature,  of  course  both  Treasure 
Island  and  King  Solomon  s  Mines  are 
miles  above  Called  Back,  and  they  also 
exceed  it  in  interest  ;  but  they,  too,  set 
the  same  simple  aim  before  them,  and 
succeed  in  it.  Both  writers  seem,  either 
from  fear  or  some  other  reason,  to  have 
exercised  a  rather  unnecessary  economy 
of  means,  Mr.  Stevenson  voluntarily 
depriving  himself  of  the  most  fertile 
source — a  source  more  fertile  than  all 
others  joined  together — of  romance  in¬ 
terest,  while  Mr.  Haggard  drew  on  it 
only  sparingly  in  the  episode  of  Foulata. 
But  we  do  not  want  a  detailed  criticism 
of  these  books,  or  of  any  books  here. 
The  point  is,  that  in  both  the  writers 
have  deliberately  reverted  to  the  simpler 
instead  of  the  more  complicated  kind  of 
novel,  and  have  pitched  away  minute 

not  undertake  to  teach  the  complete  art  of 
novel-writing  in  so  many  lessons.  I  was 
obliged  once  to  confess  as  much,  to  a  very  ami¬ 
able  person  who,  in  consequence  of  a  critique 
of  mine,  sent  me  a  check  with  an  agreeable 
apology  for  its  not  being  larger,  and  a  request 
for  more  of  that  excellent  advice.  It  was  not 
possible  to  keep  his  check  ;  but  I  have  always 
thought  that  be  must  have  been  a  very  nice 
man.  As  a  general  rule  authors  do  not  send 
such  documents  to  their  critics  ;  you  may  go  a 
long  way  “  without  a  check”  on  that  rosid. 
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manners-painting  and  refined  character- 
analysis.  I  hold  that  they  have  done 
rightly  and  wisely.  For  the  fictitious 
(as  distinguished  from  the  poetic)  por¬ 
traiture  of  manners  and  the  fictitious 
dissection  of  character  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  minute  and  superficial  points, 
and  when  those  points  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  over  and  over  again,  or  when  the 
manners  and  characters  of  a  time  have 
become  very  much  levelled  and  man- 
nerized,  an  inevitable  monotony  and 
want  of  freshness  in  the  treatment  comes 
about.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  all  European  languages  more  or 
less  for  a  long  time  past.  Except  in  the 
minutest  details,  manners  have  altered 
very  little  for  the  last  half-century — a 
stability  which  has  not  been  a  little  in¬ 
creased  by  the  very  popularity  of  novels 
themselves.  A  boy  or  girl  now  learns 
manners  less  from  life  than  from  books, 
and  reproduces  those  manners  in  his  or 
her  own  fresh  generation.  The  novel 
has  thus  “  bred  in  and  in,"  until  thfc  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  feebleness  of  strain  has 
been  reached.  But  the  incidents,  and 
the  broad  and  poetic  features  of  charac¬ 
ter  on  which  the  romance  relies,  are  not 
matters  which  change  at  all.  They  are 
always  the  same,  with  a  sameness  of 
nature,  not  of  convention.  The  zest 
with  which  we  read  novels  of  character 
and  manners  is  derived,  at  least  in  the 
main,  from  the  unlikeness  of  the  char¬ 
acters  and  manners  depicted.  The  relish 
with  which  we  read  the  great  romances 
in  prose,  drama,  and  verse  is  derived 
from  the  likeness  of  the  passions  and 
actions,  which  are  always  at  bottom  the 
same.  There  is  no  danger  of  repetition 
here  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  faith¬ 
ful  the  repetition  the  surer  the  success, 
because  the  artist  is  only  drawing  deeper 
on  a  perennial  source.  In  the  other 
case  he  is  working  over  and  over  again 
in  shallow  ground,  which  yields  a  thin¬ 
ner  and  weedier  return  at  every  crop¬ 
ping.  • 

But  it  will  be  said.  Are  we  to  have 
nothing  new  ?  Are  we  simply  to  hunt 
old  trails  ?  Whereto  I  reply  with  a  dis- 
iinguo.  A  time  may  possibly  come, 
may  be  near  at  hand,  when  some  consid¬ 
erable  change  of  political  or  social  life 
may  bring  about  so  new  a  state  of  man¬ 
ners.  and  raise  into  prominence  as  an 
ordinary  phase  so  different  a  side  of  hu¬ 


man  character,  that  the  analytic  novelist 
may  once  more  find  ready  to  his  hand 
new  material  which  in  its  turn  will  grow 
stale,  just  as  the  ordinary  middle-class 
person  fairly  educated  and  acquainted 
with  the  novelists  from  Scott  downward 
is  now  getting  stale  in  all  European 
countries,  even  in  those  which,  like 
Russia  and  America,  seem  as  if  they 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  virgin  soil  to 
cultivate.  And  then  that  generation, 
whether  it  is  the  next  or  the  next  after, 
will  have  to  return  as  we  are  doing  to 
the  romance  for  something  fresh.  For 
the  romance  is  of  its  nature  eternal  and 
preliminary  to  the  novel.  The  novel  is 
of  its  nature  transitory  and  is  parasitic 
on  the  romance.  If  some  of  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  novels  themselves  partake  of 
eternity,  it  is  only  because  the  practi¬ 
tioners  have  been  cunning  enough  to 
borrow  much  from  the  romance.  Miss 
Austen  is  the  only  English  novelist  I 
know  who  attains  the  first  rank  with 
something  like  a  defiance  of  interest  of 
story,  and  we  shall  see  another  Homer 
before  we  see  another  Jane.  As  for 
what  we  often  hear  about  the  novel  of 
science,  the  novel  of  new  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  novel  of  altruism,  and  heaven 
knows  what,  it  is  all  stark  naught.  The 
novel  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  beliefs, 
with  any  convictions,  with  any  thoughts 
in  the  strict  sense,  except  as  mere  gar- 
nishings.  Its  substance  must  always  be 
life  not  thought,  conduct  not  belief,  the 
passions  not  the  intellect,  manners  and 
morals  not  creeds  and  theories.  Its 
material,  its  bottom,  must  always  be 
either  the  abiding  qualities  or  the  fleet¬ 
ing  appearances  of  social  existence, 
quicquid  agunt  homines  not  quicquid 
cogitant.  In  the  first  and  most  important 
division  there  has  been  no  change  within 
recorded  history,  and  if  esoteric  Bud¬ 
dhism  were  to  become  the  Church  of 
England  established  by  law,  and  a  Great 
British  Republic,  with  the  eminent  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  Camborne  division  of  Corn¬ 
wall  as  President,  were  to  take  the  place 
of  the  monarchy,  there  would  be  no 
change  in  these.  There  would  probably 
be  none  if  the  whole  human  race  were 
evicted  from  this  earth  and  re-established 
in  Mars.  In  the  other  class  of  materials 
there  is  a  change,  and  the  very  fact  of 
this  change  necessitates  a  certain  inter¬ 
mission  of  dead  seasons  to  let  the  new 
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form  germinate  and  ripen.  There  is 
perhaps  no  reason  why  a  really  great  ro* 
mance  should  not  be  written  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  con- 
tinuou*  supply  of  great  character-novels 
or  novels  of  manners  should  be  kept  up, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  for  these 
many  years  the  novel  of  character  and 
manners  has  been  almost  solely  culti¬ 
vated.  Even  those  of  our  novelists 
who,  like  Mr.  Bcsant  and  Mr.  Black- 
more,  have  tried  the  historical  romance, 
have  always  to  a  great  extent  treated  it 
in  the  fashion  of  the  other  style.  And 
so  in  a  manner  consummatum  est.  The 
average  man  and  woman  in  England  of 
the  middle  and  late  nineteenth  century, 
has  been  drawn  and  quartered,  analyzed 


and  “  introspected,”  till  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  be  done  with  him  or  her 
either  as  an  Scorch/,  or  with  the  skin  on, 
or  with  clothes  on  the  skin.  Merely  as 
a  man  or  woman,  he  or  she  can  be  dealt 
with  still  profitably,  but  then  you  have 
a  romance  and  not  a  novel.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  of  our  best  proved  writers 
continue  to  write  the  novel  and  not  the 
romance,  or  to  treat  the  romance  as  if 
it  were  the  novel.  Thus  we  do  not,  and 
for  this  and  the  other  reasons  given  we 
cannot,  get  the  best  things.  Nor  shall 
we  till  the  aspect  of  society  is  quite 
changed,  and  till  we  have  bathed  once 
more  long  and  well  in  the  romance  of 
adventure  and  of  passion. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


WATER  LORE. 

BY  J.  A.  FARRER. 


Among  natural  phenomena  that  have 
always  and  everywhere  attracted  the 
superstition  and  the  worship  of  man¬ 
kind,  water  in  its  manifold  forms  nat¬ 
urally  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Its 
peculiarly  destructive  powers,  in  the 
form  of  floods  on  land  or  of  storm  on 
sea  or  lake,  rendered  it  one  of  the 
agencies  at  work  in  the  world  that  it  was 
of  primary  importance  to  humor  and 
appease.  This,  the  fundamental  idea 
of  all  sacrifice,  has  led,  in  the  case  of 
water,  to  all  the  forms  of  gift,  from  that 
of  a  little  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  human 
life,  which  we  find  also  associated  with 
the  other  elements  of  air,  or  earth,  or 
fire.  The  Russians  at  one  time  made 
quite  a  profit  out  of  the  gold  which  the 
Lapps  used  to  throw  into  the  waters  to 
appease  Garan,  that  bad  spirit,  whose 
work  was  the  stirring  up  of  waves,  the 
upsetting  of  boats,  or  the  driving  away 
of  the  fish  ;  and  we  may  read  of  Fijian 
sailors  who  would  often  lose  their  canoes 
in  time  of  storm  by  hurrying  to  throw 
whales’  teeth  as  a  soro  or  atonement  to 
the  waves,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
management  of  their  vessels. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  water  can  be  regarded  and 
treated  exactly  as  a  powerful  but  some¬ 
what  capricious  human  being  is  the  story 
of  an  occurrence  on  the  Guinea  coast  in 


the  year  1693.  The  sea  being  so  unu¬ 
sually  rough  that  the  white  traders  could 
not  come  to  land,  the  king  sent  his 
fetishman  to  make  a  present  to  the  sea 
of  a  jar  of  palm  oil,  a  bag  of  rice  and 
com,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  some 
painted  calico.  And  the  fetishman  not 
only  offered  the  gifts,  but  made  a  regu¬ 
lar  speech  to  the  ocean,  assuring  it  that 
the  king  was  its  friend  and  loved  the 
white  men,  who  had  come  to  trade  with 
him  for  what  he  wanted  ;  that  he  en¬ 
treated  the  sea  not  to  be  angry,  nor  to 
hinder  them  from  landing  their  goods  ; 
and  that  if  it  wanted  palm  oil  and  the 
rest,  the  king  had  sent  it  some,  and  there 
they  were  for  it. 

This  story  betrays  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  water  worship — namely 
a  firm  belief  in  the  personality  and 
human  consciousness  belonging  to  che 
river,  the  lake,  or  the  sea  ;  and  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  meaning  of  such  facts  as 
Xerxes  ordering  the  Hellespont  300 
lashes  for  breaking  his  bridge,  and  not 
long  afterward  casting  into  it,  with  a 
prayer  for  the  success  of  his  expedition, 
the  golden  cup  from  which  he  poured  a 
libation  into  it,  together  with  a  golden 
bowl  and  a  Persian  sword,  by  way  prob¬ 
ably,  as  Herodotus  suggests,  of  making 
amends  to  it  for  his  former  rough  treat¬ 
ment. 
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From  rude  conceptions  like  these  of 
the  animate  nature  of  water,  we  may 
pass,  through  every  possible  variety  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer,  to  the  stage  where 
the  worship  of  a  river  like  the  Nile  or 
the  Ganges  constitutes  a  highly  de* 
veloped  religion.  Ganges,  or  Gunga,  is 
represented  as  a  goddess,  concerning 
whose  origin  there  is  the  usual  grotesque 
mythology  ;  and  so  sacred  are  her  waters 
that  many  Hindoos  will  not  cook  with 
it,  nor  wash  their  clothes  in  it,  and  most 
are  anxious  to  die  within  sight  of  it,  that 
their  sins  may  be  washed  away  at  the 
last  Some  even  drown  themselves  in 
the  river,  in  order  to  ascend  immediate¬ 
ly  to  heaven  and  to  be  absorbed  into 
Brahm  ;  and  the  casting  of  a  single  bone 
of  a  dead  man  into  the  holy  waters  is 
held  to  be  capable  of  insuring  his  salva¬ 
tion.  Bathing  in  the  Ganges,  accom¬ 
panied  with  prayer,  removes  the  sins  of 
thousands  of  births,  and  the  mere 
thought  of  Gunga,  though  at  800  miles' 
distance,  delivers  a  man  from  all  sin, 
and  entitles  him  to  heaven.  In  short, 
all  the  religious  ideas,  and  all  the  relig¬ 
ious  practices,  that  we  usually  find  in 
connection  with  the  memory  of  human 
individuals,  as  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Buddha,  or  Mahomet,  we  find  associated 
with  the  worship  of  this  river  ;  a  worship 
which  does  not  confine  itself  to  merely 
external  ceremonial  and  superstitious 
usage,  but  which  rises  to  the  higher  level 
of  moral  and  spiritual  purification  ;  an 
actual  living  religion,  founded,  as  se¬ 
curely  as  many  a  better  one,  on  nothing 
but  running  water  and  a  superstitious 
belief  in  its  holiness.  For  are  not  rivers 
made  by  the  rain,  and  does  not  rain 
come  from  the  heaven,  the  abode  of  the 
gods  of  all  creeds  ? 

Whether  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  latter  idea  in  explanation  of  the 
sanctity  of  certain  waters,  or  whether, 
as  seems  more  probable,  such  sanctity  is 
merely  the  dfcveloped  result  of  an  orig¬ 
inal  sense  of  the  power  of  water,  in  any 
case  the  purificatory  efficacy  of  water 
seems  early  to  have  assumed  a  spiritual 
as  distinct  from  a  merely  physical  sig¬ 
nificance.  For  the  growth  of  such  an 
idea  from  purely  superstitious  beginnings 
there  is  abundance  of  analogy.  From 
time  immemorial  Hindoos  bathed  in  the 
Ganges  and  other  sacred  rivers  to  cleanse 
themselves  from  moral  sins.  So  did  the 
New  Seeiss. — Vol.  XLVI.,  No.  5 


Jews  in  the  Jordan  ;  and  so  probably 
did  most  other  people  in  their  respective 
rivers.  Long  after  Christianity  had 
been  nominally  established  in  Europe, 
the  Church  had  to  contend  with  the 
superstitious  reverence  which  her  bar¬ 
barous  and  rude  converts  still  paid  as 
of  yore  to  rivers  and  fountains.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  the  Old  World  that  a 
water-religion  prevailed  ;  for  we  may 
read  of  a  native  of  Peru,  who,  after  con¬ 
fession  of  his  guilt,  proceeded  to  bathe 
in  a  river,  with  this  prayer  addressed  to 
it :  “  Oh,  river,  receive  the  sins  I  have 
this  day  confessed  unto  the  sun,  carry 
them  down  to  the  sea,  and  let  them 
never  more  appear.” 

From  this  idea  of  the  purifying  influ¬ 
ence  of  water  came  the  use  of  it  for  rites 
of  baptism,  rites  which  we  find  in  exist¬ 
ence  quite  independently  of  and  prior  to 
Christianity  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
prevailed,  for  instance,  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  ot  the  New  World,  in  Yucatan, 
Peru,  and  Mexico.  In  Mexico  the  mid¬ 
wife,  holding  the  child  over  a  basin  of 
water,  said :  “  My  child,  the  gods 

Ometecutli  and  Omecuatl  (the  sun  and 
the  moon)  have  sent  thee  into  this  mis¬ 
erable  world ;  receive  this  life-giving 
water."  With  that  she  first  wetted  its 
mouth,  its  head,  and  its  breast,  and  then 
plunged  it  bodily  into  the  water,  rubbing 
each  member,  as  she  adjured  every  evil 
to  depart  from  it.  A  similar  use  of 
water  in  Yucatan  and  Peru  at  the  hands 
of  a  priest  was  also  deemed  essential  to 
the  protection  of  a  child  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  evil  spirits. 

In  the  ancient  world  baptism  by  water 
or  by  fire  preceded  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  and  Mithras.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  means  of  regeneration,  and 
for  the  remission  of  penalties  for  sins 
like  perjury.*  Actual  infant  baptism 
must  have  been  an  ordinary  pagan  Ro¬ 
man  rite,  for  we  read  in  Macrobius  that 
the  ninth  day  after  birth,  when  children 
were  purified  and  named,  was  called  the 
dies  lustricus.  The  purifying  influence 
attributed  to  water  led  to  the  idea  that 
it  worked  as  a  talisman  against  evil 
spirits,  an  idea  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  common  belief  of  the  inability  of 
spirits  to  cross  running  water  ;  and  thus 
the  chief  notion  underlying  the  baptis- 
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roal  practices  of  the  world  seems  to  have 
become  that  of  their  efficacy  as  methods 
of  exorcising  evil. 

From  the  magical  effects  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  powers  thus  attributed  to  water,  it 
is  natural  to  find  it  playing  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  in  the  myths  or  folk-tales  which 
belong  to  every  nation.  From  being  re¬ 
garded  as  actuated  by  the  same  feelings 
as  actuate  mankind,  it  can  scarcely  sur¬ 
prise  us  to  find  it  often  identified  or 
convertible  with  actual  human  beings  ; 
as  in  the  famous  old-world  story  of 
Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  wherein  a  river 
plays  the  part  of  a  lover  and  the  object 
of  his  affection  turns  into  a  fountain. 

Pausanias  tells  the  story  of  the  dam¬ 
sel  Bolina,  who,  to  escape  from  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  Phoebus,  plunged  into 
the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Argyrus.  Both  modern  and  ancient 
mythology  abound  in  these  tales  of  the 
pursuit  and  difficult  escape  of  damsels 
beloved  of  deities.  Foremost  among 
these  stories  must  rank  the  tale  of  the 
nymph  Arethusa,  though  in  her  case  the 
lover  was  nothing  more  than  a  river, 
Alpheus  by  name.  She  was  a  native  of 
Elis,  the  sight  of  whose  beauty,  as  she 
bathed  one  day  in  the  river  after  hunt¬ 
ing,  prompted  the  water  to  rise  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  her.  Praying  to  Diana  in  her 
sore  distress,  she  was  turned  into  a 
fountain,  and  Diana  opened  a  secret 
passage  for  her  under  the  earth  and  sea, 
whereby  she  vanished,  to  reappear  near 
Ortygia  in  Sicily.  The  river,  however, 
followed  her  and  rose  also  in  the  same 
place  ;  in  proof  of  which,  whatever  is 
thrown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis  rises 
again  in  the  fountain  Arethusa  near 
-Syracuse. 

All  which  merely  means,  if  we  may 
believe  Sir  G.  Cox,  "  that  she  fled  to  the 
Dawnland  where  Eos  closes  as  she  be¬ 
gins  the  day,  and  where  the  sun  again 
greets  the  love  whom  he  has  lost."  Or, 
if  in  one  version  Arethusa  is  aided  by 
Diana,  who,  herself  also  beloved  of 
Alpheus,  covers  her  own  face  and  the 
faces  of  her  companions  with  mud  so  as 
to  baffle  the  huntsman,  this  means  that 
“  the  sun  cannot  recognize  the  dawn  on 
whom  he  gazes,  because  her  beauty  is 
faded  and  gone." 

The  only  question  is.  Why  should  it 
mean  anything  of  the  sort  ?  For  what 
reason  should  we  resort  to  an  explana¬ 


tion  which  carries  an  air  of  such  extreme 
improbability  on  the  face  of  it  ?  Surely 
we  are  only  justified  in  doing  so  in  de¬ 
fault  of  all  simpler  explanations.  But 
these  are  by  no  means  wanting.  Any 
fancied  resemblance  in  taste  or  color 
between  the  waters  of  the  fountain  Are¬ 
thusa  and  the  river  Alpheus  might  have 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  idea  of 
identity  between  them.  Then,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  identity,  what  more  natural 
than  that  such  a  story  should  have  been 
coined  as  that  which  is  under  dispute  ? 
Every  natural  object  being  thought  in 
those  days  to  have  a  human  personality 
behind  it,  the  story-maker  would  not 
have  hesitated  a  moment  to  convert 
Arethusa  the  damsel  into  Arethusa  the 
fountain,  and  the  subaqueous  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  fountain  and  the  river 
would  probably  be  based  on  some  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphy. 

As  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  geography  give  rise 
to  myths  based  on  the  quasi-humanity 
of  rivers,  some  of  the  Russian  traditions 
of  this  kind  are  worth  mentioning.  The 
river  Vazuza  at  a  certain  point  branches 
off  from  the  Volga,  but  again  rejoins  it 
before  arriving  at  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and 
in  this  wise  they  explain  it.  The  Volga 
and  the  Vazuza,  after  a  long  dispute  re¬ 
garding  their  relative  powers  of  wisdom, 
determined  to  decide  it  by  the  test  of 
the  first  arrival  at  the  Caspian  ;  the  Va¬ 
zuza  rose  secretly  by  night  and  made  all 
haste  for  the  sea,  but  the  Volga  speedily 
overtook  it,  and  looked  so  fierce  that 
her  rival,  terrified,  declared  herself 
beaten,  and  only  prayed  the  Volga  to 
carry  her  on  with  her  to  the  Caspian. 

Another  story  of  the  same  kind  is  the 
following.  A  certain  river  left  the  lake 
Ivan,  his  father,  without  permission,  and 
sought  in  vain  for  a  bed  ;  his  brother, 
the  Don,  on  the  contrary,  rejoicing  in 
the  paternal  blessing,  reached  in  safety 
the  Black  Sea. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  say  that 
such  legends  are  merely  imaginative,  and 
never  passed  current  as  real  explana¬ 
tions.  But  if  so,  they  are  so  pointless 
and  puerile  that  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  one  human  being  should  ever 
have  dared  to  propound  such  absurdi¬ 
ties  to  another,  far  less  how  they  should 
have  been  so  valued  as  to  pass  like  pre- 
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cious  mental  heirlooms  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another.  How,  for  instance, 
could  such  a  tale  as  the  following  have 
obtained  a  footing  at  all,  unless  we  con¬ 
cede  a  real  belief  in  the  human  attributes 
of  rivers  ?  A  young  warrior,  having  en¬ 
treated  the  Smorodina  to  show  him  a 
fordable  passage,  when  he  had  crossed 
it,  insulted  it  by  calling  it  a  mere  rain 
puddle  ;  when  he  sought,  however,  to 
recross  the  river  upon  his  return,  the 
river  rose  and  drowned  him,  while  its 
waves  murmured  to  the  hapless  victim 
of  its  revenge,  “  It  is  not  I,  but  thine 
own  pride,  which  causes  thee  to  perish.  ” 
In  the  year  1641  a  German  came  and 
set  up  a  water-mill  in  Esthonia.  The 
bad  seasons  that  ensued  for  several  years 
the  natives  ascribed  to  this  profanation 
of  the  sacred  river,  which  in  this  way 
showed  its  resentment  to  the  confinement 
of  its  waters.  So  they  came  and  burned 
the  mill  down,  and  when  the  owner  got 
the  clergyman  of  the  place  to  remonstrate 
and  to  ask  how  good  or  bad  weather 
could  depend  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  foun¬ 
tains,  the  natives  replied  that  such  was 
the  old  belief  they  had  learned  of  their 
fathers,  and  that  already  many  mills  had 
been  burned  down  on  the  same  river, 
which  invariably  resented  the  erection 
of  mills  on  its  banks.  Here  at  least  is 
the  belief  in  the  vindictive  capacities  of 
water  displayed  in  no  mere  folk-tale, 
which  may  be  fanciful  or  not,  but  in  an 
actual  living  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  belief  which  inspired  it. 

In  keeping  with  these  stories  are  num¬ 
berless  customs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  connected  with  the  crossing  of 
rivers.  In  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  the  wrath  of  the  gods  is  threat¬ 
ened  against  those  who  venture  to  cross 
a  river  without  first  praying,  and  gazing 
on  the  stream,  and  washing  their  hands 
in  the  clear  water.  The  Russians,  be¬ 
fore  they  suffer  their  horses  to  ford  a 
stream,  take  care  to  mark  on  it  with  a 
knife  or  other  object  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  order  to  escape  danger  from 
the  resident  Vodyany,  or  water-sprite. 
For  the  same  reason  they  generally  bathe 
with  a  cross  hung  round  their  necks  ; 
and  the  same  feeling  appears  all  over 
Europe  in  the  idea  (in  itself  probably  a 
survival  of  the  time  when  men  were  reg¬ 
ularly  sacrificed  to  rivers),  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  of  the  year  certain  rivers  de¬ 


mand  a  human  victim,  and  that  on  those 
days  it  is  safest  to  let  fishing  boats  lie 
idle.  A  spirit  resident  near  some  step¬ 
ping-stones  at  Clitheroe  is  supposed  once 
in  seven  years  to  demand  such  a  victim, 
and  many  a  river  in  Germany  levies  a 
more  frequent  tribute  from  suffering 
humanity. 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  rivers  to 
avenge  any  neglect  of  their  prescriptive 
claims  is  carried  so  far  in  many  parts 
that  men  will  even  see  a  companion 
drown  without  attempting  to  rescue  him. 
The  Bohemians  are  said  to  observe  this 
custom  for  fear  of  the  water-spirit  driv¬ 
ing  the  fish  from  their  nets,  or  claiming 
their  own  bodies  in  lieu  of  the  person 
rescued.  The  Kamschadals  go  further, 
for  a  drowning  man  being  the  rightful 
property  of  the  great  sea-god  Mitgk,  so 
great  a  sin  is  it  to  cheat  the  god  of  his 
prey  that  he  who  does  so  is  refused 
shelter,  food,  wife,  and  conversation  ; 
and  so  far  from  rescuing  the  drowning 
man  the  bystanders  will  rather  resort,  if 
need  be,  to  assist  him  in  the  process  ; 
and  the  same  custom  is  reported  of  the 
Malays  and  the  Hindoos. 

Whether  in  these  cases  it  is  the  river 
itself  or  a  spirit  resident  therein  which 
is  the  object  of  dread,  it  is  in  any  case 
clear  that  the  water  or  its  spirit  are 
thought  of  under  purely  human  attri¬ 
butes.  Sometimes  the  spirit  is  clothed 
in  human  form,  with  green  hair,  gray 
watery  eyes,  and  so  forth  ;  sometimes  it 
is  personified  as  a  fish,  like  the  Kams- 
chadal  sea-god  Mitgk,  or  as  a  huge  rep¬ 
tile  like  the  Taniwhas  of  New  Zealand 
who  pull  the  drowned  down  to  their 
watery  home.  ,  But  their  wants  are  al¬ 
ways  those  of  men,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  appeased  by  the  same  gifts  that  are 
gratifying  to  the  human  species. 

Thus  we  read  of  a  Red  Indian  com¬ 
mitting  to  a  rapid  a  bundle  of  tobacco 
and  other  things  as  a  prayer  to  the 
water-spirits  for  the  cure  of  his  wife  ;  of 
Maories  sacrificing  a  roasted  dog  to  the 
sea  before  venturing  upon  it  in  their 
canoes  ;  of  Caffres  pacifying  the  stream 
they  have  drunk  from  by  a  present  of 
millet ;  of  Ostiaks  suffering  extremities 
of  thirst  rather  than  drink  of  the  water 
they  are  sailing  upon  ;  of  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  throwing  a  horse  at  midnight  to  the 
Vodyany  that  haunts  the  river  ;  of  Hin¬ 
doo  crowds  offering  fruits,  flowers. 
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sweetmeats,  or  cloth  to  the  holy  river 
Ganges. 

The  latter  river  affords  a  peculiarly 
good  instance  of  the  personification  of 
the  forces  of  water.  The  distinction  of 
the  genders  of  rivers,  which  in  Europe 
is  so  strong  a  proof  of  this  early  ten* 
dency  of  the  human  mind,  appears  to 
be  universal  in  India,  where,  although 
all  rivers  are  sacred,  none  is  so  sacred 
as  the  goddess  Ganges,  whose  form  is 
that  of  a  white  woman,  and  who  sits 
crowned  on  a  sea  animal,  and  carries  in 
her  right  hand  a  water-lily  and  in  her 
left  a  lute. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  attribute 
human  qualities  and  feelings  to  rivers 
without  in  this  way  personifying  the  river 
itself  ;  and  accordingly  such  personifi¬ 
cation  we  find  all  over  the  world  from 
Neptune  and  Thetis  to  the  water-nixies 
of  actual  folk-lore.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  precision  of  detail  these  creatures 
of  the  unscientific  imagination  are 
drawn.  The  color  of  their  eyes  and 
hair  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  as  these 
naturally  suggest  weeds  and  water,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  finding  a  fish’s 
tail  as  the  lower  appendage  of  a  human 
body.  That,  of  course,  is  a  universal 
feature  of  the  merman  and  mermaid,  of 
the  origin  of  which  so  much  mystery 
has  been  made.  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
who  has  collected  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  sight  of  a  mermaid  has  been 
no  less  well  authenticated  than  the  sight 
of  ghosts  or  the  occurrence  of  miracu¬ 
lous  phenomena,  frankly  confesses  his 
inability  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
superstitious  belief  in  mermaids  in  every 
case  ;  but  connecting  the  fish  tail  of  the 
mermaid  with  the  form  of  Oannes  of  the 
Chaldseans,  Dagon  of  the  Philistines, 
and  the  fish-go^s  of  other  nations,  he 
would  seem  to  suggest  that,  as  these 
gods  were  in  reality  sun-gods,  and  their 
semi-piscine  form  was  a  mythical  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  idea  that  half  the  time  of 
the  sun  is  spent  above  ground  and  half 
below  the  waves,  the  idea  of  the  mer¬ 
maid  was  primarily  of  solar  origin. 

But  such  an  explanation  seems  too 
gratuitously  elaborate.  If,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  river-spirit  is  described  some¬ 
times  as  a  fish  and  sometimes  as  a  man, 
it  would  be  .the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  imagine  that  such  a  spirit 
might  be  at  the  same  time  half  man  and 


half  fish.  Also  some  of  the  conditions 
of  the  fish  would  have  to  be  assumed  to 
account  for  a  human  being  living  in,  and 
undistinguishable  from,  the  river.  Of 
two  explanations,  it  is  generally  safest  to 
adopt  the  simplest,  and  the  one  here  sug¬ 
gested  makes,  the  least  demands  upon 
our  reasoning  powers.  That  in  forming 
their  conception  of  the  mermaid  man¬ 
kind  were  led  by  the  river  solely,  and 
not  by  the  sun  at  all,  is  at  least  most 
probable  ^  priori. 

The  conception  of  mermaids  or  water- 
nixies  once  attained,  all  other  myths 
built  upon  that  conception  would  natu¬ 
rally  follow.  The  Russians  believe  that 
the  Rusalkas,  or  water-spirits,  are  beau¬ 
tiful  maidens  who  allure  passers-by.  and 
if  they  catch  them  tickle  them  to  death 
in  their  crystal  halls  below  the  waves. 
During  one  week  in  the  year  they  come 
to  men  for  clothes,  and  rags  and  threads 
are  accordingly  hung  on  the  trees  for 
their  benefit.  During  that  week,  for 
fear  of  offending  the  Rusalkas  and  being 
punished  by  the  loss  of  poultry  or  cattle, 
no  one  must  work  or  sew  or  wash  linen. 
When  girls  are  drowned  they  become 
Rusalkas  and  the  wives  of  the  watery 
Vodyany  ;  and  when  snow  melts  into 
floods,  or  mill  dams  are  carried  away  by 
swollen  torrents,  men  know  that  it  is 
due  to  the  matrimonial  revelry  that  al¬ 
ways  attends  the  celebration  of  marriage 
between  a  mortal  and  a  spirit  of  the 
waters. 

This  idea  of  possible  relationship  be¬ 
tween  water-spirits  and  human  beings 
seems  a  very  obvious  corollary  of  the 
idea  of  human-like  beings  resident  in 
the  water.  The  idea  of  their  marrying 
mortals  is  at  least  as  reasonable  as  the 
idea  of  their  drowning  them  or  tickling 
them  to  death.  And  with  the  idea  of 
such  marriage  it  would  be  natural  to 
connect  the  idea  of  some  benefit  to  ac¬ 
crue  therefrom  to  the  water-spirit,  as 
well  as  of  curious  conditions  involved  in 
the  marriage  contract.  Thus  would 
arise  such  stories  as  those  of  Undine  or 
Melusina.  Undine,  for  instance,  the 
daughter  of  the  stream,  by  virtue  of  her 
marriage  with  the  knight  Huldbrand, 
acquires  a  human  and  therefore  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul.  He  promises,  among  other 
things,  never  to  bring  her  near  a  river, 
and  when  he  accidentally  does  so  loses 
her  forever,  to  be  by  her  tickled  to 
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death  on  the  eve  of  his  second  mar- 
riage. 

This  is  the  bald  outline  of  the  story 
which  Baron  Fouqu6  worked  out  with 
so  much  artistic  skill  and  poetical  feel* 
ing  ;  and  very  similar  is  the  tale  of 
Melusina,  the  water*fairy  who  consented 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  enamored  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
his  never  intruding  upon  her  seclusion 
on  a  Saturday.  After  many  years  of 
domestic  happiness,  the  husband,  look* 
ing  through  the  keyhole  of  his  wife’s 
room  on  a  Saturday,  saw  to  his  horror 
that  Melusina  had  for  legs  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  hsh.  Not  long  afterward  he 
cursed  her  as  a  serpent  and  bade  her  be 
gone,  and  with  a  long  wail  of  grief  she 
glided  from  the  window,  after  threaten¬ 
ing  to  hover  over  the  castle  of  Lusignan 
previous  to  the  succession  of  every  new 
heir.  And  so  in  the  Sanskrit  story, 
Bheki,  the  frog,  is  a  maiden  who  con¬ 
sents  to  marry  a  king  on  condition  of 
his  never  showing  her  a  drop  of  water  ; 
but  when  one  day  being  tired  she  asks 
for  a  drop  of  water,  and  the  king,  for¬ 
getful  of  his  promise,  complies  with  her 
request,  she  disappears  forever. 

In  all  these  stories  no  great  strain 
would  seem  to  be  laid  on  the  inventive 
faculties  of  the  human  imagination. 
They  are  such  stories  as  would  almost 
of  necessity  arise  in  an  age  when  water 
generally  was  looked  upon  as  animated 
by  a  human  spirit.  Yet  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  these  stories  have  a  far  more 
philosophical  origin  than  this.  These 
vanishings  at  the  sight  of  water  mean, 
according  to  Sir  G.  Cox,  “  that  the  sun 
and  moon  must  alike  sink  when  they 
reach  the  western  sea.  ”  Melusina,  with 
the  fish’s  tail,  “  as  representing  the 
moon  which  rises  and  sets  in  the  sea, 
vanishes  away  when  her  full  form  is  seen 
by  her  husband,”  that  husband  being, 
of  course,  the  sun,  the  unfailing  and 


wearisome  resource  of  that  school  of 
mythologists  which  takes  its  faith  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  Max  MUller. 

The  main  objections  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  are,  first,  that  the  stories  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  perfectly  explicable  without  re¬ 
sort  to  any  such  origin  as  the  sun  at  all  ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  same  explanation 
would  require  to  be  applicable  to  a  large 
number  of  stories  of  a  similar  cast,  for 
which,  by  reason  of  some  insignificant 
difference,  it  is  not  even  claimed.  The 
Danes  tell  of  a  mermaid  who,  having 
saved  a  prince  from  drowning,  became 
so  enamored  of  him  that  she  left  her 
element  and  became  his  constant  attend¬ 
ant,  till  he  married  a  princess,  when  her 
heart  broke  and  she  turned  into  a  fairy. 
But  no  one  claims  this  mermaid  for  the 
moon.  The  Hindoos  tell  of  Urvaci,  a 
heavenly  maiden,  who  married  King 
Puravaras  on  condition  of  never  behold¬ 
ing  him  unclothed.  When  Urvaci’ s 
companions  wished  for  her  back,  they 
revealed  the  king’s  person  by  means  of 
a  flash  of  lightning,  when  at  once  the 
separation  ensued.  If  people  have  to 
tell  one  another  stories  at  all  of  super¬ 
natural  beings  and  of  their  connection 
with  mortals,  they  must  tell  them  with 
incidents  of  this  sort  ;  and  the  stories 
of  Undine,  Melusina,  or  Urvaci  no  more 
require  to  be  resolved  into  fanciful  myths 
regarding  the  sun  than  any  other  tales 
that  have  a  place  in  our  fairy  books. 
The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those 
who  assert  that  the  simpler  explanation 
is  not  sufficient ;  that  the  mere  exercise 
of  the  imagination  which  has  weaved  so 
many  other  wondrous  fabrications  could 
not  have  risen  of  itself  to  the  production 
of  stories  of  marriages  with  mermaids. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  in  the  face  of  the  thousand  and 
one  fairy  tales  we  can  so  easily  recall 
from  the  days  when  they  delighted  our 
childhood.  — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 


AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE. 
BY  STEPHEN  THOMPSON, 


Australian  literature  has,  so  far, 
been  almost  entirely  adapted  for  home 
consumption.  It  is  perhaps  not  yet 
sufficiently  abundant  in  quantity,  or 
matured  in  quality,  to  bear  exportation. 


Whatever  delicate  arotna  it  possesses 
would  possibly  evaporate  in  the  course 
of  transportation  to  distant  shores. 
Appreciable  enough  in  the  land  of  its 
birth,  it  resembles  the  balsamic  perfume 
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which  pervades  the  virgin  forests  of  Au¬ 
stralia,  the  indescribable  fragrance  of 
the  wattle-blossom  in  spring,  and  other 
subtle  but  fugitive  odors,  which  the 
most  popular  of  their  poets  summarizes 
as 

“  The  scent  that  the  bushman  knows." 

Australia’s  upheaval  in  the  world  of 
letters  is  so  recent  that  everything  of 
worth — with  one  exception — has  been 
written  by  other  than  the  Australian- 
born.  America  is  an  ancient  of  days 
compared  with  the  youngest-born  of 
Britain’s  great  dominions.  Australian 
history  really  begins,  in  any  vivid  man¬ 
ner,  with  the  discovery  of  gold,  or  less 
than  forty  years  ago  ;  a  discovery  which 
brought  sudden  population,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  development  which  would 
otherwise  have  taken  many  generations 
to  accomplish.  Between  Cook's  dis¬ 
covery  in  1770  and  that  period  all  is 
vague  and  shadowy  to  European  com¬ 
prehension.  There  is  no  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  slow  evolution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  from  the  New  Englander  of 
a  couple  of  centuries  ago  and  this  last 
distinct  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
It  was  attained  almost  by  a  leap  and  a 
bound,  at  a  period  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  when  the  advancement  of  science, 
its  steam-engines,  machinery,  and  tele¬ 
graphs.  made  such  things  possible. 

Of  the  ages  past,  before  the  British 
dag  was  planted  on  those  distant  shores, 
there  is  no  record  ;  lost  is  lost,  gone  is 
gone,  for  evermore.  We  are  brought 
sharply  to  the  edge  of  the  prehistoric 
borderland  in  a  way  that  can  only  be 
achieved  in  the  Old  World  by  looking 
across  6,000  years  of  cherished  history 
ere  we  come  to  the  foot  of  the  world’s 
great  altar-stairs — 

“  That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God.” 

There  are  no  legendary  lore,  no  poetic 
associations,  no  memories  of  heroic 
deeds  to  stir  the  pulse  or  wake  to  ecstasy 
the  living  lyre.  Time  has  been  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  without  the  wallet  at  his 
back.  The  rivers  Hawkesbury,  Clar¬ 
ence,  and  Yarra  have  none  of  the  human 
interest  bound  up  with  centuries  of  by¬ 
gone  records,  and  those  quickening  in¬ 
fluences  which  time  alone  can  impart. 
The  circling  jears  brought  their  sea¬ 
sons,  Nature’s  stock-in-trade  was  in 
many  essentials  much  the  same,  but  the 


human  element  was  wanting.  It  is  the 
storied  past  that  invests  the  rivers  and 
river  scenery  of  other  lands  with  so 
much  interest.  Scott  would  have  made 
nothing  of  his  enthralling  scenes  with¬ 
out  flying  moss  troopers,  the  blast  of  the 
bugle-horn,  minstrels  gray,  and  young 
Lochinvars  not  wholly  devoted  to  the 
making  of  money.  Such  memories,  told 
in  heroic  song  and  plaintive  ballad,  are 
founts  of  inspiration — trumpet  strains 
which  Are  the  blood  and  make  these 
dead  things  vital  and  real.  But  for 
them, 

”  The  Tweed  were  at  poor  as  the  Amazon, 
That,  for  all  the  years  it  has  rolled. 

Can  tell  but  how  fair  was  the  morning  red. 
How  sweet  the  evening  gold.” 

Of  the  aspect  of  this  summer  land  of 
silence  in  the  pre-golden  days,  when 
the  South  Pacific’s  sunny  waves  kept 
holiday  along  its  far-stretching  shores, 
a  bygone  poetaster  of  that  early  era  has 
made  record  : 

”  Broad  bays  and  isles  appear,  and  steep  cliffs 
hoar. 

With  groves  on  either  hand  of  ancient 
trees, 

Planted  by  Nature  in  the  days  of  yore.” 

•  *  *  •  • 

”  But  all  is  still  as  death  !  No  voice  of  man 
Is  heard,  nor  forest  warbler’s  tuneful  song : 

It  seems  as  if  this  beauteous  world  began 
To  be  but  yesterday,  the  earth  still  young 

And  unpossessed.  For  though  the  tall  black 
swan 

Sits  on  her  nest  and  stately  sails  along. 

And  the  green  wild  doves  their  fleet  pinions 

ply. 

And  the  gray  eagle  tempts  the  azure  sky, 

Yet  all  is  still  as  death.  Wild  solitude 
Reigns  undisturbed  along  the  voiceless 
shore  ; 

And  every  tree  seems  standing  as  it  stood 
Six  thousand  years  ago.” 

The  poets  and  prose  writers  of  Au¬ 
stralia  have  therefore  had  no  traditional 
lore,  no  accumulated  materials  with 
which  to  make  a  beginning,  no  heritage 
except  that  vested  interest  we  all  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  literature  of  our  common 
race.  But  little  more  than  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  above  lines  were 
penned.  A  national  literature  is  not 
created  in  the  perfunctory  manner  of 
things  which  perish  in  the  using.  The 
flowering  of  the  human  mind  resembles 
the  slow  growth  of  the  aloe-plant.  Like 
attar  of  roses,  one  drop  distilled  from  a 
million  blossoms  is  a  fair  result.  Ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
separated  from  those  monuments  of  his¬ 
tory  which  in  the  old  world  lie  every¬ 
where  around  as  a  perpetual  incentive, 
the  colonists*  progress  in  culture  bears 
no  comparison  with  their  rapid  advance 
in  material  wealth.  Few  devote  any 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  to 
study.  Political  life  is  an  easier  road  to 
distinction,  and  political  knowledge  is 
more  easily  acquired.  Literature  is  a 
finer  product,  requiring  qualities  of  a 
higher  order  ;  and  workers  for  nobler 
wealth  than  that  represented  by  nuggets 
are  rare.  But  there  comes  a  time  when 
it  is  felt  that  something  is  wanting,  that 
something  more  is  necessary  to  the  life 
of  a  people  than  the  headlong  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  that  it  will  have  to  choose 
between  more  and  more  material  pros¬ 
perity,  and  something  better  and  higher 
than  material  accumulation  ;  and  there 
are  signs  which  already  herald  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  that  inevitable  period.  Jour¬ 
nalism  absorbs  the  greater  portion  of 
the  literary  ability  of  a  new  country  like 
Australia.  Colonial  brains  run  into 
journalistic  channels  as  naturally  as 
streamlets  into  rivers.  Such  a  career  is 
generally  fatal  to  any  persistent  effort 
at  making  permanent  additions  to  liter¬ 
ature.  The  exigeant  demands  of  a  daily 
press  forbid  divided  aims.  The  field  is 
too  often  reaped  to  admit  of  its  growing 
any  fully  matured  crop.  There  is  no 
interA’al  for  seedtime  and  harvest,  but 
a  perpetual  teasing  of  the  surface-soil. 
The  crystal  forms  by  its  own  laws,  the 
granite  by  its  own,  and  thought  crystal¬ 
lizes  into  book-form  only  under  similar 
natural  conditions.  Thus  that  native 
literature  which  is  the  climax  and  flower 
of  all  civilization  is  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  The  literary  man  must  love  his 
art  above  all  considerations  as  to  its 
mundane  rewards.  But  he  can  scarcely 
do  without  the  companionship  of  con¬ 
genial  minds,  and  the  mental  stimulus 
it  affords ;  whereas,  in  this  making- 
haste-to-be-rich  country,  there  is  no  at¬ 
mosphere  of  sympathy  with  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  aims. 

Among  Australian  writers  there  are 
three  names  which  stand  out  from  all 
others,  and  every  visitor  will  be  sure  to 
hear  them  often  repeated  there  :  these 
are  Lindsay  Gordon,  Marcus  Clarke, 
and  Henry  Kendall.  The  fatal  age  of 


thirty-seven,  so  ominous  to  men  of  gen¬ 
ius,  was  not  attained  by  any  of  them — 
or  barely  so  by  Gordon  ;  and  their 
career  was  as  sad  as  anything  that  could 
be  told  of  any  of  the  immortals  in  the 
old  world.  Gordon’s  verse  is  that 
which  is  most  often  on  the  lips  of  all 
Australians.  It  reflects  the  peculiar 
social  atmosphere  and  tone  of  thought 
prevailing  at  a  time  which  will  always 
stand  out  as  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  colony  ;  not  the  earliest 
period  nor  the  most  recent,  but  coming 
between,  when  the  majority  of  the  col¬ 
onists  were  still  those  of  British  birth — 
a  phase  of  colonial  life  now  forever 
passed  away.  Gordon’s  verse  falls  in 
with  the  temper  of  the  time.  Others 
may  arise  more  perfectly  equipped  and 
with  a  larger  share  of  the  divine  afflatus, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
period  when  Gordon’s  verse  will  cease 
to  move  Australians.  Of  gentle  birth, 
he  was  destined  by  his  father.  Major 
Gordon,  for  the  army,  and  sent  to 
Woolwich  ;  afterward  to  Merton  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  where  his  love  of  horses 
— always  with  Gordon  a  better  and 
deeper  feeling  than  that  of  the  mere 
turffte  —  brought  him  into  trouble. 
Thence  he  went  to  Australia.  A  greater 
change,  at  that  time,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  from  the  gray  time-stained 
cloisters  of  pleasant  Merton,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  daisied  meadows  where  the  Isis 
rolls  its  broad  silver,  and  beside  whose 
reverend  walls  may  always  be  caught 

“  the  distant  shout. 

The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars.” 

Of  unworldly  nature,  utterly  without 
guile  if  not  without  blame,  few  ever 
really  understood  this  proud,  shy  man, 
who  sought  no  sympathy,  and,  though 
feeling  the  change  most  keenly,  made 
no  pageant  of  his  fallen  estate.  The 
natural  tenderness  of  his  nature  became 
overgrown  by  the  rough  bark  of  man¬ 
hood  developed  in  the  adventurous  life 
of  the  country  into  which  he  plunged, 
and  few  knew  how  living  and  fresh  it 
remained  at  the  core,  finding  vent  only 
in  poems  which  he  long  withheld  from 
publication. 

Truly  has  it  been  written — 

"  Wer  den  Dichter  wird  verstehen 
Muss  in  Dichter’s  Lande  gehen 
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and  much  of  the  charm  of  Gordon’s 
poetry  must  ever  remain  in  the  land  that 
inspired  it.  It  cannot  exert  its  full 
force  upon  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated 
in  Australian  life  and  scenery.  It  is 
therefore  wanting  so  far  in  one  quality 
essential  to  verse  of  the  highest  order. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  manly 
ring  of  his  galloping  rhymes,  or  the 
nobility  of  sentiment  and  unaffected 
pathos  that  pervades  his  verse.  A 
wasted  career  was  Gordon’s,  for  in  read¬ 
ing  his  poems  you  can  scarcely  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  author  was  a  born  sol¬ 
dier.  The  “  Roll  of  the  Kettledrum,” 

”  Unshriven,”  and  ‘‘  The  Last  Leap” 
make  yoif  feel  that  the  writer  would 
have  made  an  ideal  cavalry  leader — not 
a  general.  The  best  amateur  steeple¬ 
chase  rider  in  the  colonies,  he  had  in 
that  rough  country,  at  one  time  or  other, 
broken  nearly  every  bone  in  his  body. 
His  intense  sympathy  for  animals  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  his  existence.  After  the 
last  leap  he  feels  every  pang  of  his  dying 
horse : 

“  All  is  over  !  Fleet  career. 

Dash  of  greyhound  slipping  thongs. 

Flight  of  falcon,  bound  of  deer, 

Mad  hoof-thunder  in  our  rear. 

Cold  air  nubing  up  our  lungs, 

Din  of  many  tongues. 

*  •  •  *  * 

"  All  is  over  !  This  is  death, 

And  I  stand  to  watch  thee  die. 

Brave  old  horse  !  with  bated  breath 
Hardly  drawn  through  tight-clenched  teeth. 
Lip  indented  deep,  but  eye 
Only  dull  and  dry. 

•  *  •  *  • 

“  Rest,  old  friend  !  thy  day,  though  rife 
With  its  toil,  hath  ended  soon  ; 

We  have  had  our  share  of  strife. 

Tumblers  in  the  mask  of  life. 

In  the  pantomime  of  noon 
Clown  and  pantaloon. 

*\With  a  flash  that  ends  thy  pain. 

Respite  and  oblivion  blest 
Come  to  greet  thee.  I  in  vain 
Fall :  1  rise  to  fall  again  : 

Thou  hast  fallen  to  thy  rest — 

And  thy  fall  is  best !" 

In  his  first  volume — ”  Bush  Ballads” 
— there  is  one  poem  which  is  especially 
rich  in  local  coloring,  reflecting  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way  the  peculiar  soci^  atmos¬ 
phere  common  to  life  in  the  back-blocks 
far  away  from  colonial  townships. 
Whatever  poetry  exists  in  this  lonely 
station  life  has  been  embodied  by  Gor¬ 
don  in  “  The  Sick  Stockrider’’  : 


**  Hold  hard,  Ned  !  Lift  me  down  once  more, 
and  lay  me  in  the  shade. 

Old  man,  you’ve  had  your  work  cut  out 
— to  guide 

Both  horses,  and  to  hold  me  in  the  saddle 
when  I  sway’d. 

All  through  the  hot,  slow,  sleepy,  silent 
ride. 

The  dawn  at  *  Morrabinda’  was  a  mist-rick 
dull  and  dense. 

The  sunrise  was  a  sullen,  sluggish  lamp  ; 

I  was  dozing  in  the  gateway  at  Arbuthnot's 
bound ’ry  fence, 

I  was  dreaming  on  the  Limestone  cattle 
camp  ; 

We  crossed  the  creek  at  Carricksford,  and 
sharply  through  the  haze. 

And  suddenly  the  sun  shot  flaming 
forth  : 

To  southward  lay  *  Katiwa,’  with  the  sand- 
peaks  all  ablaze. 

And  the  flush’d  fields  of  Glen  Lomond 
lay  to  north. 

•  •  •  •  • 

’Twas  merry  in  the  glowing  mom,  among 
the  gleaming  grass. 

To  wander  as  we’ve  wandered  many  a 
mile. 

And  blow  the  cool  tobacco  cloud,  and  watch 
the  white  wreaths  pass. 

Sitting  loosely  in  the  saddle  all  the 
while. 

’Twas  merry,  ’mid  the  blackwoods,  when  we 
spied  the  station  roofs. 

To  wheel  the  wild  scrub  cattle  at  the 
yard 

With  a  running  fire  of  stockwhips  and  a  fiery 
run  of  hoofs  : 

Oh  !  the  hardest  day  was  never  then  too 
hard  ! 

«  »  •  *  • 

In  these  hours  when  life  is  ebbing,  how  those 
days  when  life  was  young 
Come  back  to  us  ;  .  .  . 

Aye  !  nearly  all  our  comrades  of  the  old 
colonial  school. 

Our  ancient  boon  companions,  Ned,  are 
gone  ; 

Hard  livers  for  the  most  part,  somewhat 
reckless  as  a  rule, 

It  seems  that  you  and  I  are  left  alone. 

•  •  •  •  « 

I’ve  had  my  share  of  pastime,  and  I’ve  done 
my  share  of  toil. 

And  life  is  short — the  longest  life  a  span  ; 
I  care  not  now  to  tarry  for  the  corn,  or  for 
the  oil. 

Or  for  the  wine  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man. 

•  «  •  •  « 

The  deep  blue  skies  wax  dusky,  and  the  tall 
green  trees  grow  dim. 

The  sward  beneath  me  seems  to  heave 
and  fall ; 

And  sickly,  smoky  shadows  through  the 
sleepy  sunlight  swim. 

And  in  the  very  sun’s  face  weave  their 
pall. 
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Let  me  slumber  in  the  hollow  where  the 
wattle-blossoms  wave, 

With  never  stone  or  rail  to  fence  my 
bed  ; 

Should  the  sturdy  station  children  pull  the 
bush  flowers  on  my  grave, 

I  may  chance  to  hear  them  romping 
overhead.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  his  bal¬ 
lads  is  “  How  we  Beat  the  Favorite,” 
in  which,  as  has  been  well  said  by  a 
contemporary.  ”  you  feel  the  author  has 
ridden  as  well  as  written  his  ride.’* 
”  A  Voice  from  the  Bush”  epitomizes 
the  life  history  of  many  an  exile.  Some 
doubts  have  in  recent  years  been  thrown 
upon  its  being  wholly  written  by  Gor¬ 
don,  though  it  is  included  in  the  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  his  poems  published 
after  his  death  : 

”  High  noon,  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky 
To  break  this  blinding  sun  ; 

Well,  I’ve  half  the  day  before  me  still. 

And  most  of  my  journey  done. 

There’s  little  enough  of  shade  to  be  got. 

But  I’ll  take  what  I  can  get, 

For  I’m  not  so  hearty  as  once  I  was. 
Although  I’m  a  young  man  yet. 

”  Young  !  Well,  yes,  I  suppose. 

As  far  as  the  seasons  go. 

Though  there’s  many  a  man  far  older  than  I 
Down  there  in  the  town  below — 

Older,  but  men  to  whom. 

In  the  pride  of  their  manhood  strong. 

The  hardest  work  is  never  too  hard. 

Or  the  longest  day  too  long. 

*  •  •  *  • 

*'  Do  they  ever  think  of  me  at  all. 

And  the  fun  we  used  to  share  ? 

It  gives  me  a  pleasant  hour  or  two. 

And  1  have  none  too  many  to  spare. 

The  dull  blood  runs  as  it  used  to  run. 

And  the  spent  flame  flickers  up 
When  I  think  of  the  cheers  that  rang  in  my 
ears 

When  I  won  the  Garrison  Cup. 

•  •  *  *  * 

“  Out  there  on  the  station  among  the  lads 
I  get  along  pretty  well ; 

It’s  only  when  I  get  down  in  the  town 
That  I  feel  this  life  such  a  hell. 

Booted  and  bearded,  and  burned  to  a  brick. 
As  1  loaf  along  the  street, 

I  watch  the  ladies  tripping  by. 

And  I  bless  their  dainty  feet. 

'*  I  watch  them  here  and  there 
With  a  bitter  feeling  of  pain  ; 

Gad  !  What  wouldn’t  I  give  to  touch 
A  lady’s  hand  again  ! 

They  used  to  be  glad  to  see  me  once — 

They  might  have  been  so  to-day  ; 

But  we  never  know  the  worth  of  a  thing 
Until  we  have  thrown  it  away.** 
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A  deep  under-current  of  sadness  runs 
through  all  Gordon’s  verse.  Painfully 
conscious  of  the  hopes  he  had  wrecked, 
he  yet  with  a  fine  instinct  of  pride  and 
reticence  asked  none  to  share  his  re¬ 
morse.  He  had  passed  sentence  on 
himself,  and  urged  no  extenuation.  In 
the  bitter  gibe  he  sometimes  pens  you 
hear  below  it  a  suppressed  cry  of  an¬ 
guish.  When  the  jester  shakes  his  cap 
and  bells,  how  oft 

**  'Tis  but  to  hide  the  tear  he  sheds.** 

In  a  climate  like  Australia,  where 
there  is  no  very  marked  winter  and  the 
trees  shed  their  bark  and  not  their 
leaves,  spring  is  not  that  wonderful 
awakening  from  a  death-like  sleep,  stir¬ 
ring  the  heart  into  strange  ecstasies, 
that  it  is  in  England.  The  golden  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  wattle-trees  mark  the  period 
everywhere  in  Australia.  ”  Whisperings 
in  Wattle-boughs,”  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  pathetic  of  Gordon’s  shorter 
poems,  is  charged  like  a  rain-cloud  with 
moisture.  It  is  the  stifled  grief  of  an 
exile  who  buries  his  face  in  the  long 
grass  as  though  to  escape  the  hateful 
light  of  day,  and  thereby  draw  a  little 
nearer  to  the  mould  which  covers  the 
buried  love  he  had  so  lightly  thrown 
away  : 

**  Oh,  gayly  sings  the  bird  I  and  the  wattle- 
boughs  are  stirr’d 

And  rustled  by  the  scented  breath  of 
spring. 

Oh,  the  dreamy,  wistful  longing  !  oh,  the 
faces  that  are  thronging  ! 

Oh,  the  voices  that  are  vaguely  whis¬ 
pering  !’* 

Kendall  is  the  first  poet  of  Australian 
birth  whose  poems  have  taken  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  Australian  literature. 
Others  before  him  have  published  nu¬ 
merous  volumes,  some  of  them  not  with¬ 
out  merit,  but  securing  only  a  local  rep¬ 
utation.  His  boyho^,  passed  in  the 
Ulladulla  and  Clarence  River  districts 
of  New  South  Wales,  amid  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  coast  ranges,  by  hill  and 
stream  and  surf-fringed  Pacific  shore, 
was  of  that  semi-civilized  character 
which  secured  to  his  sensitive,  impres¬ 
sionable  nature  a  mental  vision  saturated 
with  forest  sights  and  sounds,  and  mem¬ 
ories  of  old-time  stories  of  the  early 
days  of  the  settlers  in  the  oldest  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  More  than  any 
other  his  work  is  redolent  of  the  soil ; 
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it  is  pervaded  by  that  iniimiti  not  al¬ 
ways  found  in  his  contemporaries.  In 
his  verse  there  is  an  echo  of  the  drip¬ 
ping  gorges,  a  perfume  of  the  odorous 
gum  forests,  a  distinct  impress  of  native 
influences  which  have  never  been  cross¬ 
ed  by  actual  contact  with  the  aspects  of 
Nature  in  the  Old  World.  Wild-flowers 
of  song,  swift  whirls  of  wailful  wind  and 
rhymes  of  rain,  the  mournful  marsh- 
fowl’s  cry,  the  bark  of  the  wild  dingo, 
the  notes  of  the  silver-voiced  bell-bird, 
and  the  changeful  forest  life  around 
him,  set  to  woodland  music,  are  Ken¬ 
dall's  best  offerings.  His  reed  was  of  no 
great  compass,  but  had  a  few  sweet 
notes  that  linger  in  the  ear  and  bring 
back  visions  of  the  lonely  bush  in  a 
manner  which  no  other  writer  has  ac¬ 
complished.  His  own  unassuming  in¬ 
troductory  lines  to  one  of  his  volumes 
best  describe  his  range  : 

“  I  purposed  once  to  take  my  pen  and  write. 
Not  songs  like  some  tormented  and  awry 
With  Passion,  but  a  cunning  harmony 

Of  words  and  music  caught  from  glen  and 
height. 

And  lucid  colors  born  of  woodland  light. 

And  shining  places  where  the  sea-streams 
lie  ; 

But  this  was  when  the  heat  of  youth  glowed 
white, 

And  since.  I've  put  the  faded  purpose  by. 

I  have  no  faultless  fruits  to  offer  you 
Who  read  this  book  ;  but  certain  syllables 
Herein  are  borrowed  from  unfooied  dells. 

And  secret  hollows  dear  to  noontide  dew  ; 

And  these  at  least,  though  far  between  and 
few. 

May  catch  the  sense  like  subtle  forest 
spells.” 

In  this  aim  he  has  succeeded.  There  is 
withal  a  certain  felicity  of  expression,  a 
melody  and  tenderness  in  some  of  his, 
lyrics,  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
sympathetic  reader.  He  had  a  keen 
vision  for  the  beauty  to  be  found  in  way- 
side  things,  the  common  growth  of 
Mother  Earth,  her  humblest  smiles  and 
tears.  Nature  in  this  distant  clime  lies 
around  as  elsewhere,  ever  open  to  the 
artist’s  hand  ;  but  her  materials  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  her  canvases  less  concentrated, 
her  hues  attuned  to  another  scale,  and 
her  landscapes  colored  with  unfamiliar 
pigments.  Kendall’s  verse  is  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  Australian  paysage  which 
he  knew  so  well — and  knew  no  other. 
Gordon’s  muse,  it  is  easy  to  see,  has 
been  transplanted  *  his  range  is  wider 
than  Kendall’s — he  had  the  experiences 


of  two  hemispheres  to  draw  upon, 
Kendall  but  one.  Of  the  world  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  youth  Kendall  knew  nothing. 
Gordon  seems  to  hold  to  his  lips  the 
double  flute  so  often  represented  in 
Greek  Art.  There  is  an  equal  strain  of 
the  life  that  now  is  and  that  of  another 
far  away.  The  Austral  rays  are  de¬ 
flected  in  their  passage  through  a  vision 
pre-occupied  with  other  sights  and 
sounds.  Gordon’s  mind  was  a  palimp¬ 
sest  whereon  the  earlier  records  inscrib¬ 
ed  were  always  dimly  visible.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  vital.  You  have  in  Kendall’s 
native  woodnotes  wild  no  interpolated 
chords  attuned  toother  movements  than 
the  sough  of  the  haggard  gum-trees,  the 
sharp  rustle  of  the  stiff  hard  leaves,  and 
the  boom  of  the  Paciflc  rollers.  Plain¬ 
tive  as  the  moan  of  the  breeze  in  au¬ 
tumn,  lonely  as  the  homeless  wind, 
there  is  a  wild-bird  flavor  about  some  of 
his  native  themes  unlike  anything  writ¬ 
ten  by  other  versifiers.  “  On  a  Cattle 
Track”  is  an  Australian  picture  in  little 
as  sharply  cut  as  a  Greek  cameo  : 

”  Where  the  strength  of  dry  thunder  splits  hill- 
rocks  asunder. 

And  the  shouts  of  the  desert-wind  break. 

By  the  gullies  of  deepness  and  ridges  of 
steepness, 

Lo,  the  cattle-track  twists  like  a  snake  ! 

Like  a  sea  of  dead  embers  burnt  white  by 
Decembers, 

A  plain  to  the  left  of  it  lies  ; 

And  six  fleeting  horses  dash  down  the  creek- 
courses, 

With  the  terror  of  thirst  in  their  eyes. 

”  The  false  strength  of  fever,  that  deadly 
deceiver. 

Gives  foot  to  each  famishing  beast ; 

And  over  lands  rotten,  by  rain  and  winds 
forgotten. 

The  mirage  gleams  out  in  the  east. 

Ah  !  the  waters  are  hidden  from  riders  and 
ridden. 

In  a  stream  where  the  cattle-track  dips  : 

And  death  on  their  faces  is  scoring  fierce 
traces, 

And  the  drought  is  a  fire  on  their  lips. 

*  •  •  «  • 

“  A  cry  of  distress  there  !  A  horseman  the 
less  there  ! 

The  mock  waters  shine  like  a  moon  : 

It  is  *  Speed  and  speed  faster  from  this  hole 
of  disaster. 

And  hurrah  for  yon  God-sent  lagoon  I  ’ " 

”  A  Death  in  the  Bush”  contains  real¬ 
istic  touches,  vivid,  delicate  nuances^  in¬ 
appreciable  to  those  who  know  not  Au¬ 
stralia  well : 
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"  The  hut  was  built  of  bark  and  shrunken 
slabs. 

And  wore  the  marks  of  many  rains,  and 
showed 

Dry  flaws,  wherein  had  crept  and  nestled 
rot ; 

Moreover,  round  the  bases  of  the  bark 
Were  left  the  tracks  of  flying  forest  fires, 

As  you  may  see  them  on  the  lower  bole 
Of  every  elder  of  the  native  woods. 

*'  For,  ere  the  early  settlers  came  and  stocked 
These  wilds  with  sheep  and  kine,  the  grasses 
grew 

So  that  they  took  the  passing  pilgrim  in. 

And  whelmed  him,  like  a  running  sea,  from 
sight. 

“  And  therefore,  through  the  fiercer  summer 
months. 

While  all  the  swamps  were  rotten,  while  the 
flats 

Were  baked  and  broken,  when  the  clayey 
rifts 

Yawned  wide,  half-choked  with  drifted  herb¬ 
age  past. 

Spontaneous  flames  would  burst  from  thence, 
and  race 

Across  the  praiiies  all  day  long. 

'  •  •  •  *  * 

"  From  thence  a  cattle-track,  with  link  to  link 
Ran  off  against  the  fish- pools,  to  the  gap. 
Which  sets  you  face  to  face  with  gleaming 
miles 

Of  broad  Orara,  winding  in  amongst 
Black,  barren  ridges,  where  the  nether  spurs 
Are  fenced  about  by  cotton-scrub,  and  grass 
Blue  bitten  with  the  salt  of  many  droughts.” 

The  “  Song  of  Wave- worn  Coogee”  is 
a  tender  lament  in  the  author’s  most 
characteristic  style  ;  one  of  these  dirges 
of  the  sea  best  read  by  its  caverned 
shore.  The  “  Song  of  the  Cattle  Hunt¬ 
ers”  is  another  purely  Australian  pic¬ 
ture,  marked  by  the  rhythmic  beat  and 
impetuous  swing  appropriate  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  : 

“  While  the  morning  light  beams  on  the  fern- 
matted  streams, 

And  the  water-pools  flash  in  the  glow, 
Down  the  ridges  we  fly,  with  a  loud  ringing 
cry — 

Down  the  ridges  and  gullies  we  go  ! 

And  the  cattle  we  hunt,  they  are  racing  in 
front. 

With  a  roar  like  the  thunder  of  waves  ; 
As  the  beat  and  the  beat  of  our  swift  horses' 
feet 

Start  the  echoes  away  from  their  caves  ! 
As  the  beat  and  the  beat 
Of  our  swift  horses’  feet 
Start  the  echoes  away  from  their 
caves  !" 

“On  the  Paroo”  embodies  an  oft-told 
tale  in  colonial  life,  in  a  graphic  setting, 
impossible  to  any  other  than  one  steep^ 


to  the  lips  in  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  life  in  the  back  blocks 

”  As  when  the  strong  stream  of  a  wintering 

sea 

Rolls  round  our  coast  with  bodeful  breaks  of 
storm. 

And  swift  salt  rain,  and  bitter  wind  that  saith 
Wild  things  and  woeful  of  the  White  South 
Land 

Alone  with  God  and  Silence  in  the  cold  ; 

As  when  this  cometh,  men  from  dripping 
doors 

Look  forth,  and  shudder  for  the  mariners 
Abroad  ;  so  we  for  absent  brothers  looked 
In  days  of  drought,  and  when  the  flying 
floods 

Swept  boundless ;  roaring  down  the  bald, 
black  plains. 

Beyond  the  farthest  spur  of  western  hills. 

”  For  where  the  Barwan  cuts  a  rotten  land. 

Or  lies  unshaken,  like  a  great  blind  creek. 
Between  hot  mouldering  banks,  it  came  to 
this, 

All  in  a  time  of  short  and  thirsty  sighs. 

That  thirty  rainless  months  had  left  the  pools 
And  grass  as  dry  as  ashes  ;  then  it  was 
Our  kinsmen  started  for  the  lone  Paroo, 
From  point  to  point,  with  patient  strivings, 
sheer 

Across  the  horrors  of  the  windless  downs. 
Blue-gleaming  like  a  sea  of  molten  steel.” 

Kendall’s  most  sustained  effort  is  the 
poem  republished  under  the  title  of 
“  Orara,’’  but  better  known  in  Australia 
as  “  The  Glen  of  Arrawatta.”  It  serves 
as  the  corner-stone  of  the  somewhat 
slight  temple  of  Kendall's  poetic  repu¬ 
tation.  It  is  the  story  of  one  of  those 
adventurous  spirits  who,  seeking  to 
open  up  new  country  for  pasturage,  and 
thereby  win  fortune  for  those  who  stay¬ 
ed  with  narrow  means  at  home,  pene¬ 
trates  further  into  the  unexplored  in¬ 
terior,  and  is  murdered  by  the  blacks 
while  sleeping  at  night  by  his  camp  fire  : 
a  tale  of  love  and  death,  but  too  com¬ 
mon  once  ;  a  tale  related 

“  While  the  fitful  gusts 
Are  beating  round  the  windows  in  the  cold 
With  sullen  sobs  of  rain.  .  .  . 

A  settler’s  story  of  the  wild  old  times  : 

One  told  by  camp-fires  when  the  station-drays 
Were  housed  and  bidden,  forty  years  ago  ; 
While  swarthy  drivers  smoked  Uieir  pipes,  and 
drew 

And  crowded  round  the  friendly-gleaming 
flame 

That  lured  the  dingo  howling  from  his  caves, 
And  brought  sharp  sudden  feet  about  the 
brakes." 

Not  aware  of  bis  danger,  the  pioneer 
journeys  on  through  the  silent  Australa¬ 
sian  waste,  afar  from  any  home,  in 
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**  A  far-off  sultry  Summer,  rimmed 
With  thunder-cloud  and  red  with  forest  fires, 
All  day,  by  ways  uncouth  and  ledges  rude, 
The  wild  men  held  upon  the  stranger’s  trail, 
Which  ran  against  the  rivers  and  athwart 
The  gorges  of  the  deep  blue  western  bills. 

“  And  when  a  cloudy  sunset,  like  the  flame 
In  windy  evenings  on  the  Plains  of  Thirst, 
Beyond  the  dead  banks  of  the  far  Barcoo, 

Lay  heavy  down  the  topmost  peaks,  they 
came 

With  pent-in  breath  and  stealthy  steps,  and 
crouched 

Like  snakes  among  the  grasses,  till  the 
Night 

Had  covered  face  from  face,  and  thrown  the 
gloom 

Of  many  shadows  on  the  front  of  things. 

*'  There,  in  the  shelter  of  a  nameless  glen. 
Fenced  round  by  cedars  and  the  tangled 
growths 

Of  blackwood  stained  with  brown  and  shot 
with  gray. 

The  jaded  white  man  built  his  fire,  and 
turned 

His  horse  adrift  among  the  water-pools 
That  trickled  underneath  the  yellow  leaves. 
And  made  a  pleasant  murmur,  like  the 
brooks 

Of  England  through  the  sweet  Autumnal 
noons.*’ 

Evening  in  the  wild  dreamland  of  the 
bush  is  described  with  unusual  power 
and  impressiveness  ;  its  weird  character 
and  overpowering  vastness  are  brought 
vividly  before  the  reader’s  mind.  Night 
brings  slumber  to  the  wearied  traveller, 
'who  turns  to  rest  surrounded  by  “  gem- 
like  eyesof  ambushed  wild  things”  star¬ 
ing  from  hole  and  brake.  The  sequel 
is  soon  told,  and  the  pioneer,  transfixed 
with  many  spears,  is  left  alone 

”  With  Night  and  Silence  in  the  sobbing  rains. 

"  There  he  lies  and  sleeps 
From  year  to  year  :  in  soft  Australian  nights 
And  through  the  furnaced  noons,  and  in  the 
times 

Of  wind  and  wet !  Yet  never  mourner 
comes 

To  drop  upon  that  grave  the  Christian's  tear. 
Or  pluck  the  foul  dank  weeds  of  Death  away. 

"  But  while  the  English  Autumn  filled  her  lap 
With  faded  gold,  and  while  the  reapers 
cooled 

Their  flame-red  faces  in  the  clover  grass. 
They  looked  for  him  at  home;  and  when  the 
frost 

Had  made  a  silence  in  the  morning  lanes. 
And  cooped  the  farmers  by  December  fires. 
They  looked  for  him  at  home  ;  and  through 
the  days 

Which  brought  about  the  million-colored 
spring 


With  moon -like  splendors  in  the  garden- 
plots. 

They  looked  for  him  at  home.  From  sun  to 
sun 

They  waited.  Season  after  season  went. 

And  Memory  wept  upon  the  lonely  moors. 
And  Hope  grew  voiceless,  and  the  watchers 
passed. 

Like  shadows,  one  by  one  away.” 

In  this  poem  Kendall  touches  the  high¬ 
est  point  which  his  measure  of  poetic 
force  admitted.  Small  spheres  hold 
small  fires,  and  Kendall’s  genius  was 
not  that  of  an  impetuous  torrent  sweep¬ 
ing  majestically  along,  though,  like 
Burns,  he  too  sang  amid  ”  rustic  life 
and  poverty.”  He  was  doubtless  in¬ 
capable  of  any  very  sustained  effort. 
His  muse  was  never  long  upon  the 
wing  :  ”  short  swallow-flights  of  song” 
were  his,  but  the  song  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  singer  !  One  is  reminded 
of  Beranger's  lines  to  one  cast  adrift  on 
this  sphere,  weakly  forlorn  and  indigent, 
whose  task  here  below  was  to  sing  for 
the  throng  : 

”  Une  plainte  touchante 
De  ma  bouche  sortU  ; 

Le  bon  Dicu  me  dit :  Chante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit !” 

A  Government  appointment  of  consider¬ 
able  value,  as  Inspector  of  State  For¬ 
ests,  came  too  late  to  restore  a  constitu¬ 
tion  undermined  by  irregularities  and 
bitter  conflicts  with  poverty  ;  and  after 
holding  it  scarcely  a  year,  the  first 
native-born  singer,  with  any  consider¬ 
able  claim  to  the  poet’s  bays,  died  in 
August  1882. 

Among  prose  writers  Marcus  Clarke, 
leads  the  field.  His  novel  ”  For  the 
Term  of  his  Natural  Life,”  reprinted 
by  Bentley  in  his  “Standard”  series, 
gave  its  author  a  permanent  position  in 
the  ranks  of  men  of  letters.  Much  of 
his  best  work  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Australasian,  the  ”  weekly”  of  the 
Melbourne  Argus.  Some  of  his  best 
stories,  reprinted  from  these  journals, 
will  live — at  any  rate  in  Australian  liter¬ 
ature  ;  though  there  is,  besides,  a  good 
deal  of  purely  ephemeral  interest  which 
must  inevitably  be  soon  forgotten.  It 
is,  however,  of  great  moment  to  the  col¬ 
onies,  apart  from  the  merit  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  that  some  one  should  have  arisen 
to  soar  above  the  dead  level  of  dull 
mediocrity,  and  fan  into  fresh  flame  the 
torch  of  literary  art 
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Born  at  Kensington  in  1847 — the  son 
of  a  barrister — Marcus  Clarke  arrived 
in  Victoria  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
after  some  attempts  at  following  the 
career  of  a  bank  clerk,  passed  two  or 
three  years  on  an  up-country  station  in 
the  VVimmera  district.  Later  he  held 
an  appointment  at  the  Public  Library 
and  Museum  at  Melbourne,  until  his 
death  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
Station-life  furnished  him  with  that 
close  contact  with  the  materials  of  some 
of  his  subjects,  and  those  opportunities 
of  painting  direct  from  Nature  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  literary  artist,  though  reflec¬ 
tion  must  always  play  as  great  a  part  as 
observation,  and  the  power  of  general¬ 
izing  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  minute  facts. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  describing  the  Australian 
bush — that  vast  interminable  sea  of  un¬ 
changing  gum-trees  and  illimitable  dis¬ 
tances.  In  Kendall’s  verse  and  certain 
passages  of  Marcus  Clarke  we  come 
nearer  to  that  achievement  than  in  the 
writings  of  any  others. 

In  another  department  of  literature 
the  works  of  Dr.  Hearn  claim  a  niche 
to  themselves,  as  by  far  the  greatest 
achievement  in  philosophic  writing 
which  the  colonies  have  produced,  and 
they  are  of  such  a  character  as  would 
alone  suffice  to  rescue  their  place  of 
I  birth  from  total  effacement  in  the  world 

of  letters.  “The  Aryan  Household” 
is  a  permanent  contribution  to  litera¬ 
ture.  “  The  Government  of  England  “ 
and  “  Plutology”  are  works  of  which 
the  colony  of  Victoria  is  justly  proud. 

After  twenty  years  in  Australia,  Mr. 
J.  Brunton  Stephens  is,  perhaps  not  un¬ 
fairly,  seeing  that  his  works  have  been 
i  produced  under  the  Southern  Cross, 
claimed  as  an  Australian  poet.  The 
first  place  there  among  living  men  of 
letters  he  indisputably  holds.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Edinburgh  University,  on  his 
arrival  in  Queensland  he  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  squatter  in  that  semi- 
tropical  portion  of  Australia,  and  thus 
acquired  familiarity  with  the  scenes  and 
scenery  reproduced  with  so  much  power 
in  his  verse. 

His  fine  poem,  “  Convict  Once,”  fill¬ 
ing  an  octavo  volume,  is  far  and  away 
the  most  sustained  effort  the  colonies 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  written  in  hexam- 

i 


eters.  Scholarly,  well-conceived,  un- 
flagging  in  interest,  and  perfect  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  it  has  not,  however,  caught  the 
popular  ear  ;  as  was  perhaps  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  does  not  touch  the  multitude 
— neither  the  theme  nor  the  manner. 
To  more  refined  ears  it  also  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  most  repul¬ 
sive  title.  The  poem  is  full  of  life  and 
color,  and  that  vivid  presentment  which 
marks  the  possession  of  no  ordinary 
share  of  the  divine  afflatus,  and  alone 
suffices  to  carry  the  reader  through  a 
work  of  such  length. 

A  tale  of  love  and  passion  and  dark¬ 
est  treachery,  its  pages  are  lighted 
throughout  with  the  intense  palpitating 
light  of  a  glowing  Australian  sun. 
There  are  passages  which  seem  flooded 
with  the  fervid  heat  and  tropical  life  of 
Northern  Queensland  : 

“  Linger,  O  Sun  !  for  a  little,  nor  close  yet 
this  day  of  a  million  ! 

Is  there  not  glory  enough  in  the  rose- 
curtained  halls  of  the  West? 

Hast  thou  no  joy  in  the  passion-hued  folds 
of  thy  kingly  pavilion  ? 

Why  shouldst  thou  only  pass  through  it  ? 
Oh,  rest  thee  a  little  while — rest ! 

"  Why  should  the  Night  come  and  take  it,  the 
wan  Night  that  cannot  enjoy  it, 

Bringing  pale  argent  for  golden,  and 
changing  vermilion  to  gray  ? 

Why  should  the  Night  come  and  shadow  it, 
entering  but  to  destroy  it  ? 

Rest  'mid  thy  ruby-trailed  splendors  ! 
Oh,  stay  thee  a  little  while — stay  !” 

The  beauty  of  an  Australian  summer 
night,  where  the  intensity  of  the  moon¬ 
light  is  estimated  at  one-half  that  of 
sunlight,  has  never  before  been  mir¬ 
rored  in  such  luminous  verse  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  Oh,  Summer-night  of  the  South  !  Oh,  sweet 
languor  of  zephyrs  love-sighing  ! 

Oh,  mighty  circuit  of  shadowy  solitude, 
holy  and  still  ! 

Music  scarce  audible,  echoless  harmony  joy¬ 
ously  dying. 

Dying  in  faint  suspirations  o’er  meadow 
and  forest  and  hill ! 

**  I  must  go  forth  and  be  part  of  it,  part  of  the 
night  and  its  gladness  ; 

But  a  few  steps,  and  I  pause  on  the 
marge  of  the  shining  lagoon  ; 

Here  then,  at  length,  I  have  rest ;  and  I  lay 
down  my  burden  of  sadness. 

Kneeling  alone  'neath  the  stars  and  the 
silvery  arc  of  the  moon. 
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“  Peace-speaking  night  of  the  South  !  will  thine 
influence  last  through  my  sleeping. 
Dream  with  my  dreaming,  awake  with 
my  waking,  and  blend  with  the  morn  ? 

Or  shall  I  start  as  of  old,  and  my  pillow  be 
wet  with  my  weeping. 

Victim  alternate  of  seli*accusation  and 
impious  scorn  ?” 

Those  who  have  struggled  through  the 
fumaced  noons  of  a  fiery  Queensland 
summer  will  best  appreciate  the  sugges¬ 
tive  beauty  of  the  following  passage  : 

Die  then,  sad  memories,  leaving  behind  you 
no  token  nor  relic  ! 

Hark  how  the  tremulous  night-wind  is 
passing  in  joy-laden  sighs! 

Soft  through  my  windows  it  comes,  like  the 
fanning  of  pinions  angelic. 
Whispering  to  cease  from  myself,  and 
look  out  on  the  infinite  skies. 

**  Out  on  the  orb-studded  night,  and  the  cres¬ 
cent  eflulgence  of  Dian  ; 

Out  on  the  far-gleaming  star-dust  that 
marks  where  the  angels  have  trod  ; 

Out  on  the  gem-pointed  cross,  and  the  glit¬ 
tering  pomp  of  Orion, 

Flaming  in  measureless  azure,  the 
coronal  jewels  ot  God.” 

Brunton  Stephens  has  published  a 
volume  of  minor  performances  in  the 
style  of  Bret  Haite,  but  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  them  are  only  adapted  for  home 
consumption.  Most  of  the  allusions  or 
illustrations  are  purely  local,  and  if 
transplanted,  like  translations  from  one 
language  to  another,  the  bouquet  is  lost. 
A  few  of  them,  however,  take  an  alto* 
gether  higher  standpoint ;  “  The  Story 
of  a  Soul,”  ”  Mute  Discourse,”  and 
”  Spirit  and  Star”  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able- 

A  favorite  theme  with  Mr.  Brunton 
Stephens  has  been  the  dominion  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  That  dream  has 
never  found  such  exalted  and  persuasive 
expression  as  in  the  poet’s  verse  ; 

"  Oh,  fair  Ideal,  unto  whom 
Through  days  of  doubt  and  nights  of  gloom, 


Brave  hearts  have  clung,  while  lips  of 
scorn 

Made  mock  of  thee  as  but  a  dream — 
Already  on  the  heights  of  morn 
We  see  thy  golden  sandals  gleam. 

And,  glimmering  through  the  clouds  that  wrap 
thee  yet, 

The  seven  stars  that  are  thy  coronet.” 

Long  before  ”  federation”  was  in  the 
air — to  use  a  popular  expression — as  far 
back  as  1877,  Mr.  Brunton  Stephens 
wrote  the  poem  we  give  below,  which 
has  a  peculiar  significance  at  this  time  : 

THE  DOMINION  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

”  She  is  not  yet ;  but  he  whose  ear 
Thrills  to  that  finer  atmosphere 

Where  footfalls  of  appointed  things, 
Reverberant  of  days  to  be. 

Are  heard  in  forecast  echoings. 

Like  wave-beats  from  a  viewless  sea, 
Hears  in  the  voiceful  tremors  of  the  sky 
Auroral  heralds  whispering,  '  She  is  nigh.’ 

”  She  is  not  yet ;  but  he  whose  sight 
Foreknows  the  advent  of  the  light. 

Whose  soul  to  morning  radiance  turns 
Ere  night  her  curtain  hath  with¬ 
drawn. 

And  in  its  quivering  folds  discerns 
The  mute  munitions  of  the  dawn, 
With  urgent  sense  strained  onward  to  descry 
Her  distant  tokens,  starts  to  find  Her  nigh. 

•  *  *  *  • 

”  Already  here  to  hearts  intense 
A  spirit-force,  transcending  sense, 

In  heights  unsealed,  in  depths  un¬ 
stirred. 

Beneath  the  calm,  above  the  storm, 
She  waits  the  incorporating  word 
To  bid  her  tremble  into  form. 
Already,  like  divining-rods,  men's  souls 
Bend  down  to  where  the  unseen  river  rolls. 
***** 

**  So  flows  beneath  our  good  and  ill 
A  viewless  stream  of  Common  Will, 

A  gathering  force,  a  present  might, 
That  from  its  silent  depths  of  gloom 
At  Wisdom’s  voice  shall  leap  to  light, 
And  hide  our  barren  feuds  in  bloom. 
Till,  all  our  sundering  lines  with  love  o’er- 
grown. 

Our  bounds  shall  be  the  girdling  seas  alone.” 

—Contemporary  Review. 


MASANIELLO. 

A  Romance  of  History. 

Masaniello  was  born  at  Amalfi  in  an  ancient  monk,  whose  'gl>f  feeing  eyes 
the  year  1622.  His  father  was  a  fisher-  and  snowy  beard  had  gained  for  him, 
man,  and  the  child  first  saw  the  light  among  the  village  folk,  the  reputation 
among  the  nets  and  baskets  of  a  little  of  a  prophet,  once  visited  the  cottage, 
hut  on  the  sea-coast.  His  birth  was  and  having  looked  long  upon  the  child 
attended  by  an  augury.  It  is  said  that  as  it  lay  asleep  in  its  poor  cradle,  broke 
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forth  into  a  prediction  that  the  boy 
would  some  day  rise  to  more  than  king¬ 
ly  power,  but  that  his  empire  would  be 
brief  and  his  fall  sudden.  The  seer 
who  uttered  such  a  prophecy  deserved 
his  fame.  The  story  of  Masaniello — the 
most  romantic  story  in  the  history  of 
mankind — fulfilled  the  oracle  ;  with 
what  exactness,  and  by  what  events,  we 
propose  to  call  to  mind. 

The  boy  was  brought  up  to  his  fa¬ 
ther's  trade.  When  he  was  about  his 
twentieth  year  he  left  Amalfi  and  crossed 
the  bay  to  Naples.  There  he  took  a 
garret  in  a  house  which  overhung  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  great  market  square  ;  married 
a  girl  no  richer  than  himself ;  and 
thenceforward  every  morning,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rose  up  behind  the  black 
peaks  of  Vesuvius,  his  boat  was  to  be 
seen  dancing  over  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay. 

The  life  of  a  fisherman  is  hard  and 
poor.  Masaniello  went  barefooted. 
His  dress  was  the  common  dress  of  the 
fishermen  of  Naples,  loose  linen 
trousers,  a  blue  blouse,  and  a  red  cap. 
But  his  figure,  though  nut  tall,  was  strik¬ 
ing  ;  his  face  was  handsome  ;  his  eyes 
black,  large,  and  glittering  ;  and  there 
was  about  him  a  peculiar  air  of  self- 
reliance,  the  index  of  a  bold,  capable, 
and  fiery  mind. 

For  about  four  years  he  lived  quietly  ; 
in  poverty,  yet  not  perhaps  in  discon¬ 
tent.  But  the  Spanish  Viceroys  who 
ruled  Naples,  and  who  had  long  waxed 
fat  upon  the  taxes,  were  yearly  sucking 
deeper  of  the  people’s  blood.  A  tax 
was  set  on  fish,  a  tax  on  flour,  a  tax  on 
poultry,  wine,  milk,  cheese,  salt.  At 
last  a  tax  on  fruit,  the  fare  on  which  the 
lower  classes  chiefly  lived,  brought  the 
city  to  the  brink  of  a  revolt.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that,  even  then,  without  a 
leader,  the  popular  excitement  would 
have  died  away  in  empty  threats  and 
mutteriogs.  At  this  crisis,  the  agents 
of  the  Government  happened  to  fall  foul 
of  Masaniello.  A  basket  of  his  fish 
which  had  not  paid  the  tax  was  seized 
and  carried  to  the  castle.  The  same 
day  his  wife  was  stopped  as  she  was  car¬ 
rying  in  her  apron  a  small  quantity  of 
flour,  was  dragged  to  the  receipt  of  cus¬ 
tom,  and  being  found  to  have  no  money, 
either  to  pay  the  duly  or  to  bribe  the 
agents,  was  locked  up  in  a  cell. 
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They  had  better  have  hanged  a  hun¬ 
dred  lazzaroni  on  the  gibbet  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.  Masaniello  was  stung  to 
madness.  From  that  moment  his  sole 
thought  was  of  revenge. 

The  most  tremendous  weapon  known 
to  man  was  ready  to  his  hand — a  city  on 
the  verge  of  riot.  His  measures  were 
soon  taken.  In  appearance  they  were 
harmless,  even  trifling ;  but  in  truth 
they  were  most  dexterously  planned. 
He  began  by  collecting  in  the  market¬ 
place  a  knot  of  boys.  To  each  of  these 
he  taught  a  phrase  of  words,  and  gave  a 
little  cane,  bearing  on  the  top  a  streamer 
of  black  linen,  like  a  dag.  Soon  five 
hundred,  and  at  last  two  thousand,  of 
these  volunteers,  were  going  up  and 
down  the  city.  In  the  hovels  of  the  laz¬ 
zaroni,  among  the  stalls  of  the  fruit- 
sellers,  before  the  gates  of  the  toll¬ 
houses,  under  the  windows  of  the 
Spanish  nobles,  everywhere  their  slender 
ensigns  Buttered,  and  the  pregnant  words 
were  heard  ;  “  God  be  with  us,  and  Our 
Lady,  and  the  King  of  Spain  !  But 
down  with  the  Government,  the  fruit- 
tax,  and  the  devil !” 

Masaniello’s  scholars  made  a  vast  sen¬ 
sation.  A  few  of  the  spectators  mocked 
and  jeered  ;  but  the  seed  was  scattered 
in  no  stony  soil.  It  sprang  up  and 
douri&hed  ;  and  in  three  days  it  was 
ready  to  bear  fruit. 

It  was  Sunday,  July  7th,  in  the  year 
1647.  The  day  was  the  festival  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Carmes,  a  day  which  had 
for  centuries  been  held  in  celebration  of 
an  ancient  victory  achieved  against  the 
Moors.  It  was  the  custom  on  that  day 
to  erect  in  the  market-place  a  wooden 
castle,  which  was  defended  by  a  company 
of  boys,  while  another  company,  half- 
naked  and  painted  red,  with  turbans  on 
their  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  Moors, 
assailed  its  battlements  with  a  storm  of 
apples,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  dgs. 
This  spectacle,  which  usually  ended  in 
a  free  dght  and  uproar,  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  excessively  popular 
among  the  lower  classes  ;  and  that  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  hour  at  which  the  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  from  the  villages  began,  as  usual,  to 
pour  into  the  city,  the  square  was  al¬ 
ready  thronged  with  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators. 

The  performance  had  not  yet  begun  ; 
the  crowd  was  waiting,  idle  and  unem- 
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ployed,  ready  to  welcome  any  manner 
of  excitement ;  when  suddenly  a  start* 
ling  cry  was  heard.  One  of  the  fruit- 
sellers  had  refused  to  pay  the  tax  ! 

The  man  was  Arpaja  of  Pozzuoli, 
Masaniello’s  cousin.  The  plot  had  been 
arranged  between  them.  On  being  called 
upon  to  pay  the  duty,  Arpaja  hew  into 
a  rage.  '  ‘  God  gives  us  plenty,’  ’  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  loud  voice,  “  and  our 
cursed  Government  a  famine.  The  fruit 
is  not  worth  selling  ;  let  it  go  !”  And 
with  the  words  he  kicked  over  his  bas¬ 
kets,  and  sent  the  gourds  and  oranges 
rolling  on  the  ground. 

At  that  instant,  as  the  crowd  stood 
breathless  in  excitement,  a  voice  sent 
forth  a  cry  of  “  No  more  taxes  !”  The 
voice  was  Masaniello’s.  The  crowd 
caught  up  the  words  ;  they  swelled  into 
a  thunder.  In  an  instant  the  rebellion 
was  afoot. 

Andrea  Anaclerio,  the  elect  of  the 
people,  rushed  out  of  his  palace,  and 
threatened  Arpaja  with  the  whip.  But 
a  storm  of  sticks  and  melons  flew  about 
his  ears  ;  a  large  stone  struck  him  on 
the  breast  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  fly  for 
refuge  into  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady. 

Masaniello  sprang  upon  a  fruiterer’s 
table.  The  crowd  already  recognized 
their  leader.  He  began  to  speak  ;  and 
he  spoke  with  a  certain  rude  and  flery 
oratory  which  moved  his  hearers  more 
than  eloquence.  He  bade  them  rejoice, 
for  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  St.  Peter,  once  a  fisherman,  had 
beaten  down  the  pride  of  Satan  and  re¬ 
leased  the  world  from  bondage  ;  so  like¬ 
wise  would  he,  Masaniello,  another  fish¬ 
erman,  strike  off  the  bonds  of  the  most 
faithful  people.  Let  them  pay  no  more 
taxes  ;  let  them  win  back  with  fire  and 
sword  the  ancient  Privilege  of  Naples, 
the  right  of  freedom  from  all  taxes  which 
the  Spaniards  had  infringed.  His  own 
life  might  fall ;  his  head  might  ride  aloft 
upon  a  pole.  But  to  die  in  such  a  cause 
would  be  his  glory. 

There  is  no  rhetoric  which  thrills  its 
hearers  like  that  which  gives  the  echo 
to  their  passions.  The  crowd  broke  into 
a  fierce  shout,  and  turned  with  exulta¬ 
tion  to  the  work  of  ravage.  The  first 
object  was  the  toll-house  in  the  square. 
Fagots  drenched  with  pitch  were  hurled 
in  at  the  windows  ;  a  lighted  torch  was 
added  ;  and  the  building  in  a  few  min¬ 


utes  was  a  pile  of  raging  flames.  Then 
there  was  a  cry  for  arms.  A  ponder¬ 
ous  beam  was  brought  and  wielded  by 
strong  men,  the  gales  of  the  Carmine 
Tower  were  beaten  in,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  eagerly  upon  the  pikes  and  hal¬ 
berds.  Clubs,  knives,  and  bars  of  iron 
were  pressed  into  the  service  ;  and  the 
mob,  thus  armed,  preceded  by  the  ban¬ 
ner-boys  of  Masaniello,  turned  in  their 
wild  justice  toward  the  palace  of  the 
Viceroy. 

Their  way  lay  past  the  prison  of  St. 
James.  They  halted  there  to  burst  the 
doors  and  to  add  the  prisoners  to  their 
number. 

At  length  they  reached  the  palace. 
The  guards  who  stood  at  arms  before 
the  gates  were  swept  away.  The  Vice¬ 
roy,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  of  Arcos, 
and  those  about  him,  strove  to  secure 
themselves  behind  the  inner  doors.  But 
the  barricades  were  broken  in.  The 
Duke  was  hunted  like  a  thief  from  room 
to  room,  and  forced  at  last,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  to  drop  from  a  back  window 
by  a  rope,  and  to  fly  in  a  close  carriage 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo. 

Then  the  palace  was  sacked  from  floor 
to  roof.  A  great  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
street  Rare  and  costly  furniture,  hang¬ 
ings,  pictures,  jewels,  golden  dishes, 
goblets  stamped  with  the  proud  arms  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  were  hurled  out  of  the 
windows,  and  piled  into  the  flames.  Yet 
in  all  this,  and  throughout  the  whole 
revolt,  there  was  no  private  theft.  These 
riches  were  held  as  things  accursed,  as 
treasures  purchased  by  the  people’s 
blood,  and  worthy  only  to  be  sacrificed 
in  the  hour  of  their  revenge. 

And  now  the  people,  drunk  with  the 
giddy  wine  of  vengeance,  required  no 
further  rousing.  The  time  had  come 
for  discipline,  for  order,  and  restraint ; 
and  Masaniello  turned  with  all  his  vigor 
to  the  work.  Then  was  seen  the  power 
of  a  commanding  mind.  In  a  marvel¬ 
lously  short  space  of  time,  the  mob  be¬ 
came  an  army.  Parties,  each  led  by  its 
own  captain,  and  missioned  to  its  sepa¬ 
rate  duty,  began  to  go  forth  through  the 
city  ;  searching  the  armorers’  shops  for 
weapons ;  tearing  down  the  Spanish 
standard  from  the  Carmine  Tower,  and 
planting  in  its  place  the  ancient  flag  of 
Naples  ;  marching  through  the  streets, 
with  trumpets  singing  and  drums  rolling. 
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collecting  volunteers  ;  bursting  open  the 
prisons  of  St.  Maria  and  St.  Archangel ; 
dragging  the  cannon  from  the  bastion  of 
San  Lorenzo,  and  setting  the  great  bells 
pealing  an  alarm.  As  often  as  the 
Spanish  soldiers  met  with  a  detachment 
of  the  rioters,  there  was  a  fierce  fight ; 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides  ;  but  the 
guards  were  always  overpowered-  All 
business  became  suspended.  The  shop¬ 
keepers  shut  up  their  shops,  and  joined 
the  rebels.  The  nobles,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  taxes,  with  beating  hearts  and 

I  faces  white  with  terror,  barred  them¬ 
selves  inside  their  palaces.  Only  a  train 
of  monks,  in  stoles  of  white,  with  cen¬ 
sers  in  their  hands,  ventured,  about  the 
hour  of  Vespers,  to  issue  from  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  pass  with  pray¬ 
ers  for  peace  along  the  streets. 

When  night  fell,  Masaniello  was  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Nor  did 
darkness  check  the  course  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings.  Thousands  of  candles,  torches, 
cressets,  watch-fires,  blazing  at  every 
corner  of  the  streets,  made  the  city  as 
bright  as  day.  Recruits  came  streaming 
in  without  cessation.  And  all  night  the 
work  went  on. 

As  soon  as  day  began  to  break,  new 
swarms  of  volunteers,  equipped  with 
sickles,  pitchforks,  scythes,  and  even 
spits  and  pokers,  came  pouring  in  from 
all  the  country  round.  But  the  arms 
most  used  that .  day  were  links  and 
torches.  A  platform  was  erected  in  the 
market-place ;  and  there  Masaniello 
sat,  and  gave  his  orders.  The  toll-house 
in  the  square  was  now  in  cinders  ;  but 
in  different  quarters  of  the  city  there 
were  several  others.  Masaniello  drew 
up  a  list  of  these,  together  with  sixty  of 
the  proudest  palaces  in  Naples,  which 
their  owners  had  enriched  or  built  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  All  these 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  ;  and  through¬ 
out  that  day,  and  far  into  the  night, 
parties  were  going  forth  unceasingly 
with  fagots,*  pitch,  and  torches.  Wom¬ 
en  and  children  helped  the  work  with 
sacks  of  straw  and  cans  of  oil.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  city  some  haughty  edifice, 
the  home  of  a  Mirabello  or  an  Aquavana, 
was  turned  into  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
Treasures  of  all  kinds,  and  of  untold 
value,  perished  in  the  flames.  Pictures 
^  of  the  Madonna  and  the  saints  were 
alone  held  sacred,  were  preserved,  and 
New  Seeibs.— Vou  XLVI  .  No  5 
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hung  up  in  the  churches.  Nothing  was 
taken  by  the  people.  So  strong  on  this 
point  was  the  public  feeling,  that  one  of 
the  rioters  who  ventured  to  pick  up  a 
silk  scarf  was  instantly  dragged  into  the 
market-place,  and  hanged  by  a  fierce 
crowd. 

Meanwhile,  the  Viceroy  had  stolen 
secretly  from  St.  Elmo,  and  was  now 
shut  up  in  Castel  Nuovo,  which  was  kept 
by  a  strong  guard.  From  the  castle  he 
sent  out  his  orders.  But  the  few  bands 
of  guards  which  he  could  spare  were  en¬ 
tirely  useless  ;  and  in  truth  the  Duke 
was  in  a  desperate  pass.  He  tried 
tactics  ;  and  he  tried  devotion.  He  sent 
out  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni  and  the  Prior 
of  Rocella  with  a  piece  of  parchment, 
which  he  pretended  was  the  Privilege  of 
Naples.  But  the  crowd  immediately 
found  out  the  trick  ;  the  Prior  was 
hooted,  and  the  Duke  came  near  to 
being  torn  in  pieces.  He  then  bethought 
himself  of  St.  Gennaro ;  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  great  cathedral,  the  chapel 
in  which,  three  times  a  year,  the  holy 
head,  enshrined  in  silver,  is  still  laid 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  priest  lifts  up 
before  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  the  vials  of 
sacred  blood,  the  august  relics  were  dis¬ 
played.  The  saint,  however,  wrought 
no  miracle  ;  and  the  Viceroy  passed  the 
night  in  agonies  of  uncertainty  and  trepi¬ 
dation. 

While  the  Duke  was  quaking  in  the 
castle,  Masaniello’s  power  was  rising 
higher  every  hour.  He  was  already,  in¬ 
deed,  in  everything  but  name,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Naples.  The  proud  and  beauti¬ 
ful  city  was  at  his  feet.  The  haughty 
cavaliers  of  Spain  durst  not  wag  their 
fingers  ;  for  the  number  of  his  followers 
was  now  at  least  a  hundred  thousand. 
His  throne  of  timber  in  the  market-place 
was  surrounded  by  battalions  of  armed 
men,  ready  to  carry  out  his  slightest 
orders.  Beside  him,  at  a  table,  six  clerks 
were  constantly  employed  in  writing  out 
his  edicts.  One  of  these  proclamations, 
which  is  recorded,  shows  that  Masaniello 
possessed,  like  all  born  leaders,  a  falcon’s 
eye  for  details.  The  nobility  were 
ordered  to  walk  out  without  their  cloaks, 
monks  to  put  off  their  cassocks,  and 
ladies  to  wear  no  skirts  that  swept  the 
ground  ;  for  in  all  such  garments  arms 
might  be  concealed.  The  Law  Courts 
were  shut  up.  Criminals  of  every  rank 
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and  station  were  dragged  before  that 
strange  tribunal  at  which  Masaniello  was 
both  judge  and  jury.  In  one  corner  of 
the  market'place  a  gibbet  was  set  up  ; 
and  the  course  of  justice  was  of  the  ad* 
mirably  swift  and  ready  kind  which 
characterized  the  judgment-seat 
Minos. 

“  S«tnpre  dinanzi  a  lui  ne  stanno  molte  : 

Vanno  a  vicenda  ciascuna  al  giudizio  ; 

Dicono  e  odono,  e  poi  son  giii  volte.  ” 

So  vast  was  the  first  change  in  Masa¬ 
niello’ s  fortune  !  Two  days  had  sufficed 
to  raise  him  from  the  task  of  mending 
nets  and  hawking  mullets,  to  a  throne 
as  absolute  as  Zim-Zizimi’s. 

The  Viceroy  was  secure  within  the 
castle  ;  but  the  castle  was  kept  in  a  close 
state  of  siege.  No  provisions  could  pass 
in  ;  and  the  Duke,  and  the  scores  of 
lords  and  ladies  who  had  found  refuge 
with  him,  were  beginning  to  feel  miser¬ 
ably  in  want  of  meat  and  poultry,  fruit 
and  wine  and  snow.  A  spy  brought 
word  that  Masaniello  was  preparing  a 
new  list  of  palaces  to  be  set  in  flames 
that  night.  The  Duke’s  mind  had  been 
wavering  ;  he  saw  no  hope  in  holding 
out ;  these  tidings  turned  the  scale  ;  and 
he  gave  way. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  ; 
Masaniello  was  sitting  on  his  bench  of 
judgment ;  when  a  packet  from  the 
Viceroy  was  put  into  his  hand.  He  tore 
it  open  before  the  crowd.  It  contained 
the  true  parchment  of  the  Privilege  ; 
and  in  a  letter  which  accompanied  the 
parchment,  the  Duke  expressed  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  grant,  without  reserve,  the 
prayer  of  the  most  Faithful  People. 

The  populace  received  the  news  with 
raptures  of  delight.  It  was  rapidly  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  Viceroy,  with  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  should  meet  the  people 
on  the  morrow  in  the  Carmine  Church, 
when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  on 
oath,  and  a  solemn  service  held  in  cele¬ 
bration.  The  insurgents  were  still  kept 
under  arms.  But  to  all  appearance  the 
revolt  was  at  an  end.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  passed  quietly.  All  the  city, 
in  joyful  anticipation,  looked  forward 
to  the  morrow. 

But  this  spirit  of  contentment  was 
destined  to  roughly  broken.  Ma¬ 
saniello’ s  chief  subalterns  were  Geno- 
vino,  a  fierce  old  monk,  and  Perrone, 
the  captain  of  a  crew  of  bandits  who 


had  their  dens  among  the  gorges  of 
Vesuvius.  The  latter,  who  had  joined 
the  cause  in  the  confident  belief  that  his 
five  hundred  desperadoes  would  enjoy  a 
thieves’  paradise  among  the  treasures  of 
the  palaces,  had  been  bitterly  deceived, 
and  was  at  heart  a  traitor.  His  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  soon  to  come.  That  night 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Maddaloni  and  his  brother,  Don  Carafa. 
From  that  meeting  the  bandit  carried 
off  a  heavy  bag  of  gold.  Nor  was  the 
treasure  paid  for  nothing.  Judas  had 
received  the  price  of  blood.  It  was 
agreed  that  on  the  morrow,  during  the 
ceremony  in  the  church,  and  in  full  view 
of. the  spectators,  Masaniello  should  be 
shot  dead.  . 

The  morrow  came.  At  noon  the 
great  church  of  Our  Lady  was  crowded 
to  the  doors.  Perrone’ s  bravos,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  were  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  among  the  crowd. 
A  gorgeous  canopy  had  been  set  up  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  above  the  crimson 
cushions  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Bishop. 
Masaniello  was  standing  on  the  altar- 
steps,  a  bare  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  lords  and  car¬ 
dinals,  conspicuous,  among  robes  of 
scarlet  and  tunics  laced  with  silver,  by 
his  fisherman’s  shirt  and  his  cap  with¬ 
out  a  feather.  The  Viceroy  had  not  yet 
arrived  ;  but  the  music  of  his  bugles 
could  be  heard  approaching.  This  was 
the  moment  on  which  the  conspirators 
had  fixed.  Perrone  suddenly  held  up 
his  hand  ;  and  from  different  parts  of 
the  church  seven  carbines  were  instant¬ 
ly  fired  point-blank  at  Masaniello.  Two 
of  these  were  so  near  him  that  the  flash 
of  the  explosion  singed  his  blouse.  The 
others  struck  the  altar  at  his  side.  Yet, 
wonderful  to  state,  not  one  of  the  seven 
balls  so  much  as  grazed  him. 

The  bandits  had  relied  with  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  fall  of  Masaniello,  and 
the  confusion  and  dismay  of  his  adher¬ 
ents.  Their  error  cost  them  dear. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  off,  and  he  was 
seen  still  standing  on  the  altar-steps, 
their  hearts  misgave  them.  And  they 
had  good  cause  for  terror.  The  crowd, 
raging  with  fury,  turned  upon  them  ; 
and  in  a  moment  the  church  was  ringing 
with  the  din  of  battle.  The  despera¬ 
does,  men  whose  whole  lives  had  been 
passed  in  fighting,  now  fought  like  wild 
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beasts  brought  to  bay.  But  the  con¬ 
test  was  not  equal ;  and  they  fought  in 
vain.  Soon,  above  the  roar  of  voices 
and  the  clash  of  arms,  were  heard  the 
yells  of  wretches  being  torn  in  pieces 
in  front  of  the  great  altar.  A  part 
escaped  into  the  adjoining  convent ; 
but  these  were  quickly  hunted  out  and 
butchered.  A  few  got  clear  away  into 
the  mountains  and  plunged  into  the 
darkness  of  their  dens.  Perrone,  who 
was  seized  alive,  but  covered  with 
wounds,  was  dragged  into  the  square, 
and  impelled  by  threats  of  torture  to  re¬ 
veal  the  authors  of  the  plot.  He  had 
just  gasped  out  the  names  of  Maddaloni 
and  Carafa  when  he  fell  back  dead. 

Two  hundred  poles  were  set  up  in  a 
circle  about  Masaniello’s  throne  ;  the 
corpses  of  the  traitors  were  beheaded  ; 
and  soon  the  fierce  head  of  a  bandit 
grinned  on  every  pole.  Two  |>oles, 
higher  than  the  rest,  were  placed  before 
the  platform,  and  left  vacant.  One 
of  these  waited  for  the  head  of  Mad¬ 
daloni  ;  the  other,  for  the  head  of  Don 
Carafa. 

The  Duke  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Efrem.  A  spy  warned 
him  that  his  hiding-place  was  discov¬ 
ered.  He  stole  out  of  the  convent  in  a 
monk’s  gown  and  cowl,  mounted  a  swift 
horse,  struck  the  spurs  up  to  the  rowels, 
and  galloped  for  his  life  to  Benevento. 
He  was  just  in  time.  The  crowd,  fail¬ 
ing  to  find  him  in  the  convent,  burned 
his  palace  to  the  ground,  and  turned  in 
search  of  Don  Carafa. 

The  Don  was  less  lucky  than  his 
brother.  A  monk  from  the  convent  of 
Zoccolanti  was  seen  stealing  toward  the 
gates  of  Castel  Nuovo.  He  was  seized, 
and  a  note  found  sewn  into  his  sandal. 
It  was  from  Carafa  to  the  Viceroy  ;  he 
was  hiding  in  the  convent ;  and  he  im¬ 
plored  the  Duke  to  send  a  guard,  with 
cannon,  to  protect  him.  The  convent 
was  instat\tly  attacked.  Carafa,  in  a 
friar’s  frock,  sprang  out  of  a  window, 
rushed  into  a  cottage,  and  crawled  under 
a  bed.  The  woman  of  the  cottage  made 
a  signal  to  the  crowd  ;  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  Carafa  was  dragged  out,  and 
hacked  in  pieces.  His  head  was  borne 
in  triumph  to  the  market  square  and  set 
up  in  its  place  ;  his  right  foot,  enclosed 
in  a  kind  of  iron  cage,  was  fixed  beneath 
it ;  and  under  the  ghastly  effigy  was 


written  this  inscription  :  “  This  is  the 
head  and  foot  of  Don  Carafa,  traitor  to 
the  most  Faithful  People.” 

A  more  terrific  spectacle  of  warning 
has  seldom  made  the  blood  of  men  run 
chill. 

The  plot  had  failed  ;  Masaniello  was 
stronger  than  ever.  His  escape  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  people  as  a  miracle.  At 
the  time  of  the  attempt  he  had  happened 
to  be  wearing,  suspended  by  a  ribbon 
from  his  neck,  a  coin,  on  which  was 
stamped  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  It 
was  plainly  to  this  talisman  that  his 
life  was  owing.  Henceforth  he  was  re¬ 
garded  with  a  double  honor,  as  the 
champion  of  the  people  and  as  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  Heaven. 

All  thought  of  the  Privilege  had,  for 
the  time,  been  driven  from  men’s  minds. 
It  was  evening  when  the  Viceroy,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  again  in  Castel 
Nuovo,  sent  out  a  letter  to  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  the  plot.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  sincere  ;  for  the  Duke,  had  he  con¬ 
spired  against  an  enemy,  was  more  likely 
to  have  planted  a  stiletto  in  his  back 
than  to  have  shot  him  in  the  open.  His 
protest  was  accepted.  Masaniello  re¬ 
turned  word,  that  he  proposed  to  ride 
next  morning  to  the  castle,  and  to  have 
some  private  conference  with  his  Grace 
about  the  public  weal. 

That  day  marked  the  height  of  Ma¬ 
saniello’s  power.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  proposed  to  ride  in  pub¬ 
lic  through  the  city  the  people  prepared 
for  an  ovation.  The  houses  were 
decked  as  for  a  day  of  festival.  Gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers  and  myrtle-branches 
strewed  the  streets,  and  twined  round 
every  balcony  and  doorway.  Gorgeous 
arras,  tapestries,  and  banners  of  rich 
stuffs  hung  out  of  ail  the  windows  :  and 
every  point  of  outlook,  on  window,  roof 
and  balcony,  was  alive  with  eager  gazers. 
The  procession  started  from  the  Carmine 
Church.  First  came  a  band  of  heralds, 
waving  flags  and  blowing  silver  bugles  ; 
then  troups  of  mounted  soldiers,  glitter¬ 
ing  in  coats  of  mail ;  and  then  a  com¬ 
pany  of  boys  and  young  girls,  gayly 
dressed,  with  baskets  in  their  hands, 
tossing  a  shower  of  flowers  before  the 
hero’s  horse.  Masaniello  had,  that  day, 
put  off  his  humble  garb  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  delight  beheld  their  leader  in  a 
suit  of  silver  satin,  a  hat  with  a  gay 
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plume,  and  a  sword  bestarred  with 
jewels,  prancing  upon  a  steed  as  white 
as  snow  equipped  in  gold  and  azure. 
Behind  him  came  the  carriage  of  the 
Cardinal  and  the  sedan  of  his  chief 
counsellor  ;  and  the  cavalcade  moved 
slowly  to  the  castle,  with  the  splendor 
of  the  pageant  of  a  king. 

Masaniello  was  received  at  the  castle 
gates  by  the  Captain  of  the  Duke’s 
Guard.  He  alighted,  and  attended  by 
the  Cardinal  ascended  the  steps  toward 
the  entrance.  In  front  of  the  portico 
he  turned,  and  in  a  loud  voice  charged 
his  followers,  that  if  he  failed  to  reap¬ 
pear  within  an  hour,  they  should  burst 
with  fire  and  sword  into  the  castle,  and 
demand  the  reason.  At  this  hint  of 
treachery  the  people  shouted  fiercely. 
Masaniello,  as  he  turned  away,  drew 
out  of  his  breast  a  scroll  of  writing.  It 
was  the  parchment  of  the  Privilege. 
And  at  that  sight,  more  eloquent  than 
words,  the  great  crowd  roared  again. 

Whatever  treason  Ponce  de  Leon 
might  be  hatching — and  the  suspicion 
did  him  no  injustice — he  received  his 
visitor  with  the  most  gracious  smiles.  It 
was  agreed,  without  a  word  of  cavil,  not 
only  that  all  taxes  should  be  taken  off, 
and  that  a  free  pardon  should  be  granted 
to  all  rebels,  but  that  Masaniello  should 
maintain  his  men  in  arms  until  assent  to 
the  agreement  could  arrive  from  Spain. 
Finally,  with  many  assurances  of  his 
esteem,  the  Viceroy  pressed  his  enemy 
to  accept  the  rank  of  Duke  St.  George, 
at  the  same  time  hanging  round  his  neck, 
with  his  own  hands,  a  chain  of  massive 
links  of  gold.  Masaniello,  having 
gained  his  ends,  professed  himself  'the 
Duke’s  most  humble  servant ;  and  in 
this  pleasant  comedy  the  time  slipped 
fast  away.  Presently  a  roar  was  heard 
outside  the  castle.  The  hour  was  over  ; 
and  the  people,  mindful  of  their  pledge, 
were  preparing,  without  more  ado,  to 
burst  in  at  the  gates. 

Masaniello,  with  the  Duke  beside 
him,  came  out  into  a  balcony  before  the 
palace.  At  the  sight  of  their  leader  safe 
and  sound  the  people  broke  forth  into 
long  and  loud  huzzas.  The  sight  was 
one  which  might  have  swelled  with 
pride  the  heart  of  any  king.  Masaniello 
was  not  loath  to  show  the  Duke  some 
token  of  his  power.  He  called  for 
cheers  ;  and  the  vast  sea  of  heads  below 


them  roared  in  succession  at  the  names 
of  Our  Lady,  of  the  King,  of  the  Duke 
of  Arcos.  of  the  Cardinal,  and  of  the 
most  Faithful  People.  When  the  shout¬ 
ing  was  at  the  loudest,  Masaniello  laid 
his  finger  on  his  lips  ;  and  in  an  instant 
there  was  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
Finally,  he  bade  the  crowd  disperse  ; 
and  forthwith,  as  if  by  miracle,  the 
Largo  was  left  empty.  The  Duke  could 
hardly  trust  his  eyes  as  he  surveyed  the 
scene. 

The  Cardinal  had  invited  Masaniello 
to  reside  in  his  own  palace  ;  and,  in  the 
Cardinal’s  carriage,  he  drove  thither  from 
the  castle.  Throughout  that  night  the 
bonfires  blazed,  the  guns  thundered,  and 
the  bells  pealed  merrily  in  all  the 
steeples.  And  Masaniello’ s  power  was 
at  its  height. 

At  its  height,  during  two  days,  it  re¬ 
mained.  His  men  were  kept  in  arms  ; 
and  he  ruled  the  city  like  a  conqueror. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  ceremony 
which  Perrone’s  plot  had  broken  off 
should  be  renewed  on  Saturday,  the  15th 
of  July  ;  and  on  that  day,  amid  a  scene 
of  pomp  and  splendor,  the  Privilege  was 
ratified  on  oath  before  the  altar  of  the 
Great  Cathedral. 

And  now  the  old  monk’s  oracle  was 
half  fulfilled.  Masaniello  “  had  attained 
to  kingly  power.”  Was  the  latter  half 
of  the  prediction  now  to  come  to  pass  ? — 
was  ”  his  empire  to  be  brief,  and  his 
fall  sudden”?  A  strange  and  awful 
answer  was  at  hand. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos  was  nursing  in 
his  brain  a  scheme  of  vengeance  which, 
for  ingenious  and  inhuman  villainy, 
would  have  been  heard  with  rapture  by 
a  crew  of  Dante's  fiends.  This  scheme 
was  now  mature.  That  night,  after  the 
proceedings  in  the  church,  he  arranged 
a  splendid  supper  at  the  castle,  at  which 
Masaniello  and  his  wife  were  the  chief 
guests.  There,  either  in  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  as  others  say,  in  a  ripe  fig,  Ma¬ 
saniello  swallowed  a  strange  poison, 
which  had  been  compounded  by  the 
Duke’s  physician,  Don  Majella.  This 
drug  was  not  intended  to  take  life  ;  its 
effect  was  more  terrific  ;  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  ”  the  insane  root,  which  takes 
the  reason  prisoner.”  The  victim, 
when  he  sat  down  to  the  banquet-table, 
was  a  man  of  great  and  striking  powers 
of  mind,  pre-eminently  cool,  wary,  reso- 
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lute  and  sagacious.  When  he  rose  up 
from  it  he  was  a  madman  ! 

The  effect  of  this  atrocious  scheme 
was  soon  apparent.  The  supper  ended  ; 
the  guests  departed  ;  and  nothing  un¬ 
usual  was  observed.  But  early  the  next 
morning  the  people  in  the  streets  were 
startled  at  the  spectacle  of  Masaniello, 
in  a  ragged  shirt,  and  with  a  stocking 
on  one  leg,  running  at  full  speed  toward 
the  castle.  At  the  entrance,  he  de¬ 
manded  audience  of  the  Viceroy  ;  the 
guards,  who  knew  him,  durst  not  bar  his 
passage  ;  and  he  made  his  way  into  the 
Duke's  presence,  crying  aloud  that  he 
was  starving.  The  false  and  smiling 
Ponce  de  Leon  looked  upon  his  handi¬ 
work  with  glistening  eyes.  Food  was 
brought ;  but  the  wretched  man  would 
now  touch  nothing.  A  new  whim  had 
seized  him  ;  they  would  go,  the  Duke 
and  he  together,  to  Posilippo,  and  spend 
the  day  in  pleasure.  The  Duke  eluded 
the  proposal  on  the  score  of  pressing 
business  ;  and  Masaniello  sailed  alone 
in  the  Duke's  gondola.  Forty  boats  of 
minstrels  came  behind  him.  Crowds  of 
gazers,  lost  in  wonder,  watched  his  prog¬ 
ress  from  the  shore.  During  the  voy¬ 
age  he  amused  himself  by  flinging  hand¬ 
fuls  of  gold  coins  into  the  water,  and 
shouted  with  laughter,  as  the  sailors 
dived  to  fetch  them.  At  Posilippo,  he 
ordered  a  rich  feast  to  be  set  out ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  before  the  boat's  head 
turned  at  evening  toward  Naples,  he  had 
drunk  twelve  bottles  of  Lacryma  Chrisii, 
the  rich  and  giddy  wine  which  ripens 
only  on  the  ranges  of  Vesuvius.  Reel¬ 
ing  with  the  effects  of  wine  and  poison, 
he  was  taken  to  his  bed.  The  next 
morning  he  was  raving.  He  called  for 
a  horse,  and  with  a  bare  sword  in  his 
hand,  rode  furiously  about  the  streets, 
slashing  at  all  who  ventured  to  oppose 
him.  At  length,  he  found  his  way  to 
the  sea-shore.  At  sight  of  the  sea  he 
threw  hiiAself  from  the  saddle,  and 
shrieking  out  that  he  was  in  flames, 
rushed,  dressed  as  he  was,  into  the 
waves.  But  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
could  not  quench  the  Are  that  burned 
him  up.  As  soon  as  he  emerged,  he 
broke  into  fresh  freaks  of  violence. 
He  swore  that  he  would  fire  the  city  ; 
he  hurled  himself,  sword  in  hand,  upon 
the  bystanders.  His  own  friends  were 
forced  to  seize  and  overpower  him,  to 


bind  him  with  a  chain,  and  to  lead  him 
to  his  house,  where  he  was  placed  under 
a  guard. 

The  plot  had  been  most  cunningly 
contrived.  There  was  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion  ;  for  the  madness  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  easily  ascribed  to  overstrain  of 
mind  and  body,  to  days  of  ceaseless 
vigilance,  and  nights  without  repose. 
Masaniello  might  now  be  murdered  al¬ 
most  with  impunity  ;  not  as  a  rebel  to 
the  state,  but  as  a  dangerous  madman. 

Four  hired  men  were  ready  to  put  a 
finish  to  the  work  of  treason.  Their 
names  were  Michael  Angelo  Aidozzone, 
Andrea  Rama,  and  Carlos  and  Salvator 
Cattaneo ;  the  last  two,  brothers. 
Early  on  Sunday  morning  these  four 
men  repaired,  with  carbines  in  their 
hands,  to  Masaniello’ s  house.  They 
looked  in  at  the  door  ;  but,  to  their 
surprise,  the  object  of  their  search  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  His  guards  were 
asleep  ;  his  chain  lay  on  the  floor.  The 
madman,  by  whatever  means,  had 
gained  his  liberty,  and  disappeared. 

Several  hours  were  spent  in  fruitless 
search.  All  traces  of  the  fugitive  had 
vanished.  Nor  was  it  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  was  seen  again. 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  ;  the  service 
in  the  Cathedral  was  drawing  to  a  close  ; 
the  Cardinal  was  preaching  to  a  vast 
assembly  ;  when  a  ghastly,  ragged  figure, 
with  wild  eyes  and  matted  hair,  was  de¬ 
scried  upon  the  steps  of  the  great  altar. 
The  figure  carried  in  its  hand  a  crucifix, 
to  which,  at  intervals,  it  muttered  and 
gesticulated.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  ghost  was  recognized.  But  it  was 
Masaniello. 

The  Cardinal  went  up  to  the  intruder, 
and,  with  great  tact  and  management, 
induced  him  to  be  led  away  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  convent.  He  went  calmly  ;  for 
his  violent  humor  had  given  way  to  a 
strange  apathy,  and  he  was  now  as  do¬ 
cile  as  a  child.  He  had  not  many  min¬ 
utes  left  the  church  when  the  four  assas¬ 
sins  entered  it  together.  They  soon 
learned  what  had  occurred.  Attended 
by  a  small  band  of  their  own  party,  they 
followed  the  track  of  their  prey  into  the 
convent. 

Masaniello  had  retired  alone  into  a 
quiet  quarter  of  the  cloisters.  He  was 
leaning  from  a  window,  and  looking  out 
across  the  waters  of  the  lovely  bay,  over 
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which  the  wind  of  evening  was  now  be* 
ginning  to  blow  coolly.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  roused  him.  He  turned  round 
quickly,  with  the  words,  “  Who  wants 
roe  ?  lam  here.”  Before  he  had  time  to 
speak  again,  or  to  make  any  movement  of 
defence,  the  four  assassins  raised  their 
pieces  and  bred  upon  him  in  a  volley. 
All  four  shots  took  effect.  He  fell  back, 
dying,  against  the  stonework  of  the  win* 
dow,  and  sank  thence  to  the  ground, 
with  the  faint  cry,  ”  Ah,  ungrateful 
traitors  !”  Almost  before  the  words 
were  spoken,  the  rattle  was  in  his  throat. 
In  another  moment  he  was  dead. 

Salvator  Cattaneo  threw  himself  upon 
the  body,  and  severed  the  head  from  the 
shoulders  with  a  knife.  A  spear  was 
brought,  the  head  was  fixed  upon  it,  and 
the  band  of  conspirators,  bearing  it  aloft, 
rushed  out  into  the  streets. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  striking¬ 
ly  the  tremendous  power  which  the  de^ 
man  had  wielded  than  the  sensation 
which  was  excited  by  the  tidings  of  his 
death.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  city.  His  own  followers 
seemed  struck  with  stupor  ;  his  enemies 
went  wild  with  fierce  delight.  One  band 
rushed  forth  into  the  market-place,  and 
took  down  from  their  place  of  infamy 
Carafa’s  head  and  foot.  Another  has¬ 
tened  to  the  convent,  sought  out  the 
headless  body  of  their  enemy,  and  hauled 
it  by  a  rope  out  of  the  cloisters.  The 
Viceroy  left  the  castle  and  rode  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  doubtless  he  gave 
thanks  to  St.  Gennaro  for  having  blessed 
his  plot  Soon  all  the  horde  of  smaller 
tyrants  and  oppressors  began  to  crawl 
in  swarms  ont  of  their  cellars,  caves, 
and  convent  cells,  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon  the  sight  of  the  head  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  fisherman  going  up  and  down  the 
city  on  a  pole,  and  to  have  a  kick  at  his 
carcase  as  it  was  dragged  along  the  ken¬ 
nels.  At  length  the  head  was  fixed  upon 
a  spike  above  the  gateway  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  body  was  hurled  into  a 
ditch  near  the  Nolana  gate. 

Such  was  the  fall  of  Masaniello.  But 
it  was  his  fate  to  illustrate,  beyond  ex¬ 
ample,  the  mutability  of  human  things. 
And  the  last  scene  of  the  strange  drama 
was  not  yet. 

‘  The  great  mass  of  the  people  still  re¬ 
vered  the  name  of  their  deliverer.  The 
savage  violence  of  his  madness  had 


troubled  and  estranged  them.  But  his 
death  struck  them  with  consternation  ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  nothing  was  recol¬ 
lected  but  his  greatness.  Night  had 
not  come  before  tens  of  thousands  were 
murmuring  his  name  with  blessings,  and 
calling  upon  each  other,  with  tears  of 
shame  and  rage,  to  remember  all  they 
owed  to  Masaniello.  The  hearts  of  his 
enemies,  which  had  been  thrilling  with 
delight,  began  to  feel  a  chill ;  and  soon 
their  bands,  which  had  been  going  up 
and  down  so  gayly,  vanished  like  mist 
before  the  gathering  of  the  multitude. 
That  night,  preparations  were  set  on  foot 
for  a  burial  worthy  of  a  (leople’s  hero  ; 
and  before  morning  all  was  ready. 

The  corpse  was  taken  from  the  ditch 
into  which  it  had  been  thrown.  The 
head  was  brought  down  from  the  pin¬ 
nacle  above  the  gate,  and  fastened  to 
the  shoulders  by  a  thread  of  silver.  The 
body,  washed  and  drenched  with  per¬ 
fumes,  was  laid,  clothed  in  a  vestment 
of  white  linen,  upon  an  open  bier,  and 
carried  to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  where 
it  was  placed  in  front  of  the  great  altar. 
A  crown  was  fixed  upon  the  head,  and 
a  sceptre  set  in  the  right  hand  ;  and 
thus,  in  pomp  and  splendor,  as  at  the 
burial  of  a  king,  the  corpse  of  Masa¬ 
niello  lay  in  state.  For  many  hours  the 
crowd  continued  to  stream  past  the 
spmt  ;  a  rain  of  flowers  fell  ceaselessly 
upon  the  body  ;  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bell,  and  the  mournful  music  of  the 
organ,  were  mingled  with  the  constant 
sound  of  weeping. 

At  length,  when  the  sun  was  sinking, 
the  bier  was  placed  upon  a  lofty  car, 
and  drawn  by  coal-black  horses  through 
the  streets.  Five  days  before,  along 
that  very  road,  the  hero  of  the  hour  had 
passed  in  triumph,  amid  the  blaze  of 
banners  and  the  shouting  of  the  crowd. 
Now,  black  hangings  drooped  from 
every  window  ;  faces  dark  with  sorrow 
crowded  both  sides  of  the  way.  Before 
the  hearse  a  thousand  priests,  in  stoles 
of  white,  walked  with  censers  in  their 
hands  and  crosses  lifted ;  behind  it, 
muffled  drums  and  trumpets  played  a 
solemn  march.  Then  came  a  company 
of  men-at-arms,  with  spears  reversed 
and  colors  drooping  ;  and  then  thou¬ 
sands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  the 
people. 

The  solemn  pageant  wound  its  way 
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through  all  the  quarters  of  the  city.  At 
length  it  turned  again  toward  the  church. 
The  organ  broke  forth  into  the  last  ma* 
jestic  service  of  the  dead.  A  stone  was 
lifted  in  the  marble  pavement ;  and 


there,  with  more  than  royal  splendor, 
amid  the  blaze  of  torches  and  the  strains 
of  solemn  music,  the  dark  house  closed 
forever  above  the  dust  of  Masaniello. — 
Temple  Bar. 


THE  CREATURES  WE  BREATHE. 

BY  DR.  PERCY  FARADAY  FRANKLAND. 


That  the  air  we  breathe  is  more  or 
less  laden  with  living  organisms  is  a 
fact  which  is  far  from  acceptable  to 
most  persons,  and  yet  it  would  require 
but  little  persuasion  to  convince  the 
majority  of  mankind  that  air  without 
organisms  would  be  undesirable  indeed  ; 
for  without  one  micro-organism  at  least, 
which  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the 
air,  we  should  have  to  forego  those 
numerous,  complex,  and  much  appreci¬ 
ated  pleasures  which  are  derived  from 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms.  How  many  would  vote  the 
earth  flat  and  stale  but  for  the  products 
which  are  alone  elaborated  by  yeasty 
which  was  the  first  micro-organism  to 
receive  attention,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
the  many  powerfully  organized  endeav¬ 
ors  to  undermine  its  position,  is  likely 
also  to  be  the  last  to  absorb  the  interest 
of  man. 

But  there  are  other  micro-organisms 
in  the  air  besides  yeast,  and  it  is  the 
firm  conviction  that  many  zymotic  dis¬ 
eases  are  propagated  by  means  of  air- 
carried  microtis,  that  renders  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject  of  aerial  micro¬ 
organisms  peculiarly  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

The  systematic  examination  of  the 
aerial  microbia  commences  with  those 
marvellous  discoveries  with  which  the 
name  of  Pasteur  is  so  inseparably  con¬ 
nected,  and  with  which  the  latter  half 
of  the  jaineteenth  century  will  forever 
be  associated. 

These  now  classical  researches  of 
Pasteur’s  on  the  presence  of  micro¬ 
organisms  in  the  atmosphere  were  un¬ 
dertaken  in  connection  with  the  fierce 
controversy  which  raged  thirty  years 
ago  on  the  Spontaneous  Generation  of 
Life. 

The  supporters  of  this  doctrine  con¬ 
tended  that  the  presence  of  the  smallest 


particle  of  air  was  sufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  generation  of  low  forms  of  life 
in  certain  highly  putrescible  substances, 
such  as  milk,  blood,  broth,  and  the  like. 
But  the  opposition  to  this  theory,  mar¬ 
shalled  by  M.  Pasteur,  contended  that 
it  was  not  the  air,  but  certain  living  germs 
suspended  in  the  air,  which,  gaining  ac¬ 
cess  to  these  putrescible  materials,  give 
rise  to  those  growths  which  make  their 
appearance  in  them. 

That  Pasteur  succeeded  in  proving 
the  truth  of  this  assumption  is  now  well 
known,  and  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  elaborate  and  beautifully  planned 
investigation  which  he  conducted,  to 
place  it  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt,  that 
we  have  handed  down  to  us  the  first 
systematic  series  of  experiments  made 
on  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Pasteur  exposed  specially  prepared 
flasks  containing  some  highly  nourishing 
fluid,  such  as  clear  broth,  in  various 
places,  with  the  following  striking  re¬ 
sults. 

Of  twenty  exposed  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try  of  Arbois,  eight  became  subsequent¬ 
ly  turbid,  or,  in  other  words,  eight  had 
become  contaminated  with  micro-organ¬ 
isms.  Of  twenty  exposed  on  the  lower 
heights  of  the  Jura  mountains,  five  be¬ 
came  affected,  while  out  of  twenty  others 
exposed  at  the  Montanvert,  close  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  at  a  height  of  upward  of 
six  thousand  feet,  only  one  flask  broke 
down. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  higher  the 
altitude  reached,  and  the  greater  the 
distance  from  human  habitations,  the 
purer,  as  regards  the  presence  of  micro¬ 
organisms,  is  the  atmosphere.  These 
are  facts  which  subsequent  experiments 
by  other  methods  have  fully  borne  out. 

The  beautiful  experiments  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  carried  out  in  this  coun- 
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try  on  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
in  air  are  well  known  to  all,  and  it  is  to 
him  we  owe  the  important  discovery  of 
the  rapid  subsidence  of  these  microbes 
in  calm  air.  Miquel  again  has  shown 
how  dependent  is  the  distribution  of 
these  microbes  in  air  upon  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  by  the  experiments  made  at 
Montsouris  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  but  the  following  results  obtained 
in  London,  and  by  a  more  recent  and 
more  accurate  method,  show  very  clearly 
that  the  maximum  number  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 

Thus,  in  a  volume  of  air  equal  to 
about  two  gallons  (ten  litres)  collected 
on  the  top  of  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment  buildings  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  at  a  height,  therefore,  of  some  sev¬ 
enty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  so 
removed  from  any  local  disturbance  of 
the  air,  I  found  the  following  numbers 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  several 
months  of  the  past  year  : — 

January,  4.  August,  105. 

March,  26.  September,  43. 

May,  31.  October,  35. 

June,  54.  November,  13. 

July,  63.  December,  20. 

In  the  country,  as  might  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated,  I  have  found  a  very  appre¬ 
ciably  smaller  number  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms  than  in  air  in  London.  Moreover, 
the  more  remote  the  place  is  from  houses 
and  from  the  frequented  thoroughfares 
of  traffic,  the  dust  of  which  is  always 
rich  in  refuse  organic  matter,  the  freer 
does  the  air  become  from  suspended 
microbes.  Thus  the  air  of  an  extensive 
heath  near  Norwich  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  from  five  to  seven  micro-organisms 
in  the  two  gallons  of  air,  while  in  that 
of  a  garden  near  Norwich  were  found  as 
many  as  thirty-one.  Again,  on  the 
Chalk  Downs  in  Surrey  I  found  on  one 
occasion  only  two  ;  this,  however,  was 
very  early  in  the  year  (February,  1886), 
and  snow  was  on  the  ground  ;  later  on, 
at  the  end  of  May  in  the  same  year,  I 
found  thirteen,  but  in  a  garden  near 
Reigate  on  the  same  day  there  were 
twenty- five.  So  that  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  difference  found  in  the  microbial 
richness  of  the  air  in  different  places  in 
the  country.  I  have  also  tested  the 
London  air  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  viz.  :  in  the  open  spaces  in 


the  parks,  and  these  experiments  show 
that  although  such  air  generally  contains 
fewer  microbes  than  the  air  even  on  the 
roof  of  the  Science  Schools  (at  a  height 
of  seventy  feet),  yet  the  number  is  in 
excess  of  that  found  in  the  country,  al¬ 
though  the  situations  chosen  were  large 
surfaces  of  grass  from  which  little  or  no 
dust  could  be  blown  about.  But  the  air 
in  the  streets  was  found  to  contain  num¬ 
bers  immensely  in  excess  of  anything 
that  was  discovered  in  the  country,  the 
result  being  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
554  in  the  two  gallons  of  air.  This  last 
figure  was  obtained  in  the  Exhibition 
Road  on  a  dry  and  dusty  day  when  vast 
multitudes  of  people  were  thronging  to 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
which  was  then  open. 

The  striking  contrast  to  the  number 
of  micro-organisms  found  in  the  various 
places  previously  referred  to  is  the  num¬ 
ber  found  in  the  air  at  sea.  I  have  not 
myself  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  experiments  at  sea,  but  some  have 
recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Fischer,  a 
surgeon  in  the  German  navy.  From  his 
experiments  it  would  appear  that  the 
maximum  distance  to  which,  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  micro-organisms 
can  be  transported  across  the  sea  lies 
between  70  and  120  sea  miles,  and  that 
beyond  this  distance  they  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  absent.  A  point  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  Dr.  Fischer’s 
experiments  is  that  they  show  in  a  very 
striking  manner  that  the  microbes,  which 
are  always  abundantly  present  in  ordi¬ 
nary  sea  water,  are  not  communicated  to 
the  air,  excepting  in  the  closest  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  surface,  even  when  the 
ocean  is  much  disturbed. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  microbial 
condition  of  the  air  within  doors,  I  will 
just  briefly  refer  to  some  experiments 
which  I  made  at  different  altitudes,  fully 
confirming  those  of  Pasteur  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  Two 
gallons  of  air  examined  on  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom  of  Primrose  Hill,  gave  re¬ 
spectively  nine  and  twenty-four  micro¬ 
organisms.  Again,  the  same  volume  of 
air  examined  at  Norwich  Cathedral  on 
the  top  of  the  spire  (300  feet)  gave  seven, 
on  the  tower  (x8o  feet)  nine,  while  on 
the  ground  eighteen  were  found. 

Again,  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
Golden  Gallery  yielded  eleven,  the  Stone 
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Gallery  thirty-four,  while  the  churchyard 
gave  seventy. 

Within  doors  we  find  that  the  number 
of  micro-organisms  suspended  in  the  air 
depends,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
upon  the  number  of  people  present,  and 
the  amount  of  disturbance  of  the  air 
which  is  taking  place.  In  illustration 
of  this  the  following  experiments  made 
at  one  of  the  Royal  Society’s  conversa¬ 
ziones  held  at  Burlington  House  last 
year  may  be  mentioned.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  evening,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  were  already  present,  and 
the  temperature  was  at  67°  Fahr.,  the 
two  gallons  of  air  examined  yielded  326 
organisms  ;  later  on,  as  the  rooms  be¬ 
came  densely  crowded,  as  indicated  by 
the  temperature  rising  to  72°  Fahr.,  the 
number  reached  432.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  room 
was  empty,  the  air  yielded  only  130,  but 
even  this  is  doubtless  in  excess  of  the 
number  which  would  be  present  in  the 
room  in  question  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  in  which,  judging  from  experience, 
I  should  expect  to  find  about  40  to  60  in 
the  same  volume  of  air.  Again,  I  found 
that  the  air  in  the  large  entrance  hall 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in 
Cromwell  Road  yielded  under  ordinary 
conditions  from  50  to  70  organisms  in 
the  same  volume,  but  on  Whit  Monday, 
when  an  immense  number  of  visitors 
were  present  in  the  building,  I  found  as 
many  as  280.  Again,  on  a  paying  day 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  I 
found  about  18,  but  on  the  Saturday, 
when  no  entrance  fee  is  charged,  there 
were  as  many  as  73  organisms  present  in 
the  same  volume. 

As  an  instance  of  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  microbes  which  may  under  given 
circumstances  be  found  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  following  experiments, 
showing  the  number  falling  on  one  square 
foot  in  one  minute,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  (third  class)  on  a  journey 
from  Norwich  to  London.  Soon  after 
leaving  Norwich  I  tested  the  air  ;  there 
were  at  the  time  four  persons  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  one  window  was  closed,  the  other 
open,  and  the  experiment  was  made  near 
the  open  window.  I  found  that  under 
these  conditions  395  organisms  were 
falling  on  the  square  toot  in  one  minute. 
On  reaching  Cambridge,  the  carriage 


was  taken  possession  of  by  a  number  of 
men  returning  from  Newmarket  races, 
and  remained  quite  full  (ten  persons)  to 
London.  About  halfway  between  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  London  I  made  a  second 
experiment,  one  window  being  shut, 
and  the  other  was  only  open  four  inches 
at  the  top  ;  the  air  was  tested  near  the 
closed  window,  with  the  result  that  no 
less  than  3.  r  20  organisms  were  found  to 
be  falling  on  the  square  foot  in  one  min¬ 
ute.  On  another  occasion  I  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  barn  in  which  flail-thresh¬ 
ing  was  going  on.  The  atmosphere  was 
visibly  laden  with  dust,  and  on  testing 
it  I  found  that  upward  of  8,000  organ¬ 
isms  were  falling  on  the  square  foot  in 
one  minute.  It  would  probably  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  place  in  which  the  number 
of  suspended  microbes  was  greater  than 
this,  the  great  abundance  of  bacterial 
life  in  the  material  under  treatment,  the 
dryness  of  the  latter,  and  the  violent 
commotion  occasioned  by  the  threshing 
being  all  highly  conducive  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  an  enormous  multitude  of 
micro-organisms  throughout  the  air. 

The  careful  study  of  the  various 
micro-organisms  present  in  air  has  hith¬ 
erto  received  but  little  attention  ;  it  is, 
however,  well  known  that  important 
functions  are  performed  by  them  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature,  but  only  in  very 
few  cases  has  any  particular  action  been 
identified  with  a  specific  micro-organism. 
Apart  from  the  theoretical  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  the  particular  work  performed 
by  specific  micro-organisms,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  influence  which  is  exert¬ 
ed  by  these  micro-organisms  on  health. 
Now,  although  there  have  been  so  far 
practically  no  organisms  discovered  in 
air  which  are  known  to  be  connected 
with  any  of  the  diseases  to  which  man  is 
subject,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foci  of 
infection,  such  harmful  organisms  are 
present,  and  that  their  distribution  and 
conveyance  through  the  atmosphere  must 
take  place  in  just  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  those  micro-organisms  which 
we  have  been  considering.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  this  familiarity  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  dissemination  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms  in  general  which  should  guide  us 
in  avoiding  distributive  influences  com¬ 
ing  into  play  in  cases  of  zymotic  disease 
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and  in  the  management  of  the  sick-room 
generally.  Thus  it  was  from  consider¬ 
ations  of  this  kind  that  the  principles  of 
antiseptic  surgery  were  laid  down  by  Sir 
Joseph  Lister.  The  manner  in  which 
the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  air 
should  be  regarded  has  been  recently 
most  concisely  described  by  Professor 
Burdon  Sanderson  in  the  following 
words  - 

Considering  that  we  know  the  living  dust  of 
the  air  doet  contain  organisms  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  putrefaction  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  wounds— for  that  is  a  thing  about  which 
we  are  certain — and  that  it  contain  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  or  specific  poisons  of  particular  dis¬ 


eases  ;  therefore,  just  as  when  rabies  is  preva¬ 
lent  among  dogs  all  dogs  should  be  taken  care 
of.  or  as  in  countries  where  there  are  poison¬ 
ous  snakes  care  is  taken  to  keep  all  snakes  out 
of  houses,  so  it  behooves  every  one  to  be  as 
careful  as  possible  to  maintain  the  air  as  free 
as  possible  from  these  minute  organisms,  not 
because  they  are  all  dangerous,  but  because 
we  do  not  know  where  the  danger  lurks.  And 
hence  the  importance  of  acquiring  a  complete 
scientific  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to 
their  natural  history,  for  it  is  only  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  scientific  knowledge  that  we  can 
hope  to  become  masters  of  the  conditions  which 
influence  the  development  and  growth,  the 
origin  and  existence  in  the  air  and  water  and 
other  media,  of  these  more  dangerous  organ¬ 
isms  on  which  disease  is  directly  dependent. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 


COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI, 
BY  JULIA  WEDGWOOD. 


The  record  of  that  vicissitude  of  event 
and  circumstance  which  makes  up  a  na¬ 
tion's  life  is  left  not  only  on  the  page  of 
history.  It  may  be  traced  less  plainly, 
but  more  indelibly  inscribed  on  the 
tastes,  the  feelings,  the  predilections,  of 
that  nation’s  most  ordinary  sons  and 
daughters.  Even  the  literature  which 
has  no  aim  but  amusement,  proclaims, 
in  no  uncertain  voice,  the  influence  of 
a  national  past.  Take  up  a  German  and 
an  English  novel  of  equal  power,  you 
miss  at  once  in  the  foreign  work — 
though,  perhaps,  you  could  not  name 
the  lack — the  hurry,  the  compression, 
the  organized  literary  effect  which  you 
find  in  the  English  one.  A  German 
novel  is  apt  to  make  one  doubt  whether 
Germans  turn  to  fiction  with  some  wish 
quite  different  from  the  desire  for 
amusement  which  animates  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  circulating  library  here. 
Let  the  reader  who  questions  this  take 
up  Goethe’s  “  Wahlverwandtschaften” 
and  read  the  scene  in  which  the  hero 
and  the  two  heroines  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  summerhouse.  He  will  surely 
agree  with  the  present  writer  that  noth¬ 
ing  equally  tedious  could  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  of 
genius.  The  German  language  has  yet 
to  absorb  the  hurry  of  political  life — in 
other  words,  it  has  yet  to  become  liter¬ 
ary.  But  Nature,  as  the  sage  says  in 
“  Rasselas,”  sets  her  gifts  on  the  right 


hand  and  on  the  left,  and  if  the  political 
races  be  more  literary  we  should  expect 
the  non-political  to  be  more  scientific. 
For  the  student  of  the  physical  world 
never  permits  himself  to  use  the  word 
“  trivial."  He  knows  no  hierarchy  of 
statements  ;  for  him  all  facts  stand  on 
one  level.  All  German  writing  seems 
to  us  permeated  with  this  canon  of 
science — dare  we  add  ? — heresy  of  lit¬ 
erature  ;  English  writing  shows  compar¬ 
atively  little  of  it,  French  of  course  is 
the  typical  example  of  its  absence.  Let 
us  make  the  most  of  our  inalienable 
privileges.  The  Germans  may  rob  us 
of  our  pre-eminence  in  trade,  in  empire, 
in  national  prestige ;  they  never  can 
rival  us  in  a  long  national  past 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  that 
if  the  fact  is  unchangeable,  its  influence 
on  literature  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
was.  The  ideal  of  the  non-historic  na¬ 
tions  seems  spreading  ;  even  in  fiction 
plot  goes  for  less  than  it  did,  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  detail  for  far  more.  Men  seek 
to  know  life  as  it  is  ;  much  description 
and  narrative  that  has  no  other  merit  is 
justified  if  it  be  a  faithful  transcript  of 
experience.  We  must  thus  admit  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  fiction, 
which  somewhat  confuses  that  which  we 
have  suggested  in  our  division  of  the 
historic  and  non-historic  races.  If  the 
simplicity  and  distinctness  of  the  Greek 
drama  be  naturally  associated  with  the 
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work  of  the  sculptor  ;  if  the  glow  of 
Shakespeare,  the  tender  coloring  of 
Dante,  give  the  painter  his  poetic  re* 
flex  ;  the  modern  school  of  fiction, 
tinged  as  it  is  by  an  abhorrence  of  re¬ 
serve,  bred  of  modern  science,  and  an 
equality  of  attention  to  every  separate 
interest,  bred  of  modern  democracy, 
may  be  fitly  compared  with  the  new 
pictorial  art  which  gives  all  within  the 
field  of  vision  in  its  exact  proportion 
and  its  fulness  of  detail.  There  is  no 
reason,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
photography  should  be  inartistic.  As  a 
branch  of  art  it  seems  to  us  as  yet  in* 
sufficiently  developed,  but  the  canvas 
of  the  painter  reflects  its  influence  al¬ 
ready  ;  if  photography  be  still  inartistic, 
art  is  already  decidedly  photographic. 
It  is,  to  an  extent  it  never  was  before,  a 
copy  of  Nature.  It  aims  at  satisfying  a 
love  of  detail ;  it  ventures  to  challenge 
a  comparison  with  its  model,  which  in 
all  former  ages  it  would  have  scorned  to 
contemplate  as  a  possible  test  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence.  T ravel  even  so  short  a  distance 
into  the  past  as  from  the  canvas  of  Sir 
John  Millais  to  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  you  perceive  the  difference 
distinctly  ;  the  elder  painter  never  aimed 
at  satisfying  curiosity  as  to  a  hundred 
points  on  which  his  successor  is  as  ex¬ 
plicit  as  the  camera  itself.  Reynolds  tells 
us  the  mood  and  the  character  of  high¬ 
bred  men  and  women  ;  Millais  adds  to 
that  |>erennial  aim  of  portraiture,  an 
amount  of  information  about  their 
clothes  and  the  furniture  of  their  apart¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  photograph  alone 
is  his  rival.  We  are  not  prepared  for  a 
nice  adiustment  of  our  historic  frame¬ 
work  to  our  comparison.  We  have 
compared  Greek  art  to  sculpture,  but 
Homer  is  as  pictorial  as  Shakespeare, 
while  Dutch  art  anticipates  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  three 
modes  of  representation  do  correspond 
to  three  phases  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
camera  typifies  the  mood  of  an  age  no 
less  than  the  chisel  and  the  brush.  It 
supplies  with  fitting  associations  a  stage 
of  literature  in  which  literature  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  natural 
Kience,  and  catching  something  of  that 
impartial  view  of  Nature  aiming  at  a 
mere  record  of  what  is,  has  necessarily 
lost  that  selective  touch  which  seeks,  in 
the  words  of  Bacon,  '  *  to  give  the  soul 


some  shadow  of  satisfaction  in  the  things 
wherein  it  is  more  noble  than  the  world.^' 

Of  this  last  division  of  literature  we 
know  no  better  specimen  than  the  great 
Russian  writer  to  whose  works  we  invite 
the  reader’s  attention  to-day.  He  gives 
us  the  most  trivial  and  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  circumstances  of  life  with 
scientific  impartiality  ;  no  other  novelist 
describes  such  great  things  and  such 
small  things,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
equal  interest.  He  shows  us  the  destiny 
of  nations,  the  crash  of  armies  ;  he  forces 
us  to  gaze  into  that  black  shadow  which 
Hannibal,  in  his  legendary  dream,  was 
warned  to  leave  unseen  by  avoiding  any 
reverted  glance  ;  and  then  he  takes  us 
to  the  dressing-room  where  a  young 
lady  is  hurrying  off  to  a  ball,  and  tells 
us,  although  the  fact  has  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  story,  that  a  tuck  had 
to  be  run  in  her  dress  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  !  The  reader  will  be  grateful  to 
us  for  sparing  him  further  illustration 
of  the  last  half  of  our  description.  We 
will  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  first.  Something  in  the 
following  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
first  sight  of  Moscow  has  recalled  to  us 
the  raptures  of  Isaiah  on  the  fall  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib  ;  we  give  it  in  the  language 
which  (although  we  have  heard  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  called  the  best)  seems  to 
us  most  suitable  to  replace  the  native 
tongue  of  a  Russian  : — 

“  Surprisde  voir  realise  ce  reve  si  longtemps 
caress^  et  qui  lui  avail  paru  si  difficile  a  at- 
telndre,  e’etaitdans  ce  sentiment  qu'il  admirait 
la  beaut6  oiientalecouch^e  a  ses  pieds.  Emu, 
territi^  presque  par  la  certitude  de  la  posses¬ 
sion  il  portait  ses  yeux  autour  de  lui,  et  itudiait 
le  plan  dont  il  comparait  les  details  avec  ce 
qu’il  voyait.  ‘  La  voili  done,  cette  fiire  capi- 
tale,’  se  disait  il  ‘  la  voili  a  ma  merci  !  Ou 
esl  done  Alexandre,  et  qu’en  pense-t-il  ?  Je 
n’ai  qu’it  dire  un  mot,  a  faire  un  signe  et  la 
capitalc  des  Tsars  sera  4  jamais  detniite.  Mais 
ma  clemence  est  toujours  prompte  4descendre 
sur  les  vaincus  !  Aussi  serai- je  misericotdieux 
envers  clle  :  je  ferai  inscrire  sur  ses  antiques 
monuments  de  barbarie  et  de  despotisme  des 
paroles  de  justice  et  d'apaisement.  Du  haul 
de  Kremlin,  je  dicterai  des  sages  lois,  je  leur 
ferai  comprendre  ce  qu’est  la  vraie  civilisation, 
et  les  generations  futures  de  boyards  seront 
forcees  de  se  rappeler  avec  amour  le  nom  de 
leur  conquerant.  '  Boyards  leur  derai  je  tout 
it  I’beure,  je  ne  beux  par  profiler  de  mon 
triomphe  pour  humilier  un  souverain  que 
j'estime,  je  vous  proposerai  des  conditions  de 
paix  digne  de  vous  de  mes  peuples.  Ma 
presence  les  exaltera,  car  comme  toujours  je 
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leur  parlerai  avec  nettet6  et  grandeur.  Qu’on 
m’ainene  les  buyards !  ’  s’6cria-t-il  en  se 
tournant  vers  sa  suite,  et  un  general  s’en 
detacher  aussitot  pour  alter  les  chercher.  Deux 
heures  a'^couiercnt,  Napoleon  dejeuna  et  re- 
tourna,  au  nieme  endroit  pour  y  attendre  la 
deputation.  Son  discours  etait  pret,  plein  de 
dignite  et  de  majeste,  d’apres  lui  du  moins  ! 
Entraine  par  la  generosite  dont  il  voulait  ac- 
cabter  la  capitate  son  imagination  lui  repre- 
sentait  deje  une  reunion  dans  le  palais  des 
Tsars,  oCi  les  grands  seigneurs  Russes  se  ren- 
contrerai  avec  les  seigneurs  de  sa  cour.  II 
nommait  un  prefet  qui  lui  gagnerait  le  cceur 
des  populations,  il  des  tribuait  des  largesses 
aux  etablissementde  bienfaisance,  peasant  que 
si  en  Afrique  il  avait  cru  devoir  se  draper  d'un 
bournous  et  alter  se  recueillir  dans  une 
mosquee,  ici  Moscow  il  devait  se  montrer 
genereux  a  I’exemple  des  Tsars.  Pendant 
qu’il  revait  ainsi  s’impatientant  de  ne  pas  voir 
venir  les  boyards,  ses  g6n6raux  inquiets  d^lib- 
eraient  entre  eux  i  voix  basse,  car  les  envoy^s 
partis  a  la  recherche  des  deputes  etaient  rev- 
enus  annoncer,  d’un  air  constern6  que  la  ville 
6tait  vide.” 

“  La  ville  6tait  vide  !”  Those  four 
words  sum  up  not  only  Tolstoi’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  path  of  a  conqueror,  but  his 
view  of  life.  They  set  forth  h  is  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  cruelty,  all  lust,  all  worldly 
endeavor.  Whatever  these  are  beside, 
they  are,  in  the  literal  and  most  em¬ 
phatic  sense  of  the  word,  vanity.  They 
break  through  the  enclosure  of  law  to 
to  find  a  vacuum. 

That  deep-felt  moral  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  which  suggest  a  comparison 
between  “  Peace  and  War”  and  an 
English  novel  taking  the  same  subject,' 
and  treating  it  with  something  of  the 
same  feeling — Thackeray’s  "  Vanity 
Fair.”  In  both  we  see  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  great 
army,  the  thunder  of  cannon  reaches 
our  ears,  the  figures  of  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sona  vanish  into  that  cloud,  and  some 
reappear  no  more.  The  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  two  writers,  moreover,  is 
somewhat  similar.  ”  Which  of  us  has 
his  desire,  or  having  it  is  satisfied  ?”  the 
last  sentence  in  ‘‘  Vanity  Fair,”  ex¬ 
presses  something  not  unlike  the  feeling 
in  the  words  we  have  quoted.  But  what 
does  the  reader  remember  of  the  elder 
novel  ?  A  great  love,  faithful  through 
absence,  through  coldness,  through  dis¬ 
appointment,  struggling  on,  through 
long  years,  to  the  satisfaction  in  which, 
after  all,  there  lies  hid  a  still  greater 
disappointment.  What  does  he  remem¬ 
ber  of  “Peace  and  War”?  A  crowd 


of  figures,  a  tangle  of  emotions,  a  hur¬ 
ried  complex  of  incidents.  Tolstoi  gives 
a  slice  of  experience.  He  selects  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  certain  area  of  vision,  and 
leaves  its  contents  recorded  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  actual  dimensions. 
There  is  no  concentration,  no  rapid 
sweep  of  the  brush,  no  broad  shadow, 
everywhere  only  a  transcript  of  the  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  actual  light  and 
shade. 

Is  it  permissible,  in  view  of  the  new 
fatalism  of  democracy,  for  the  critic  to 
condemn  a  method  he  acknowledges  to 
be  characteristic  of  his  day  ?  When  he 
translates  his  own  distaste  for  literary 
photography  into  a  formula  of  art,  is  he 
as  ridiculous  as  Dr.  Johnson  criticising 
Shakespeare,  Bentley  emending  Milton, 
or  Voltaire  improving  upon  Sophocles  ? 
We  find  it  very  difficult  to  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  impartial  modesty  required 
for  that  concession,  and  cannot  express 
with  any  doubt  our  anticipation  that  the 
reader  will  agree  with  us  in  finding  many 
pages  of  “  Peace  and  War”  insufferably 
tedious.  They  are  at  least  interesting 
only  to  that  taste  for  the  representation 
of  elaborate  detail  which  finds  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  mere  accurate  description  of 
things  not  in  themselves  interesting, 
such  a  satisfaction  as  that  which  elderly 
people  remember  in  their  first  sight  of 
the  daguerreotype.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  this  is  exactly  the  state  of 
mind  to  which  the  author  addresses  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  aims  at  a  transcript  of 
life  which  would  be  imperfect  if  it  were 
never  desultory  and  seemingly  purpose¬ 
less.  Experience,  for  the  most  part,  is 
undramatic.  We  often  seem  to  be  look¬ 
ing  back  on  a  series  of  beginnings  ;  an 
acquaintance  full  of  promise  ends  with¬ 
out  ripening  into  friendship,  or  friend¬ 
ship  fades  into  cold  acquaintance  with¬ 
out  tragedy  or  pathos,  abandoned 
pursuits  leave  our  path  cumbered  with 
rubbish — everywhere  we  see  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  the  ruin.  Tolstoi’s 
irrelevant  detail,  his  painful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  what  is  fragmentary  and  dispro¬ 
portionate,  belongs  to  that  search  after 
truth  which  is  the  deepest  thing  in  him, 
and  adds  its  influence  to  make  his  page 
reflect  as  it  does  the  mood  of  our  own 
time  :  its  hurry,  its  candor,  its  want  of 
reticence,  and  then  again  its  bewilder¬ 
ment,  its  questioning  of  all  that  its  fore- 
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runners  assumed,  and  its  new  assertion 
of  whatever  is  saved  from  the  wreck 
with  the  emphasis  of  individual  convic* 
tion  and  fresh  experience. 

But  the  characteristics  which  fit  him 
to  express  the  life  of  the  present  seem 
to  us  somewhat  to  disqualify  him  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  life  of  the  past.  His  work  is 
everywhere  redolent  of  the  problems  of 
the  hour  in  which  he  writes,  and  his 
picture  of  “  sixty  years  since"  lacks  the 
mellowness  of  history.  Thackeray’s 
picture  is  not  only  characterized  by  a 
method  more  suitable,  we  think,  to  his¬ 
toric  treatment,  but  it  much  more  nearly 
belongs  to  the  period  which  it  under¬ 
takes  to  describe.  It  recalls  a  set  of 
feelings  which  are  unknown  to  our  gen¬ 
eration.  When  the  men  of  our  time 
assert  what  he  assumed,  it  is  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  conviction  formed  in 
face  of  denial ;  his  quiet  reference  to 
a  background  of  assumptions  hallowed 
by  the  adherence  of  a  nation  is  now  im¬ 
possible.  He  belongs,  in  a  peculiar, 
but  very  real  sense,  to  the  world  of 
Christian  tradition.  He  was  a  Christian 
as  he  was  an  Englishman.  He  accept¬ 
ed  his  country’s  creed  in  the  same  spirit 
as  he  accepted  its  laws.  That  this  ceased 
to  be  possible  about  the  same  time  that 
photography  became  common,  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  chance.  But  it  is  not  a 
chance  that  at  the  time  of  this  change 
literature  altered  its  tone  and  lost  its 
reserve.  As  long  as  a  country  accepts 
some  corporate  expression  of  faith  in  the 
.  unseen,  the  ultimate  problems  of  life  do 
not  invade  the  world  of  literature.  We 
do  not  mean  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  these  problems  were  not  discuss¬ 
ed.  But  there  was  a  time  when  they 
had  to  be  discussed  in  face  of  certain 
definite  answers  which  formed  objects 
of  attack  to  all  opponents,  and  which 
might  then  be  said  to  give  a  framework 
to  all  thought.  It  was  not  only  that 
anti- theological  writing  was  different  as 
long  as  theology  was  national,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  theological  assumptions 
extended  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of 
their  logical  scope,  they  gave  a  training 
in  reticence  which  influenced  not  only 
all  expression  but  all  thought.  Men  see 
what  they  look  for,  and  when  the  ulti¬ 
mate  questions  of  life  are  problems  await¬ 
ing  solution,  the  whole  of  life  is  pervad¬ 
ed  by  that  spirit  of  research  which  finds 


everywhere  the  petty  and  the  trivial  side 
by  side  with  the  colossal  and  the  mo¬ 
mentous,  and  leaves  no  large  impression 
undisturbed  by  parenthesis  and  ex¬ 
ception. 

Yet  here  we  must  not  be  supposed  to 
condemn  when  we  merely  define.  Per¬ 
haps  when  the  subject  is  War,  we  do 
better  to  contemplate  the  work  of  the 
photographer  rather  than  the  painter. 
Open  ’*  Vanity  Fair,”  and  read  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  note  how 
the  heartless  disloyal  coxcomb  at  that 
trumpet  call  suddenly  becomes  a  man, 
and  realizing  for  the  few  hours  allotted 
to  him  of  his  worthless  life — so  the  brief 
mention  with  which  he  is  dismissed  al¬ 
lows  us  to  suppose — the  description  of 
Wordsworth’s  Happy  Warrior,  ‘‘  turns 
his  necessity  to  glorious  gain.”  Or 
turn  back  from  a  great  dramatic  artist  to 
the  great  dramatic  artist,  read  in  ”  Henry 
V. ’’  the  night  before  Agincourt. 
Shakespeare  intensifies  the  lesson  of 
Thackeray.  He  shows  us  War  as  a 
source  of  the  glow  that  comes  over  a 
man  when  he  feels  himself  to  be  the 
member  of  a  nation.  “  We  few,  we 
happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers !’’ 
That  is  how  war  looks  to  the  artist. 
But  it  is  not  thus  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  statesman.  Let  him  who 
has  power  to  involve  his  country  in  war 
learn  from  the  photographer  what  it  is 
to  be 

“  Forced  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  1” 

Let  him,  with  Tolstoi,  look  upon  war 
as  a  scene  of  horror  and  torture,  of 
sudden  terror,  of  selfish  fear  ;  and  then 
again  of  bewildering  confusion,  of  futile 
design,  of  wasted  effort  and  planless  se¬ 
quence  of  event.  Tolstoi,  embodying, 
perchance,  the  actual  recollections  of  his 
father,  who  served  in  the  campaign  he 
describes,  and  his  own  memories  of  the 
Crimean  war,  drags  us  to  the  surgeon’s 
tent  and  turns  his  camera  on  the  operat¬ 
ing  table,  forces  us  to  hear  the  shrieks 
of  brave  men,  to  see  blood,  torn  and 
quivering  flesh,  to  assist  at  the  last  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  dying.  We  feel  the 
very  opposite  from  all  that  noble  emotion 
with  which  Shakespeare  thrills  us  ;  we 
are  made  to  sympathize  with  selfish 
cowardice,  with  an  engrossing  care  for 
one’s  own  skin.  It  is  not  that  this  is 
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the  true  picture  and  the  other  the  false 
one.  Although  Tolstoi  is,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  was  not,  a  soldier,  it  is  just  as 
true  that  war  makes  a  man  feel  himself 
to  be  the  member  of  a  nation  as  that  it 
makes  him  feel  pain.  But  the  truth  of 
the  artist,  though  it  is  also  the  truth  of 
the  historian,  may  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself  ;  what  he  should  remember  who 
has  to  make  history  is  the  truth  of  the 
photographer. 

And  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 
world's  development  in  which  this  kind 
of  truth  has  taken  a  new  importance. 
Each  of  the  great  national  epochs  which 
we  have  typihed  respectively  by  the  art 
of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the 
photographer,  corresponds  to  a  certain 
phase  of  national  evolution.  Greek  art 
expresses,  though  it  does  not  record, 
the  life  of  the  City.  For  mere  individ¬ 
ual  wealth  and  taste  the  sculptor  has  lit¬ 
tle  to  supply.  Sculpture  demands  a 
public  position,  a  group  of  spectators 
united  by  common  traditions,  common 
faith,  and,  above  all,  the  State  as  its 
patron.  It  undertakes  to  tell  no  story  to 
a  curious  and  ignorant  spectator  ;  its 
effect  is  conditional  on  a  background  of 
common  tradition  and  a  strong  frame¬ 
work  of  corporate  life,  while  it  yet  sup¬ 
plies  in  its  majestic  i>crmanence  a  com¬ 
pensating  influence  to  all  the  dangers  of 
that  life.  The  sculptures  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  remain  as  an  eternal  monument  to 
the  simplicity,  the  distinctness,  the 
completeness  of  the  glory  of  the  city. 
The  pictorial  art  of  mediaeval  Europe 
speaks  less  distinctly  of  the  life  of  the 
nation,  because  everything  about  it  is 
less  distinct,  but  only  for  that  reason. 
Its  richer  variety  corresponds  to  a  more 
complex  organism  ;  its  fuller  harmonies 
express  its  larger  relations  ;  its  wealth 
of  portraiture  corresponds  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  private  life ;  while  its 
gre  atest  works  commemorate  that  age 
inaugurated  by  Dante’s  sigh  fora  united 
Italy,  closed  by  Shakespeare’s  triumph 
in  a  victorious  England.  And  what 
group  may  we  associate  with  the  art  that 
aims,  above  all  things,  at  verisimilitude  ? 
It  is  as  much  less  simple  than  pictorial 
art  as  pictorial  art  is  than  sculpture,  and 
our  answer  is  proportionally  hesitating 
and  confused.  The  photograph  aptly 
renders  the  desultoriness  of  life  in  an 
epoch  of  disintegration  ;  a  political  era 


in  which,  although  the  nation  is  still  the 
starting-point  of  political  action,  a  hun¬ 
dred  signs  bear  witness  that  it  is  no 
longer  that  broad,  simple  unity  which  is 
the  needed  background  for  popular  art. 
That  vague  movement  which,  under  the 
title  of  Socialism,  unites  much  of  what 
is  best  and  worst  in  our  day,  also  bears 
witness  that  the  nation  holds  its  position 
by  no  uncontested  sway  ;  we  hear  much 
of  “  nationalities,”  we  no  longer  regard 
a  nation  as  the  ultimate  unity  of  our 
thought.  We  have  modified  the  word, 
and  the  nuance  of  change,  slight  as  it 
is,  expresses  a  whole  chapter  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Of  this  new  phase  of  life,  as  of  the 
corresponding  new  phase  of  art.  Count 
Tolstoi  is  naturally  fitted  to  be  a  typical 
exponent.  One  of  the  “  Tartar!  Gal- 
lizati,”  as  Alfieri  called  the  Russians,  is 
qualified  both  by  what  he  has,  and  what 
he  lacks,  to  express  the  extra-national 
life  but  now  struggling  into  existence, 
and  soon  perhaps  to  be  called  by  some 
name  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  All  that  a 
Russian  noble  can  know  of  national  in¬ 
heritance  must  be  the  possession  of  one 
who,  like  Tolstoi,  is  the  descendant  of 
a  friend  of  Peter  the  Great  ;  but  he 
seems  to  the  English  reader  almost  as 
much  a  Frenchman  as  a  Russian.  He 
is  at  home  in  Paris,  he  is  at  home  in  the 
wilds  of  his  native  land  ;  but  no  Russian 
city  seems  his  home.  He  seems  the 
member  of  a  nation  ”  born  out  of  due 
time,”  borrowing  its  civilization  from 
the  past,  hurried  into  a  premature  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
craving  a  fresh  start,  a  new  principle  of 
association,  and  a  new  respect  for  indi¬ 
viduality.  He  is  thus,  in  some  ways, 
specially  fitted  to  express  the  question¬ 
ing  of  a  time  when  the  cleavage  of  sym¬ 
pathy  has  taken  new  lines,  and  classes 
are  as  much  more  important  than  they 
were  as  nations  are  less.  The  writer 
who  painted  pictures  of  the  polished, 
frivolous,  profligate  society  of  high-bred 
Russia,  bearing  the  stamp  of  intimate 
experience  in  every  line,  has,  it  is  said, 
copied  the  Great  Renunciation  of  Sakya 
Muni,  deserted  his  class,  and,  abdicat¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  wealth  and  rank, 
lives  with  and  for  the  poor.  This  noble 
sacrifice  of  Tolstoi’s — noble  it  surely  is, 
whatever  be  thought  of  its  wisdom — is 
but  the  climax  of  tendencies  everywhere 
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active  among  us.  The  care  for  the 
poor  has  become  a  religion  with  all  that 
borderland  of  conventional  respect  that 
belonged  formerly  to  Christianity  ;  those 
catch  its  dialect  and  its  gestures  who 
have  no  real  sympathy  with  its  spirit. 
And  the  country  whose  monarch  gave 
freedom  to  three  million  serfs,  and  af* 
terward  fell  a  victim  to  the  plots  of  those 
who  would  destroy  all  civil  order,  is  one 
where  this  extra- national  tendency — this 
new  grouping  of  human  beings,  this 
craving  for  undiscovered  centres — must 
be  at  its  height.  Nihilism  speaks  not 
merely  of  human  wickedness  ;  it  is  the 
utterance  of  something  that  assuredly  is 
a  religion  to  those  ready  to  lay  down 
thtir  lives  in  its  cause — a  religion  as 
ready  for  persecution  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  also  just  as  ready 
for  martyrdom. 

When  a  new  religion  arises,  national 
life  must  grow  dim.  Or  if  we  invert 
the  metaphor,  it  is  only  in  the  twilight 
of  national  life  that  a  new  religion  can 
shine  upon  the  world.  When  Christian¬ 
ity  appeared,  national  life  (except  in 
Judaea)  did  not  exist,  and  much  that  is 
supposed  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
both  by  its  enemies  and  by  those  who, 
like  Tolstoi,  seek  to  rediscover  its  orig¬ 
inal  meaning,  seems  to  us  the  result  of 
its  birth  into  the  world  at  a  time  of  po¬ 
litical  slumber.  What  we  find  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  his  mind  is  his  profound 
sense  of  individuality,  the  deep  i)ersonal 
feeling  that  breaks  through  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  portraiture  of  a  conqueror  ;  that 
through  the  din  of  war  makes  us  feel  the 
strange  solitude  of  a  human  spirit,  its 
own  impregnable  environment  of  hope 
and  fear,  its  mighty  influence,  its  vast 
responsibility,  and  then  again  its  strange 
helplessness,  and  the  paradox  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  fate.  He  is  never  tired  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  irony  of  history,  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  everywhere  meets  the  eye 
when  it  seeks  to  group  and  explain  the 
persons  and  movements  before  it.  His 
countrymen,  he  sees,  are  befooled  by 
Me  picturesque,  even  in  the  invader  that 
brought  upon  them  the  horrors  of  1812, 
while  the  brave  and  unselfish  Russian 
who  resisted  Napoleon  is  a  colorless  be¬ 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  Russians.  Let  him 
photograph  both  !  We  would  gladly 
have  found  room  for  a  striking  scene  in 
the  last  volume  of  “  Peace  and  War," 


to  which  we  can  but  refer  the  reader, 
describing  the  reception  by  Napoleon  of 
the  portrait  of  his  infant  son,  sent  him 
from  Marie  Louise  at  Paris  on  the  eve 
of  Borodino  ;  that  son  who,  dying  in 
early  youth,  left  for  his  epitaph  the  con¬ 
densed  autobiography  "  Ci-git  le  fils  de 
Napoleon,  n6  Roi  de  Rome,  mort 
Colonel  Autrichien.”  That  strange  pa¬ 
thetic  epigram — though  Tolstoi  does 
not  quote  it — with  its  far-reaching  satiric 
glance  on  the  futility  of  human  endeavor 
and  the  irony  latent  in  all  human  achieve¬ 
ment,  seems  to  gather  up  the  lesson  that 
he  would  teach  in  every  page.  This,  he 
seems  to  say,  is  the  meaning  of  human 
fame  ;  it  bequeaths  that  sense  of  futil¬ 
ity,  of  vain  effort,  of  dwindling  posses¬ 
sion,  of  the  arms  extended  to  grasp  what 
in  possession  is  lost  in  the  closed  hand, 
which  we  feel  in  contemplating  the  sons 
of  great  conquerors — the  forgotten  heirs 
of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  ;  types  of 
some  history  hidden  in  the  soul  of  every 
man,  of  some  comparison  of  human 
aspiration  and  achievement,  well  recorded 
by  the  bitter  jest  left  for  a  forgotten  tomb. 

Most  persons  have  felt  probably,  in 
some  form  or  other,  the  strange  relief 
growing  out  of  an  intensified  bewilder¬ 
ment.  A  question  which  has  haunted 
us  oppressively  from  time  to  time  as  it 
crossed  our  thoughts  with  cobweb  per¬ 
sistence,  becomes  a  solid  barrier,  to  be 
overleaped  or  broken  down,  and  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  all  we  need.  If  we  have 
understood  the  strange  and  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  book  *  in  which  Count  Tolstoi 


*  The  truth  of  this  description  will  be  felt 
by  those,  and  by  those  only,  to  whom  the 
editor  offers  it— those  who  are  “  more  in  search 
of  truth  than ‘of  style.”  The  rich  and  preg¬ 
nant  character  of  our  material  forbids  such  a 
transcript  of  the  biographic  sketch  in  this  voL 
ume  as  we  would  gl^ly  have  attempted.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  extracting  these 
few  dates  and  facts,  helpful  to  the  student  of 
Tolstoi's  work,  and  with  asking  the  modest 
editor,  whose  part  we  would  gladly  have  seen 
made  more  ambitious,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a 
statement  on  p.  vi.,  by  which  Tolstoi  is  made 
a  contributor  to  this  Review  fourteen  years 
before  it  existed. 

Nicolas  Tolstoi,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army  .  iSia 

Leo  Tolstoi  bom . >839 

“  “  discards  all  relixion  ....  1845 

**  “  a  volunteer  in  the  Caucasus  .  .  1851 

•*  “  begins  to  write . 1852 

"  “  commands  a  battery  at  Sebastopol  .  1855 

**  **  a  country  magistrate  ....  1861 

“  •*  marries . i86s 
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sets  forth  his  religious  experience,  the 
problems  of  life  were  intolerable  to  him 
till  they  became  overwhelming,  as  he 
saw  them  to  be  insoluble,  and  supplied 
their  own  answer.  He  pondered  over 
this  strange  scene  of  confusion,  of  pet¬ 
tiness,  of  indistinct  disaster,  seeking  for 
a  plan  ;  he  sought  in  vain,  and  the  vain 
search  answered  itself.  J ust  as  the  critic 
blames  his  desultoriness  and  hetero¬ 
geneity  till  he  sees  that  it  is  the  very  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  art,  so  he  rebelled  with  bitter 
protest  against  the  meaninglessness  of 
life,  until  he  traced  here  also  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Artist.  With  that 
discernment  all  becomes  clear.  This 
edifice  of  civil  society,  erected  by  the 
toil  and  energy  of  countless  generations, 
is  in  very  truth  a  crumbling  ruin  ;  let 
the  Christian  cease  to  wonder  at  its 
daws,  ponder  no  more  over  a  crack 
here,  a  yawning  fissure  there,  but  once 
for  all  turn  his  eyes  to  his  true  home, 
and  leave  the  hut  of  the  campaigner  to 
tumble  into  ignoble  ruin.  We  are  not 
translating  Count  Tolstoi’s  belief  into 
any  rhetorical  distortion.  If  “  Resist 
not  evil  "  mean,  as  he  interprets  the 
words,  “  Let  every  wrongdoer  go  his 
way,"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  State.  The  world  would  be  thus 
divided  between  a  band  of  martyrs, 
suffering  at  the  hands,  not  only  of  the 
civil  authorities,  but  of  any  ruffians  who 
chose  to  pillage  and  illtreat  unresisting 
victims,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  set 
of  average  men  and  women,  including 
many  of  the  best  and  worst  specimens 
of  both,  who  openly  repudiated  all  ad¬ 
herence  to  Christianity.  But  those  who 
found  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  Tolstoi  thinks,  would  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  aught  be¬ 
side  ;  and  he  speaks  with  authority,  for 
he  believes  himself  to  have  found  truth, 
and  to  discern  its  antagonism  to  all  that 
this  world  has  to  give,  which  certainly 
it  has  given  him. 

And  yet  no  one  has  ever  painted  more 
vividly  than  he  the  struggle  of  those  in¬ 
stincts  in  man  which  recognize  the  State 
— those  relations  which  shape  the  life 
of  the  secular  world — with  another  set 
of  instincts  and  relations  which  make 
up  what  we  may  call  the  church,  and 
centre  in  man's  relation  to  God.  Tol¬ 
stoi  does  not  shrink  from  testing  the 
problem  in  its  most  difficult  aspect ;  he 


forces  his  reader,  in  **  Anna  Karenina” 
(a  novel  which,  for  the  reason  we  have 
given,  we  incline  to  think  a  better  work 
of  art  than  "  Peace  and  War"),  to  ask 
the  questions  :  "  Is  there  any  unity  but 
that  of  the  soul  and  God  ?  Is  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  any  more 
than  the  nation  ?  Is  there  to  be  any 
sanction  on  its  oneness  ?  any  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  faithless  wife  and  the 
adulterer?"  If  we  have  rightly  con¬ 
nected  the  tendencies  apparent  in  the 
novel  with  the  religious  belief  set  forth 
in  the  later  work,  Tolstoi  intends  us  to 
reply  in  the  negative.*  The  injured 
man  would  not  even  refuse  permission 
to  the  guilty  mother  to  feast  her  eyes  on 
the  child  she  has  deserted  (so  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  implied  lesson),  if  he  were 
ready  to  exercise  the  forgiveness  due 
from  a  Christian.  Tolstoi  depicts  with 
wonderful  power  the  effort  of  an  injured 
husband  to  follow  what  he  conceives  the 
law  of  Christ  ;  he  fearlessly  confronts 
that  law  with  all  the  most  potent  indu- 
ences  which  rise  up  against  its  fulfil¬ 
ment  ;  he  does  not  shrink  from  hinting 
that  the  strongest  of  those  influences  is 
the  consciousness  that  the  command  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  easy  to  the  coward. 
The  husband  who  dares  not  kill  the 
adulterer,  is  forced,  as  he  strives  to  for¬ 
give  him,  to  recognize  the  strange  com¬ 
plex  difficulty  of  a  base  ally  on  the 
Christian  side.  The  picture  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  two  men  is  very  re¬ 
volting  to  an  English  reader.  Count 
Tolstoi,  perhaps,  would  say  that,  for 
this  very  reason,  the  case  is  fitted  to  test 
the  Christian’s  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Lord  who  can  less  consent 
to  share  a  divided  allegiance  than  the 
husband  a  divided  fidelity.  True  ;  but 
let  us  face  also  the  fact — for  here  lies 
the  very  kernel  of  the  problem — that,  if 
we  understand  the  duty  of  non-resistance 
to  evil  in  this  sense,  we  give  up  the 
unity  of  the  family.  Man  and  woman 
cannot  be  one  flesh,  if  either  may  ex¬ 
periment  at  will  in  foreign  relation,  and 
then  return  to  the  oneness  they  have 


*  The  translator  of  "  Christ’s  Christianity” 
tells  us  that  Tolstoi’s  views  underwent  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  after  writing  this  novel.  It  appears 
to  the  present  writer  that  though  the  situation 
described  above  is  given  as  a  mere  problem, 
the  answer  was  already  latent  in  Tolstoi’s 
mind. 
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temporarily  abandoned.  If  it  can  never 
be  forfeited,  neither  can  it  ever  be 
gained.  And  let  no  one  suppose  that 
he  can  avoid  the  problem  by  ignoring 
Christianity.  Ours  is,  in  the  deepest 
and  widest  sense  of  the  word,  the  age 
of  unreserve  ;  ail  that  our  forefathers 
held  sacred  is  brought  forward  to  be 
flung  into  the  crucible  of  research,  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  no  exception. 
The  art  which  depicts  the  whole  of  life 
corresponds  to  a  theory  which  sanctions 
the  whole  of  impulse.  The  disintegrat¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  our  age  come  from  op¬ 
posite  quarters  ;  and  the  question  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  reader  of  Tolstoi  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  injured  husband  who 
strives  to  obey  Christ,  will  be  echoed  by 
the  study  of  many  a  writer  to  whom  all 
but  the  name  of  Christ  is  almost  un¬ 
known. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  points  of 
interest  in  Tolstoi’s  account  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  experience,  for  an  English  reader, 
is  its  illustration  of  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  belongs 
to  a  non-historic  race.  He  has  not  in¬ 
herited,  from  scores  of  his  ancestors, 
the  conviction,  gradually  strengthening 
through  all,  and  reaching  the  last  with 
the  accumulated  force  of  the  whole  de¬ 
scent,  that  nothing  can  be  good  which 
impairs  the  unity  of  the  nation.  He  is 
quite  ready  to  listen  to  evidence  in  this 
direction,  but  he  requires  evidence.  An 
Englishman  can  hardly  begin  to  inquire 
whether  national  life  be  a  desirable  re¬ 
sult  of  social  evolution.  History  is  too 
strong  for  him.  We  by  no  means  make 
the  comparison  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  nation.  A  Russian  is,  we  concede, 
or  rather  we  earnestly  urge,  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  an  Englishman  to  consider 
the  scope  of  those  commands  of  Christ 
which  seem  to  ignore,  almost  to  deny, 
the  supremacy  of  the  State.  He  does 
not  start  from  the  assumption  that  they 
must  be  explained  away.  He  sees  on 
every  side  men  who  are  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  if  they  may  destroy 
every  symbol  of  national  unity  ;  it  can 
be  no  difficulty  to  him  to  conceive  that 
for  far  other  motives  than  theirs  an  un¬ 
seen  Lord  should  demand  a  like  sur¬ 
render.  Many  a  Nihilist  surely  must 
feel  it  harder  to  take  life  than  to  lay  it 
down.  Can  it  be  hard  to  do  that  for 
Christ,  which  so  many  are  ready  to  do 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLVL,  No.  5 


for  a  hope  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
justify  on  any  rational  ground  ?  The 
problem  is  more  urgent  for  a  Russian, 
but  the  time  presses  it  upon  us  all.  We, 
standing  in  the  full  noon  of  our  modem 
European  civilization,  must  sometimes 
be  tempted  to  ask,  surely — What  is  it  all 
worth  ?  For  an  Englishman  with  a 
University  education,  it  may  be  an  act¬ 
ual  element  in  satisfied  consciousness. 

“  That  Chatham’s  language  is  his  mother 
tongue, 

And  Wolie's  great'name  compatriot  with  his 
own.” 

But  what  of  those  who  form,  after  all, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  ?  What  of  some 
inhabitant  of  the  East-end  who  has  never 
known  a  moment’s  solitude  except  in 
the  streets,  or  an  hour’s  physical  com¬ 
fort  except  in  the  ginshop  ?  Is  it  a 
tangible  advantage  to  such  as  these  to 
feel  themselves  the  members  of  a  na¬ 
tion  ?  And  if  not  to  them,  must  we  not 
confess  that  our  civil  order  has  failed, 
and  may  as  well  make  way  for  some¬ 
thing  different  ? 

These  pages  are  written  by  one  who 
believes  quite  as  firmly  as  Count  Tolstoi 
does  that  if  any  one,  with  his  eyes  opened 
to  the  meaning  of  eternal  realities,  had 
to  choose  between  the  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  the  member  of  a  nation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of 
obeying  the  commands  of  Christ,  he 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  fling 
aside  all  that  vast  inheritance  of  politi¬ 
cal  life  to  sacrifice  which  for  any  other 
reason  were  a  grievous  crime.  The 
further  concession  to  the  view  of  Count 
Tolstoi — that  the  words  of  Christ  do,  at 
first  sight,  appear  hostile  to  the  life  of 
the  State — may  be  made  without  any 
personal  limitation.  The  very  words  so 
often  cited  as  a  concession  to  civil  claim 
form  the  strongest  evidence  on  the  side 
of  one  who  would  exhibit  this  hostility. 
“  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's”  was  a  clear  renunciation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Jew,  of  that  protest 
against  the  claim  of  the  Caesar  which 
the  national  instinct  demanded  ;  and  the 
Pharisee  who  had  asked  that  question 
must  have  felt  in  hearing  the  answer 
that  the  dangerous  prophet  was  discred¬ 
ited  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  who  would 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  is  read  by  Count 
41 
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Tolstoi  as  a  protest  against  civil  life,  and 
he  is  nearer  the  truth  in  so  reading  it, 
we  firmly  believe,  than  are  those  who 
take  it  for  the  utterance  of  a  string  of 
truisms.  The  commands  of  Christ 
mean  not  less  but  more  than  the  com¬ 
mands  of  other  men.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
discovered,  by  one  who  sets  himself  to 
obey  them,  that  these  commands,  far 
from  being  mere  suggestions  for  a  saintly 
perfection  which  the  average  man  may 
admire  at  a  distance,  or  mere  rhetorical 
exaggerations  of  elastic  rules  of  kindli¬ 
ness  and  moderation,  are  just  as  abso¬ 
lute,  and,  in  the  mere  natural  order  of 
things,  just  as  impossible  as  they  seem. 

The  prudent  critic,  p>erhaps,  would 
take  leave  of  Count  Tolstoi  with  two 
remarks,  not  likely  to  be  controverted 
by  any  reader.  One  is  that  any  one 
does  Christians  an  inestimable  service, 
who  forces  them  to  ask  what  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ  really  mean  ;  the  other 
is  that  the  same  cause  which  hurts  Tol¬ 
stoi’s  power  as  an  artist,  interferes  with 
his  power  of  interpreting  the  message  of 
his  Lord.  An  imprudent  critic  ventures 
on  an  expansion  of  this  last  criticism  so 
as  to  include  suggestions  for  a  fuller  an¬ 
swer.  In  poring  over  the  command, 

“  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,”  Tolstoi 
seems  to  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  prom¬ 
ise,  ”  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.”  He  takes  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  legacy  of 
one  whose  voice  can  reach  us  no  more  ; 
we  would  read  it  as  the  first  word  of  a 
leader  ready  to  command  his  army  as 
long  as  it  exists.  The  first  word  of  a 
leader  gives  the  key-note  of  his  general¬ 
ship.  If  any  one  be  not  ready  for  that 
sacrifice  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  demands,  let  him  not  call  himself 
a  Christian.  There  is  a  part  of  the  na¬ 
ture  to  which  it  is  always  addressed.  So 
far  as  man  is  alone  with  God,  so  far  he 
must,  if  he  would  follow  Christ,  turn 
the  cheek  to  the  smiter,  give  the  coat  to 
him  who  has  taken  the  cloak,  and  go 
the  last  weary  mile,  when  he  has  gone 
far  before.  If  any  one  thinks  the  com¬ 
mand,  thus  understood,  to  be  easy,  he 
has  never  tried  to  obey  it.  Each  one 
of  us  constantly  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  moral  domain  where  he  is  alone 
with  God  ;  he  will  not  consent  to  that 
arduous  isolation.  Else  all  unkindness, 
all  grudge,  all  that  spoils  the  sweetness 


of  life,  would  vanish  utterly.  Who 
would  clutch  at  this  piece  of  worldly 
gain  ?  who  would  refuse  that  measure  of 
toil  ?  who  would  resent  this  injury,  if 
he  felt  that  it  were  for  him  alone  to  gain 
or  to  endure  ?  Pain  is  always  pain,  and 
we  perhaps  speak  of  it  too  lightly  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  refusal  to  endure  what  poor 
human  nature  can  hardly  contemplate 
that  comes  between  man  and  man  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  life,  it  is  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  self  into  that  region  of 
claim  which  belongs  only  to  the  group  ; 
it  is  the  ”  1  ”  in  each  one  of  us  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  “we.”  But  we 
are  not  therefore  at  liberty  to  invert  this 
process  and  abdicate  our  post  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  claim.  Each  one  is  a  member 
of  a  larger  unity,  and  has  to  resist  what¬ 
ever  impairs  the  organic  unity  of  the 
group,  be  it  the  family  or  the  nation, 
which  he  has  the  power  to  guard.  The 
husband  is  not  a  mere  atom,  to  be  in¬ 
jured  only  in  his  own  person.  He  is 
the  guardian  of  the  family.  He  may 
not  endure  any  injury  to  that  which  he 
is  bound  to  guard  ;  to  him  the  command 
of  Christ  is  that,  never  noticed  by  Tol¬ 
stoi,  If  he  repent  forgive  him.  ”  How 
can  he,  it  may  be  asked,  guard  the 
unity  of  that  which  the  faithless  wife 
has  already  broken  ?  He  can  keep  un¬ 
hurt  the  protest  of  a  withheld  forgive¬ 
ness  which  must  only  be  granted  to  re¬ 
pentance.  In  England,  it  may  be 
thought,  there  is  little  danger  that  he 
should  ever  do  otherwise.  Those  who 
think  thus  are  destined,  we  believe,  to 
be  rudely  undeceived  before  many  years 
are  past,  but  the  danger,  as  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  creed  of  Tolstoi,  is  not 
so  much  that  men  should  cease  to  follow 
those  instincts  by  which  family  and  civil 
life  are  guarded,  as  that  they  should 
identify  Christianity  with  the  spirit  which 
opposes  those  instincts,  and  insists  on  a 
mere  individualism  annihilating  claim. 
If  all  Christians  manifested  steadfast 
purity  and  love  in  their  own  lives,  even 
if  they  refused  to  enforce  it  on  their 
own  children,  they  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  men  and  women  than  they  are 
now  ;  but  the  bulk  of  mankind,  forced 
to  choose  between  Christianity  and  a 
principle  of  civil  and  family  life,  will 
not  choose  Christianity.  Count  Tol¬ 
stoi’s  creed  will  leave  on  the  mind  of 
the  ordinary  man  an  impression  that 
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Christianity  is  a  religion  partly  for  saints 
and  partly  for  fools.  That  Christian 
teacher  has  surely  erred  who  hides  from 
the  ordinary  man  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  for  him,  although  the  error, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  such  a  model 
of  aspiration  as  we  have  in  “  Christ’s 
Christianity,”  may  be  called  a  sublime 
one.  It  is  the  prompting  of  God’s 
spirit,  as  it  speaks  through  all  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  time,  which  has 
taught  Count  Tolstoi  that  ”  the  true  life 


is  the  common  life  of  all *  but  ”  the 
common  life”  will,  on  the  lips  of  less 
earnest  men,  become  an  unreal  phrase, 
unless  it  is  accepted  in  that  gradation 
of  outward  grouping  which  is  God’s 
work  and  not  man’s  ;  unless  the  sacred* 
ness  of  the  Family  and  the  Nation  be 
upheld  by  a  sternness  of  purity  that  can 
inflict  as  well  as  endure  suffering,  and 
enforce  as  well  as  renounce  claim. — 
Contemporary  Review. 


THE  AGE  OF  WOMAN. 


This  Jubilee  year  of  the  only  Queen 
who  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  com¬ 
pleted  her  half-century  of  reign,  must 
have  suggested  to  many  persons  the 
question, — What  is  the  real  value  of  that 
new  female  influence  which  has  had  this 
female  reign  as  its  era  ?  It  would  be 
childish,  no  doubt,  to  lay  any  stress  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  longlife  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  growing  prominence  of 
a  sex.  If  the  fact  of  a  long  and  pros¬ 
perous  female  occupancy  of  the  Throne 
has  afforded  those  who  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  class  of  female  citizens  with  a  tell¬ 
ing  argument  in  favor  of  woman's  civil 
capacity,  that  is  as  much  as  it  has  done. 
Still,  such  an  epoch  affords  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  considering  the  moral  result 
of  that  change  which  we  sum  up  under 
the  head  of  the  emancipation  of  women. 
No  one  will  deny  that  our  day  has  re¬ 
vealed  women  as  possible  rivals  to  men 
in  regions  where  formerly  they  were  not 
thought  of  as  serious  critics  ;  or  dispute 
the  importance  of  such  a  change.  Not 
many  will  question  its  beneficence. 
Whether  women  work  or  starve,  whether 
they  are  educated  or  uneducated, 
whether  they  marry  from  choice  or  ne¬ 
cessity, — these  are  alternatives  about 
which  (fur  generation  has  made  up  its 
mind.  But  we  may  still  inquire  how  far 
the  gain  is  unmixed,  and  whether  the 
price  be  inevitable. 

Let  us  put  before  our  readers,  as  a 
contribution  toward  an  answer,  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  little  work  which  certainly 
does  not,  at  any  rate,  belong  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  side  of  thought.  The  Religion 
of  Socialism  is  a  manifesto  from  the 
patty  most  especially  opposed  to  Con¬ 


servatism  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  that 
group  of  sympathies  for  which  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  women  is  one  of  the  most  sa¬ 
lient  triumphs.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that — 

"  For  some  time  past  the  tendency  of  the 
bourgeois  world,  as  expressed  in  its  legislation 
and  sentiment,  has  been  toward  a  factitious 
exaltation  of  the  woman  at  the  expense  of  the 
man, — in  other  words,  the  cry  for  ‘  equality 
between  the  sexes  ’  has  in  the  course  of  its  re¬ 
alization  become  a  sham,  masking  a  de  facto 
inequality.  The  inequality  in  question  presses, 
as  usual,  heaviest  upon  the  working-man, 
whose  wife,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  now 
has  him  completely  in  her  power.  If  dissolute 
or  drunken,  she  can  sell  up  his  goods  or  break 
up  his  home  at  pleasure,  and  still  compel  him 
to  keep  her  and  live  with  her  to  her  life’s  end. 
There  is  no  law  to  protect  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  him  but  raise  a  finger  in  a  moment 
of  exasperation  against  this  precious  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  sacred  principle  of  ‘  womanhood,’ 
and  straightway  he  is  consigned  to  the  tread¬ 
mill  for  his  six  months,  amid  the  jubilation  of 
the  Z>.  T.  and  its  kindred,  who  pronounce  him 
a  brute,  and  sing  paeans  over  the  power  of  the 
‘  law  ’  to  protect  the  innocent  and  helpless  fe¬ 
male.  Thus  does  bourgeois  society  offer  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  idol,  ‘  equality  between  the  sexes.’  ” 

We  take  this  extract  from  a  collection 
of  essays  with  the  substance  of  which  we 
disagree  and  the  tone  of  which  we 
strongly  disapprove,  because  it  is  from 
a  party  fanatically  devoted  to  equality 
and  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  weak 
that  a  complaint  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  strong  and  the  privileged  comes  with 
most  force.  The  complaint  seems  to 
us,  indeed,  exaggerated.  But  we  desire 
to  commend  to  the  reader’s  attention 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible. 


*  “  Christ’s  Christianity,”  p.  344.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 
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The  movement  by  which  the  female  come  immoral  the  moment  its  dangers 
side  of  life  has  received  a  new  honor,  is  are  forgotten.  And,  so  tar  as  Democracy 
characteristic  of  our  own  time  in  a  expresses  the  triumph  of  the  weak,  it  is 
special  sense.  But  in  a  general  sense  identicad  with  the  elevation  of  this  fe- 
we  may  say  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  male  side  of  humanity.  Only  by  strange 
eighteen  Christian  centuries,  as  con*  confusion  has  the  influence  of  woman 


trasted  with  the  life  of  classic  antiquity. 
The  ancients — (as  we  must  call  the 
young  races  of  European  life,  but  the 
phrase  is  one  which  brings  out  its  ab¬ 
surdity) — lived  in  a  hemisphere  of  our 
moral  world  ;  they  knew  only  half  the 
springs  of  all  that  we  feel  excellent. 
The  l^st  men  admired  what  we  may  call 
womanly  excellence  quite  as  little  in  the 
ancient  world  as  the  worst  men  did. 
The  Greek  whose  death  will  always  be 
remembered  beside  that  of  Christ,  speaks 
in  his  last  hour  contemptuously  of  his 
sorrowing  wife  ;  his  disciple  framed  an 
ideal  world  in  which  no  mother  should 
know  her  own  child.  From  the  canvas 
where  the  Divine  Mother  clasps  her  son, 
the  spirit  of  Mediaeval  Christianity  makes 
its  undying  protest  against  that  mutilated 
ideal ;  the  lesson,  enshrined  in  immortal 
art,  is  secured  for  awakening  intelligence 
in  every  age.  That  glorification  of  the 
Mothef  sanctions  the  claim  of  all  weak¬ 
ness,  hallows  the  promise  of  whatever  is 
incomplete  ;  it  holds  in  germ  the  power 
of  a  boundless  faith,  the  strength  of  an 
in&nite  compassion.  All  that  supplies 
the  infinite  to  human  feeling  lies  in  the 
mystic  expansiveness  of  a  mother’s  love  ; 
and  a  mother’s  love  is  but  the  focus  of 
all  that  makes  up  womanhood.  The 
worship  of  the  Virgin  symbolizes  the 
sudden  rapture  with  which  men  gazed 
on  a  new  aspect  of  ideal  humanity, —  the 
sudden  glow  of  reverence  with  which 
they  turned  to  the  passive  side  of  human 
life,  previously  associated  with  slavery, 
and  associated  it  with  God.  Eighteen 
centuries  have  not  more  than  worked 
out  the  thought  latent  in  that  rapture  ; 
we  are  still  exploring,  as  it  were,  that 
new  continent  of  goodness  which  had  no 
more  place  in  the  chart  of  the  ancient 
world  than  America  had.  We  have 
hardly  begun  to  map  out  its  limits  ;  we 
are  still  occupied  in  recognizing  its 
wealth  and  its  extent.  What  is  the 
whole  movement  of  modern  democracy 
on  its  best  side  but  the  working  out  of 
this  ideal  ?  So  far  as  Democracy  ex¬ 
presses  the  triumph  of  the  majority,  it  is 
a  totally  unmoral  principle,  ready  to  be- 


been  dreaded  as  an  aristocratic  influ¬ 
ence  ;  the  liberation  of  the  slave,  the 
elevation  of  the  degraded,  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  rights  to  the  lowly,  are  at  once 
an  expression  of  all  that  side  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  is  truly  womanly,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  very  process  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  emancipation  of  woman 
herself.  Her  political  emancipation 
would,  we  believe — and  history  surely 
encourages  the  suspicion  —  tend  to 
strengthen  the  revolutionary  ^  forces  of 
the  world.  Woman  looks  toward  the 
past,  but  even  more  does  she  look 
toward  the  future  ;  hers  is  always  the 
sympathy  of  the  mother — she  always 
yearns  over  the  needs  of  the  coming 
race.  The  true  ballast  of  the  world 
must  always  be  kept  by  the  man,  and  we 
feel  it  a  grave  drawback  in  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  woman’s  enlarged  scope  that  he 
shows  some  signs  of  forgetting  his  part 
of  his  vocation.  Only  those  who  would 
be  slow  to  recognize  such  a  danger  at 
any  time  will  deny  that  the  manly  ele¬ 
ments  of  human  worth  are  now  in  danger 
of  being  crowded  out  by  the  expansive¬ 
ness  of  those  sympathies  which  are  typ¬ 
ically  female.  Compassion  for  disaster 
expands  to  shut  out  condemnation  of 
wrong.  Sympathy  with  weakness  con¬ 
tracts  the  rights  of  the  powerful,  and 
respect  for  every  natural  impulse  seri¬ 
ously  endangers  the  majesty  of  law. 
There  is  in  our  day  a  danger  that 
strength,  losing  the  credit  of  popular 
sympathy,  should  come  to  be  allied  with 
violence,  and  that  the  weak  should  lack 
defenders,  because  they  have  refused  re¬ 
straint. 

It  is  a  shallow  and  ignorant  view  of 
life  which  allows  itself  to  set  aside  as 
something  with  which  an  advanced  civ¬ 
ilization  has  nothing  tn  do,  the  influence 
of  physical  force.  The  question  whether 
the  citizen  is  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
the  soldier  lies  at  the  heart  of  political 
philosophy.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
must  never  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
We  insist  only  that  the  answer  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  weaker  half  of  mankind,  by  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  the  weaker,  have 
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peculiar  disabilities  and  peculiar  endow* 
roents.  They  are  prepared  always  to  side 
with  the  weak,  and  those  words  gather  up 
a  vast  group  of  moral  tendencies,  —moral 
first,  and  then,  if  you  will,  immoral. 
Sympathy  with  the  weak  means  compas* 
sion  and  tenderness  ;  but  if  it  meet  no 
counteracting  influence  it  is  always  ready 
to  pass  into  injustice.  For  although 
wrong  is  not  always  weak,  and  in  some 
respects  is  even  allied  with  strength,  still 
the  average  man,  while  he  will  not  always 
find  virtue  recorded  in  accumulated 
power,  will  generally  find  vice  recorded 
in  diminished  power,  and  they  who  are 
compassionate  to  weakness  are  constant¬ 
ly  tempted  to  be  lenient  to  wrong.  The 
fact  that  a  woman  is  never  called  on  to 
fight  is  but  the  culminating  point  of  all 
those  limitations  which  help  to  make  her 
what  she  is  ;  they  are  her  strength  if  she 
remembers  them  ;  but  woe  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  in  which  mankind  erects  them 
into  a  standard  of  virtue  !  They  shut 
her  into  a  world  for  which  instinct  has 
fitted  her  ;  but  also  they  reveal  to  her, 
by  their  own  incompleteness,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  correlative  world,  inverting  its 
tendencies  and  supplying  its  needed 
background  of  contrast,  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  both  worlds  will  disappear  to¬ 
gether. 

If  there  be  a  law  that  is  common  to 
the  physical  and  mental  universe 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  it  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  balanced  movement. 
All  that  our  forefathers  thought  the 
more  ethereal  forms  of  matter  are  re¬ 
solved,  for  our  generation,  into  the 
swing  of  atoms  ;  the  worlds  of  color  and 
of  music  are  all  revealed  to  us  by  that 
pulsating  throb  which  seems  allied  to  the 
very  rhythm  of  life  within  our  frame. 
Vibration,  we  may  almost  say,  makes  up 
the  physical  universe.  Its  place  in  the 
spiritu^  universe,  we  firmly  believe,  is 
not  less  important.  The  swing  that 
creates  light  for  the  outward  eye  is  no 
less  needed  for  the  eye  of  the  soul ;  truth 
for  human  vision  consists  in  alternate 
movements  of  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  just  as  light  does.  The  mystic  re¬ 
lation  of  sex  holds  this  law  in  embryo. 
Neither  the  woman  nor  the  man  sees 
truth  alone  ;  truth  lies  not  in  the  union 
of  their  opposite  views — for  union  is  im¬ 
possible — but  in  a  free  rush  of  feeling 
between-  them,  a  readiness  to  leave  space 
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for  each,  and  then,  again,  to  claim  space 
and  scope  for  the  working  of  each.  The 
spirit  that  says  to  man  or  woman,  *'  Here 
pause,  hence  yon  may  take  an  adequate 
view  of  the  moral  world,”  is  the  same 
spirit  that  promised  them  of  old,  ”  Ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  ’* 
God  sees  at  once  what  man  can  only  see 
in  successive  moments  of  vision, — mo¬ 
ments  that  no  ascent  into  any  height  ac¬ 
cessible  to  mortals  can  ever  combine 
into  a  single  view.  Let  us  leave  immo 
bility  to  Him,  and  remember  our  place 
as  creatures  of  the  time-world,  and 
through  the  time-world  gaining  our  vision 
of  eternity. 

No  confusion  of  sentiment  is  more 
perilous  than  that  view  which,  ascribing 
the  presidency  of  the  intellectual  realm 
to  man,  would  keep  for  woman  a  pecu¬ 
liar  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  in  the 
realm  of  morals.  Doubtless  it  has  its 
excuse  in  the  temptations  of  either  sex. 
But  that  impulse  to  judge,  that  capacity 
for  condemnation  which  men  are  slower 
to  exercise  than  women,  because  they 
better  know  its  difbcultv,  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  of  everything  that  is  good 
in  life.  Bad  people,  says  John  Stuart 
Mill,  ask  nothing  more  of  good  people 
than  to  let  them  alone  ;  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  an  ordinary  human  being  had  bet¬ 
ter  begin  to  do  wrong  than  cease  to  con¬ 
demn  it.  It  is  those  who  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  exercise  this  faculty  of  judgment 
who  know  its  incompleteness  ;  they  are 
fully  aware  that  when  we  say  of  an  action 
that  it  is  wrong,  we  have  not  said  all 
that  may  be  known  about  it.  Nothing  else 
about  it  is  true  if  that  decision  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  no  one  should  refuse  at 
some  time  to  pass  on  from  it  to  the  op¬ 
posite  point  of  view.  From  one  end, 
as  it  were,  of  this  throb  of  pulsation  we 
see  an  action  as  an  instance  of  wretched¬ 
ness  appealing  to  pity  ;  from  the  other, 
as  an  instance  of  wrong  calling  for  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  either  becomes  false  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  regarded  as  complete.  To 
pause  in  the  pulsating  movement  is  as 
fatal  in  the  moral  as  it  is  in  the  physical 
life.  Who  can  put  into  words  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  mere  understanding  what  it  is 
that  he  seeks  who  says,  ‘‘  Forgive  !”  ? 
We  can  say  only  what  it  is  not ;  we  are 
sure  only  that  none  who  from  his  heart 
has  breathed  the  prayer,  whether  for  a 
divine  or  human  ear,  has  ever  meant  by 
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it,  “  Remit  the  due  penalty  ;  help  me 
to  escape  suffering.”  What  he  does 
mean,  it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  put 
into  other  words  ;  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  something  that  none  can  confer 
who  is  not  also  capable  of  condemna* 
tion. 

The  danger  of  our  generation  is  that  we 
are  losing  this  power.  It  seems  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  men  of  our  time  to  say 
steadily  of  any  action  whatever,  “  This 
is  wrong  !”  We  must  always  translate 
the  verdict  of  the  ages  into  terms  of  our 
own  analysis.  We  do  not  take  for 
granted  even  the  needed  permanence  of 
relations  without  which  morality  has  no 
starting-point.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
correspondent  of  an  evening  contempo¬ 
rary  boldly  demanded  that  those  who 
acceded  any  special  respect  to  the  life¬ 
long  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
should  concede  to  others,  who  preferred 
what  may  be  called  a  leasehold  view  of 
the  bond,  the  same  tolerance  with  which 
they  were  prepared  to  regard  any  other 
diversity  of  taste,  as  long,  of  course,  as 
force  and  fraud  formed  no  part  in  the 
connection.  We  have  said  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  boldly,  but  the  adverb 
involves  an  anachronism  ;  no  courage  is 
now  required  to  ask  such  a  question,  nor 
to  answer  it  either.  And  in  truth  it  was 


less  the  question  than  the  answer  which 
seemed  to  us  a  landmark  of  our  progress 
downward.  To  sanction  a  union  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman,  terminable  at 
will,  would  be,  it  was  urged,  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  the  weaker  party,  whose  at¬ 
traction  lasted  only  for  a  season,  and 
who,  when  youth  was  past,  would  have 
no  means  of  forming  another.  Such  a 
defence  of  marriage  seems  to  us  infinite¬ 
ly  more  damaging  than  almost  any  attack 
upon  it.  We  have  heard  of  a  lady  who 
pleaded  for  the  change  of  only  one  let¬ 
ter  in  the  marriage  service, — '*  so  long 
as  ye  both  shall  tike,”  instead  of  “  live.” 
The  justification  just  given  would  suit 
the  hypothesis  that  the  change  was  one 
only  of  a  letter  either  way.  If  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  divorce  which  date  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  reign  be  regarded  as  the  keynote  of 
the  relation,  if  it  is  to  become  a  con¬ 
tract  dissoluble  at  will,  and  the  onus  of 
proof  lies  on  the  party  claiming  its  con¬ 
tinuance — then  the  true  unit  of  the  moral 
world  is  lost.  Man  and  woman  are  two 
halves  of  one  whole  ;  the  bond  that 
makes  them  one  lies  deeper  than  our 
analysis  can  reach.  To  question  it  is  to 
be  already  in  the  path  that  leads  to  its 
denial  ;  to  deny  it  is  not  to  cut  off  an 
important  branch  of  morality,  but  to 
destroy  its  root. — Spectator. 
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It  was  a  quiet,  sunny  August  even¬ 
ing.  In  Casamicciola,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  places  in  Ischia  and  especially  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  numerous  medicinal  springs, 
the  evening  life  began  to  unfold  itself 
after  the  burning  heat  of  the  day.  The 
streets  resounded  with  song  and  laugh¬ 
ter  the  long  straw  jalousies  were  rolled 
up  :  the  leaf-hidden  balconies  and  green 
verandas  became  filled  with  gossiping 
matrons,  who  now  let  the  spindle  rest, 
or  with  smiling  maidens,  who  sent  down 
stolen  and  coquettish  glances  to  the 
peasant  youths,  who  with  a  pink  behind 
the  ear  and  a  love-song  on  their  lips, 
slowly  with  their  heavily-laden  asses 
wended  their  way  homeward  from  their 
field-work  in  the  valley  below.  Up 
above  on  the  piazza^  the  forum  of  Casa¬ 
micciola.  graver  matters  were  discussed. 
Here  stood  the  men  in  little  groups. 


some  in  earnest  conversation  on  the  near 
prospect  of  the  approaching  vintage  : 
others  screaming  and  gesticulating  when 
the  dear  bajocchi  came  in  question  : 
others  again  calmly  smoking  a  cigar  and 
now  and  then  snubbing  the  lively  little 
children,  who  in  their  national  costume 
of  shirt  and  straw  hat,  or  once  in  a  while 
of  straw  hat  without  the  shirt,  frequent¬ 
ly  annoyed  the  men,  now  by  their  play, 
now  by  the  howl  of  misery  which  they 
uttered  when  their  mothers  suddenly 
appeared  and,  amid  a  tempest  of  out¬ 
cries  of  the  most  varied  description,  car¬ 
ried  them  off  to  bed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pursued  and 
pursuing  forms,  high  raised  above  the 
petty  interests  that  busied  the  groups 
about  him,  sat,  throned  in  calm  dignity, 
a  figure  clothed  in  a  gigantic  Panama  hat, 
a  jacket  white  as  chalk,  and  the  iinmen- 
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tionables  of  the  municipal  guard.  He 
sat  (pardon  me,  that  I  betray  it,  Pisani) 
on  a  quite  ordinary  rush-bottomed  chair 
before  the  guard-house,  in  which  no 
guard  was  either  then  to  he  found  or 
had  ever  been  observed  by  roe,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  placed  there  only  to 
furnish  a  side-piece  to  the  cross  of 
Savoy,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  which 
had  been  set  up  on  the  wall  close  beside 
it,  and  above  which  were  displayed  the 
proud  words,  Guardia  Municipale.  As 
Pisani  sat  there,  supporting  his  head 
heavy  with  thought  on  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand,  and  balancing  a  little  cigar¬ 
ette  between  his  lips,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
island.  Did  a  couple  of  women  begin 
to  scold  each  other,  at  once  his  glance 
shot  wrathful  and  threatening  in  their 
direction  and  they  became  still  again  : 
were  a  couple  of  children  too  noisily 
boisterous,  slowly  rose  the  shadow  of  the 
Panama,  like  the  yet  low  clouds  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  tornado,  and  the 
terror-stricken  offenders  ventured  not  to 
await  the  tempest,  but  fled  helter-skelter 
into  the  next  side  street :  even  the  men 
lowered  their  voices  as  they  passed  by 
before  him,  and  greeted  him  with  a  sa¬ 
lute  of  even  profounder  reverence  than 
they  gave  their  priest. 

And,  in  truth,  Pisani  deserved  all 
these  honors.  Not  only  did  he  possess 
the  largest  genuine  Panama  hat  in  Ischia 
(and  the  like  on  such  a  little  island  is 
not  without  significance),  but  he  had 
after  the  revolution  in  Naples  entertained 
the  Piedmontese  ambassador,  who  made 
his  appearance  to  take  possession  of  the 
island,  and  he  had  (what  was  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all)  prescribed  Vichy  water 
for  Garibaldi,  when  the  latter  two  years 
before  was  using  the  baths  there  upon 
the  island.  This  Vichy  water  made 
Pisani  immortal,  at  least  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  had  at  one  stroke  crushed 
his  most  dangerous  rival  the  apothecary, 
who  h'ardly  knew  the  whereabouts  of 
Paris,  let  alone  the  nature  of  Vichy 
water  ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  every  stranger  who  set 
foot  upon  the  island  and  had  anything 
officially  to  do  with  Pisani,  came  also 
forthwith  to  hear  the  history  of  the  Vichy 
water,  so  that  he  might  later,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  be  able  to  astonish  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  with  the  geographical 


acquirements  and  the  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  Ischia. 

Pisani  saw  me  loitering  across  the 
piazza,  and  the  brim  of  the  Panama  set 
itself  in  motion, — not  wildly  and  threat¬ 
eningly,  but  benevolently,  good-humor¬ 
edly  beckoning,  it  undulated  up  and 
down.  Pisani  has  a  weakness,  an 
amiable  weakness — I  know  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  which  shares  it  with  him  :  he  likes 
to  talk  with  strangers,  to  walk  arm-in- 
arm  with  them,  to  tell  them  of  the  Vichy 
water,  and  of  his  responsibilities  as  the 
first  commercial  functionary  of  the 
island  ;  and  all  this  not  merely  because 
he  takes  an  interest  in  the  strangers,  but 
also  because  the  strangers  give  him  a 
certain  distinction,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  conspicuous  opportunity  to 
speak  a  language  which  he  himself  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  French,  raises  him  high 
above  the  apothecary,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  and  more  subordinate  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  island. 

“  A  beautiful  day  and  a  glorious  even- 
ing,  signore,”  he  began,  as  I  drew  near 
the  guard  house.  “  Are  you  well  con¬ 
tented  with  the  lodgings  I  recommended 
to  you  ?” 

“  Exceedingly  so,"  I  replied. 

“  I  readily  believe  it,”  said  he  with 
quiet  dignity.  "  Where  I  recommend  a 
stranger  no  one  has  yet  complained.  But 
if  anything  should  at  any  time  be  not 
just  right  you  have  only  to  let  me  know  : 
I  understand  how  to  arrange  the  matter. 
Have  you  seen  my  new  highway  improve¬ 
ments?"  added  he  hastily,  as  he  saw 
that  I  made  as  if  I  were  about  to  go  on. 

“  The  communal  work  out  yonder  be¬ 
fore  the  gate  ?’’ 

"  Yes,  the  communal  work,  or  ours 
rather  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  the  origina¬ 
tor.  I  made  the  plans  and  surveys. 
Oh,  that  is  a  work  !  Per  Baccho !  it 
will  cost  a  good  sum  of  ducats  before 
we  get  through  with  it ;  but  it  will  be 
the  best  road  in  Ischia,  the  very  best. 
A  cabriolet  will  be  able  to  go  upon  it 
from  Casamicciola  to  Forio." 

I  declared  that  I  had  never  cherished 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;  but  Pisani, 
who  was  resolved  not  to  let  go  the  fish 
which  he  had  hooked,  rose  and  said  : 
"  Permit  me,  signore,  to  accompany  you. 
I  am  obliged,  at  any  rate,  to  go  out  to 
pay  the  laborers  their  day’s  wages.  It 
is  an  ungrateful  set  here  on  the  island  : 
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the  rascals  won’t  trust  even  the  com* 
munal  authorities,  and  refuse  to  wait 
till  Saturday  night.  Your  arm  ? 
Thanks  !” 

“  Seems  to  me  I  saw  you  this  morning 
sitting  out  yonder  watching  the  labor¬ 
ers,”  I  remarked  carelessly  as  we 
lounged  across  the  square. 

Pisani  made  no  reply  to  this  observa¬ 
tion  :  it  was  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  the 
wind.  The  brim  of  the  Panama,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  an  incessant  rocking  mo¬ 
tion,  now  to  right,  now  to  left,  but  the 
hat  itself  kept  its  place  immovably  while 
the  hats  of  the  others  bowed  down  to 
the  ground.  Thus  we  reached  the 
church,  where  Pisani  beckoned  with  his 
hand  to  an  old  invalided  road-digger, 
who  was  sitting  there  with  a  great  brass 
plate  upon  his  breast  and  eating  a  head 
of  salad. 

“  This  man  overseers  the  laborers,” 
said  he,  with  the  dignity  of  a  king. 
”  Have  you  done  anything  to-day,  Vi- 
aggio  ?  Good  !  Then  we  will  go  and 
see  how  far  the  work  has  advanced.” 

Outside  the  gate  Pisani  let  go  my  arm 
and  began  to  talk  in  Italian.  Hfc  ex¬ 
plained  to  me,  iM>t  for  that  matter  with¬ 
out  a  certain  technical  knowledge,  the 
direction  and  height  of  the  road,  and 
then  approached  three  or  four  other 
road-diggers,  who  were  all  busied  with 
the  same  employment  in  which  we  had 
interrupted  Viaggio. 

Pisani’s  authority  seemed  to  be  di¬ 
minished  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
from  the  piatza  increased,  for  there  soon 
arose  a  dispute  on  the  subject  which,  in 
Italy,  gives  occasion  to  the  most  abusive 
epithets  and  the  most  frequent  dagger- 
thrusts — the  number  of  the  bajocchi.  I 
withdrew,  in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  of 
a  possible  revolutionary  outbreak,  and 
as  a  path,  shaded  by  the  lofty  bamboo¬ 
like  reed,  which  is  here  called  canna, 
turned  off  close  before  me,  I  followed 
it,  and  the  more  readily  that  a  pair  of 
tambourines  sounded  invitingly  from  a 
little  vineyard,  growing  more  and  more 
loudly  jubilant  as  the  noise  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  on  the  highway  died  away  in  the 
distance.  Soon  I  heard  them  distinctly, 
these  strange,  now  inviting,  now  exult¬ 
ing,  now  triumphantly  bantering,  shrill, 
and  taunting  tones,  wild  and  elhn  as  the 
dark  period  that  gave  birth  to  them,  soft 
and  sensuous  as  the  people  among  whom 


they  rose.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I 
had  heard  the  tarantella  on  Italian  soil. 
Presently  song  mingled  with  the  tinkling 
clang  of  the  tambourines  ;  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  sort  of  improvisation,  and, 
curious,  I  stood  still  to  listen,  as  one  of 
the  common,  everlasting  vineyard-walls 
obstructed  my  view. 

Suddenly  the  tambourines  were 
hushed :  all  was  still :  then  came  a 
fresh  joyous  laugh,  and  I  heard  light 
hasty  steps,  as  of  young  girls,  who  ran 
toward  the  house,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  firmer  tread  of  my  friend,  the  Sig¬ 
nor  Pisani,  came  crunching  down  the 
path. 

‘‘  A  bad  set  here  on  the  island,  sig¬ 
nore,"  he  remarked,  as  he  thrust  into  his 
pocket  what  remained  of  the  copper 
money  he  had  been  paying  out.  ”  Never 
content  with  what  is  given  them  :  to  eat 
macaroni,  to  drink  wine,  and  beat  the 
tambourine  from  morning  till  night,  that 
pleases  them,  but  to  work — !”  and  he 
made  one  of  those  indescribable  gestures 
accompanied  by  a  guttural  ejaculation 
of  which  only  Italians  are  masters. 

”  Annunciatina,  come  up  here!” 
sounded  a  clear  voice  directly  over  our 
heads  ;  and  a  young  girl  with  a  gay  ker¬ 
chief  about  a  wealth  of  dark  locks,  with 
white  gown  and  bare  feet  worked  her 
way  through  the  vine-foliage,  the  tam¬ 
bourine  still  in  her  raised  hand. 

**  Teresina,  you  cursed  witch,  how 
dare  you  come  down  into  my  vineyard  ; 
and  more  than  that,  dance  the  dance 
that  Father  Giuseppe  has  forbidden?” 
cried  my  worthy  friend. 

”  I  didn’t  dance  it  with  you,  you  old 
fool !”  cried  Teresina,  panting  for 
breath.  ”  If  I’d  had  a  thought  of 
dancing  it  with  you  ’twould  have  been 
sin  indeed.” 

”  Disgusting  wretch  that  you  are,” 
now  came  Annunciatina’s  voice,  and  an¬ 
other  and  younger  maiden  slipped 
through  the  vine  leaves.  ”  Go  home 
to  your  poor  wife,  whom  you  beat  every 
night  :  take  care  that  your  old  father 
doesn't  make  a  fool  of  himself,  marry¬ 
ing  a  young  wife,  and  that  Mariuccia 
doesn’t  run  off  with  Beppino  :  that’s 
better  than  to  be  dawdling  round  here.” 

It  was  a  fearful  salvo,  and  I  looked 
for  a  correspionding  explosion.  Pisani 
gasped  once  or  twice  for  breath,  then 
he  turned  to  me,  and  while  laughter  and 
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clang  of  tambourine  resounded  above, 
he  said,  in  the  persuasion  that  I  had  un* 
derstood  nothing  :  “Two  nice,  amiable 
girls,  who  are  amusing  themselves  a  lit¬ 
tle  this  fine  evening.” 

“  Yes,  so  it  seems,”  I  said. 

Pisani  felt  somewhat  depressed,  ar  d 
only  when  we  again  reached  the  highway 
had  he  regained  his  former  dignity,  but 
now  we  had  also  the  piazza  again  in 
sight. 

“You  have  never  seen  the  taran¬ 
tella  1"  he  carelessly  asked,  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred. 

“  No,  never,”  I  replied.  ”  It  is  my 
highest  ambition  to  see  it, — of  course 
well  danced.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  he,  and  pointed 
with  his  hand  before  him,  ”  follow  this 
little  rocky  path  here  to  the  right :  it 
leads  up  the  mountain  and  ends  by  the 
little  white  house  you  see  up  yonder. 
Go  in  there,  mention  my  name,  and  say 
that  you  wish  to  see  the  tarantella,  and 
you  will  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  it 
danced  as  no  one  else  in  the  island  can 
dance  it.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  let 
me  know  when  you  come  back, — you 
will  find  me  on  the  piazza, — and  I  will 
speak  with  the  Merry  Family.” 

“  The  Merry  Family  ?  Who  are 
they  ?” 

”  They  are  the  people  who  live  up 
there.  We  always  call  them  so.  They 
sing,  dance,  and  laugh  from  morning  till 
night.  Nothing  can  disturb  their  good- 
humor.” 

”  But  one  cannot  break  into  a  strange 
house  in  that  way  and  demand  that  the 
inmates  should  dance  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  them.  I  am  a 
stranger — ” 

”  Just  for  that  reason  you  can  do  it. 
Besides,  if  you  refer  to  me  it  is  all  right. 
The  sun  does  not  set  for  an  hour  yet. 
We  have  a  full  moon  this  evening,  so 
that  you  will  easily  find  your  way  back. 
If  not,  then  ask  the  man  to  come  with 
you  ;  he’ll  do  it,  if  you  mention  my 
name.” 

With  these  words,  Pisani,  who  had 
recovered  his  entire  self-possession, 
turned  his  back  upon  me  and  sauntered 
slowly  toward  his  beloved  piazza  and  his 
vacant  throne. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Italians  that 
as  a  foreigner  one  may  ask  of  them  al¬ 
most  anything  that  is  possible.  Joyous 


and  good-humored  by  nature,  courteous 
more  by  native  impulse  than  by  train¬ 
ing,  accustomed  to  the  exactions  and 
caprices  of  the  traveller,  they  treat  him 
almost  like  a  spoiled  child,  to  whom  one 
must  give  way  in  everything.  Should 
one  send  a  messenger  at  nightfall  to  a 
Danish  peasant’s  house  with  a  request 
for  Hans  or  Kunz  to  dance  a  reel  or  a 
hornpipe  before  the  stranger  he  would 
probably  be  looked  upon  as  mad  and 
shown  out  of  the  house  with  scant  cere¬ 
mony  :  here  such  a  proceeding  is  thought 
quite  natural :  the  stranger  child,  who 
has  travelled  so  far  and  pays  so  well, 
must  of  course  be  amused. 

I  will  not  say  that  these  reflections 
occupied  me  while  I  was  climbing  the 
mountain  ;  the  ascent  was  too  steep  and 
the  scenery  about  me  too  grand.  The 
path,  which  at  first  had  led  between  a 
couple  of  vineyards,  now  rose  higher, 
and  meandered  over  the  rocks  as  if  its 
zigzag  lines  had  been  laid  out  by  one  of 
those  emerald-green  lizards,  which  with 
their  shrewd  flashing  eyes  and  sinuous 
movements  whisked  across  before  me  in 
restless  play.  Gigantic  black  masses  of 
rock,  overgrown  with  white  and  yellow 
moss,  and  fractured  surfaces  glistening 
with  the  changing  brilliancy  of  horn¬ 
blende,  rose  over  the  way  and  forced 
t*he  little  path  to  turn  to  this  side  and 
that  in  the  most  capricious  windings. 
Now  came  a  little  brook,  now  an  abrupt 
descent ;  and  one  had  to  climb  ever 
with  strained  attention,  in  order  not  to 
be  precipitated  into  the  valley,  where  al¬ 
ready  the  round  church-domes,  the 
snow-white  houses  and  leafy  balconies 
began  to  grow  less,  and  to  take  on  that 
look  which  they  may  have  to  the  eagle 
as  he  passes  on  his  soaring  way  beneath 
the  clouds.  I  looked  upward  :  the  little 
white  house  lay  directly  over  my  head, 
framed  with  brightest  and  freshest  green, 
but  I  was  yet  a  long  way  from  it.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  mountain  path  grew  wider  ;  it 
took  on  almost  the  rank  of  a  highway, 
and  with  the  rank  changed  also  the 
character.  Tall  slender  chestnuts  waved 
their  shade-giving  leaves  in  the  evening 
air,  which  came  as  a  refreshing  breeze 
from  the  dark  blue  sea  far  below.  Gi¬ 
gantic  ferns  raised  their  smooth  delicate 
fronds,  and  gay  butterflies  showed  that 
up  here,  where  the  glow  of  the  sun’s  rays 
was  tempered  by  the  mountain  air,  and 
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the  earth  kept  moist  by  mountain-springs 
— that  here  the  flowers  still  bloomed 
which  below  in  the  valley  had  long  since 
dried  up  and  withered  away.  The  air 
grew  softer  the  higher  I  rose.  The  way 
widened  now  to  a  broad  grassy  level, 
where  high  chestnuts  and  mighty  gnarled 
oaks  at  times  fostered  the  illusion  that  I 
was  walking  through  the  groves  of  my 
northern  home.  Suddenly  I  saw  before 
me  a  great  yellow  stubble-fleld,  and  heard 
dull  regular  blows  like  the  sound  of  the 
flail  in  harvest  time  ;  and  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment  I  soon  stood  before  two  half- 
naked  men,  who  with  a  pair  of  long 
poles  were  threshing  the  new-mown 
rye,  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground  before 
them. 

“  Does  the  Merry  Family  live  here  ?” 
I  asked  with  some  hesitation. 

“  Higher  up,  at  the  next  place,  sig¬ 
nore.  You  cannot  miss  it  if  you  follow 
the  hedge  to  the  right.” 

The  hedge  was  a  confused  mixture  of 
ivy,  honeysuckle,  brambles,  wild  roses, 
and  the  prickly  but  beautiful  licorice 
plant,  whose  delicately  veined  oval  leaves 
reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  tropical 
creepers  which  are  grown  in  our  forcing- 
houses.  Here  a  pair  of  mighty  aloes 
hung  over  the  way,  there  a  gigantic  fig- 
cactus,  with  its  red  fruits  and  thorny 
leaves,  rose  high  in  the  air  :  there  w^rs 
something  strangely  tropical  in  the  whole 
scene.  Never  did  I  see  rose-bushes  so 
heavy  with  blossoms,  blackberries  so 
large,  and  ivy  so  rank  as  here. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  led  me  to  a 
little  half-fallen  wooden  gate,  which 
leaned  against  a  stone  post,  in  a  niche 
of  which  had  been  set  up  an  ill-painted 
picture  of  the  Madonna.  A  fresh  fra¬ 
grant  bouquet  lay  beneath  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin.  The  little  gate  was  open 
and  in  the  entrance  a  pointer,  white  and 
spotted  with  brown,  stood  and  looked 
at  me  with  his  intelligent  eyes. 

“  Does  the  Merry  Family  live  here  ?” 
I  asked. 

The  dog  seemed  to  understand  me, 
for  he  turned  suddenly  about  and  sprang, 
wagging  his  tail,  before  me  down  a  path¬ 
way  dark  with  the  rank  growth  of  the 
overhanging  vines,  as  if  he  wished  to 
announce  that  a  stranger  was  coming. 
I  stepped  through  the  gateway,  where 
the  full  round  grape-clusters  in  their 
dark-brown  glory  hung  down  so  thick 


and  heavy  that  1  almost  touched  them 
with  my  head.  As  I  went  on  the  path 
widened,  and  ended  beside  a  pair  of 
spreading  dense-shaded  walnut-trees  : 
right  before  these  stood  a  little  white 
house,  with  its  flat  roof  and  its  inevi¬ 
table  leaf-covered  porch,  and  within  this 
last  sat  a  young  girl,  stripping  lavender 
leaves. 

“  Does  the  Merry  Family  live  here  ?” 

I  asked  for  the  third  time. 

“  Yes,  signore^  we  are  they,’*  replied 
she,  without  a  trace  of  embarrassment. 
Then  she  rose  and  shook  the  fragrant 
leaves  upon  a  white  cloth.  “  1  will  go 
and  call  father.” 

She  left  the  porch,  and  soon  after  I 
saw  her  vanish  below  in  the  vineyard. 
I  had  now  leisure  to  look  about  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  study  the  surroundings  before  I 
brought  forward  my  special  purpose,  the 
wished-for  tarantella.  There  lay  on 
this  little  spot  of  earth  a  wealth  of 
beauty  that  really  filled  me  with  amaze¬ 
ment  The  vines  were  bound  up  partly 
to  slender  elms,  partly  to  yellow  canes, 
which  were  bent  in  round  arches,  so 
that  they  formed  shady  walks  wherever 
one  looked,  and  everywhere  the  heavy 
bunches  peeped  through  the  light  leaves. 
Purple-red  tomatoes  hung  from  the  low 
wooden  trellis-work  which  inclosed  the 
little  garden-spot  about  the  house : 
broad-leaved  figs  full  of  blood-red  dewy 
fruits  stood  round  about  it.  Tall  rose- 
mallows  raised  their  pyramids  of  blos¬ 
soms  in  the  corners  of  the  garden  :  further 
on  a  fountain  fell  plashing  from  a  grotto 
that  was  thickly  overgrown  with  callas, 
maiden-hair,  and  ferns  ;  while  in  the 
midst  of  this  little  paradise  of  flowers 
sounded  the  melodious  note  of  the 
quail,  mingled  with  the  twittering  trill 
which  a  solitary  singing  bird  still  sent 
forth  to  the  setting  sun.  I  looked 
toward  the  house  :  the  spotted  pointer 
kept  faithful  watch  upon  the  threshold 
and  beside  his  head  appeared  a  second, 
black-locked,  dark-eyed.  Then  two  lit¬ 
tle  sunburned  arms  and  a  pair  of  rest¬ 
less  little  legs  came  in  view,  and  a  little 
four-year-old  maiden,  one  of  the  most 
captivating  creatures  that  I  ever  saw, 
let  her  great  coal-black  eyes  rest  inquir¬ 
ingly  upon  me  :  she  had  plainly  never 
before  seen  a  stranger. 

”  What  is  your  name  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Giovanina,”  she  whispered,  fright- 
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ened,  and  ducked  down  behind  the  great 
pointer,  wno  licked  her  face. 

The  evening-red  glowed  through  the 
vineyard,  playing  among  the  heavy  clus¬ 
ters,  marking  with  flecks  of  golden  sun¬ 
light  the  flowers  of  the  daintily  trimmed 
beds,  flashing  in  the  pearly  drops  of  the 
fountain,  and  changing  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  great  walnut-trees  into 
sparkling  bronze.  So  full  and  powerful 
was  this  golden  illumination  that  it  al¬ 
most  blinded  me,  and  1  did  not  observe 
the  persons  coming  from  the  vineyard 
till  they  stood  quite  before  me.  Fore¬ 
most  came  the  young  maiden  of  the 
porch  ;  next  followed  a  tall,  slender  man 
in  short  leathern  breeches  and  the  usual 
red  cap  of  the  peasants  of  Ischia  ;  then 
came  a  finely  formed  older  woman,  with 
a  peculiar  steel-gray  sheen  in  her  dark 
hair ;  and  the  procession  was  Anally 
closed  by  a  lad  of  Afteen  years,  who  car¬ 
ried  in  one  hand  a  quantity  of  springes 
and  snares  for  catching  quail,  and  a  bag 
with  the  captured  birds  in  the  other. 

The  young  girl,  accompanied  by  the 
older  woman,  whom  I  took  for  her  sis¬ 
ter,  went  into  the  house.  The  boy  re¬ 
mained  standing,  and  regarded  me  with 
a  curious,  half-wondering  look,  while  the 
man  returned  my  greeting  with  a  scarce¬ 
ly  perceptible  touch  of  his  cap.  “  Which 
way  did  you  come  up  ?” 

“  By  the  footpath,”  I  answered.  “  I 
am  staying  down  below  there  in  the  val¬ 
ley  in  Za  Piccolo  Sentinella  and  had 
heard  people  talk  of  the  Merry  Family, 
so  this  afternoon  I  marched  up  here.” 

”  Do  you  hear,  wife  ?”  he  cried  with 
a  hearty  laugh  in  at  the  open  doorway. 
”  Down  below,  in  La  Piccolo  Sentinella, 
they  talk  of  the  Merry  Family.  In  the 
hotel  where  all  the  Ane  people  come 
they  talk  about  the  Merry  Family  up  here 
on  the  mountain.  He  is  a  signore,  and 
yet  he  has  come  up  here  to  see  us  :  isn’t 
that  droll  ?*  ’  And  he  went  on  with  so 
hearty,  free  and  pleased  a  laugh  that 
with  regard  to  him  I  could  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  the  head 
of  the  family. 

”  There  are  not  many,  I  suppose, 
who  come  up  here  Y’ 

”  No,”  he  answered.  ”  Yes,  wait 
though,  four  years  ago  there  was  a 
French  painter  here.  He  painted  the 
tree  yonder  and  the  waterfall  over  the 
ravine,  and  the  valley  by  Casamicciola 
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and  the  sea  away  over  as  far  as  Cap 
Misene.” 

He  had  placed  himself  beside  one  of 
the  two  great  trees,  and  pointed  with  his 
hand  in  a  wide  circuit  out  over  the 
stony  ridge.  I  followed  the  movement  of 
his  hand,  and  in  truth  it  was  a  wonderful 
spectacle  which  lay  spread  out  before  my 
eyes.  The  rocky  mountain  sides  here 
formed  a  ravine  or  gorge,  where  the 
chestnuts  in  dark-green  leafy  domes  lost 
themselves  in  soft  descent  valley-ward. 
Then  followed  the  valley,  with  its  bright¬ 
er  foliage  of  vines,  with  the  blue-gray 
olives,  with  the  little  white  houses  and 
the  scattered  vineyards.  Thence  the 
eye  swept  over  the  blinking  sea,  colored 
of  the  deepest  ultramarine,  while  out  on 
the  horizon  glowed  and  flashed  the  sink¬ 
ing  sun  like  a  mighty  ball  of  Are,  half 
whose  disk  was  already  swallowed  by 
the  sea.  To  the  left  lay  Ponza's  lofty 
isle  of  rocks  :  Monte  Circello  and  the 
promontory  of  Gaeta  seemed  like  two 
twinkling  stars ;  and  then  one  saw 
Nicida,  Cap  Misene,  and  Posilippo,  till 
at  last  Vesuvius,  that  primeval  guardian 
of  the  gulf,  with  the  dark  plume  of  the 
column  of  smoke  upon  his  helm  and  the 
violet  cloud-mantle  about  his  shoulders, 
closed  the  view  on  the  right. 

“You  are  beautifully  situated  here,” 
I  remarked. 

”  Beautifully  ?”  he  said,  and  lauehed 
contentedly.  ”  Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 
So  says  my  wife,  too.  At  Arst  it  did 
not  strike  me  as  so  beautiful,  the  ground 
was  so  unproductive,  and  the  labor  so 
hard.  But  every  evening,  when  we  were 
through  with  our  day’s  work,  we  sat 
ourselves  down  here  under  the  walnut- 
trees,  and  then  she  would  point  out  to 
me,  one  evening  this,  and  another  even¬ 
ing  that,  and  now  I  can  well  see  that  it 
is  beautiful  here — beautiful  as  in  Para¬ 
dise,  said  the  French  painter,  too.” 

The  wife  at  these  words  had  come 
out :  she  had  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
husband’s  shoulder,  and  was  looking 
with  him  out  toward  the  sinking  sun. 
A  sunbeam  lighted  up  her  face,  her  lips 
moved  softly.  I  was  convinced  that  she 
was  praying.  She  was  Anely  made,  and 
small,  and  had  the  delicate  hands  and 
feet  which  are  found  in  so  many  women 
in  Ischia.  The  bright-colored  kerchief 
was  wound  in  many  folds  about  her  head, 
yet  could  not  conceal  that  her  dark  hair 
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had  here  and  there  begun  to  turn  gray. 
But  the  eyes  were  still  full  of  life  and 
brilliancy  :  the  smile  indeed  a  little  sad, 
but  refined  ;  and  her  movements  light 
and  quick  and  graceful.  Yet  there  lay 
in  her  whole  bearing  something,  I  will 
not  say  subdued,  but  which  gave  the 
impression  that  the  labor  which  life  had 
laid  upon  her  had  been  too  great  and 
heavy  for  her  bodily  strength. 

"  Filippo,”  she  said  to  the  boy, 

”  bring  the  strange  signore  a  chair.  Are 
you  not  tired  from  the  difficult  climb  ? 
Will  you  not  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ?” 

I  conceived  that  the  wine  might  lead 
to  the  tarantella  and  accepted  with 
thanks,  and  the  remark  that  their  wine, 
too,  had  been  praised  down  in  the  val¬ 
ley. 

“  Praised  ?”  cried  the  man.  “  Ay,  I 
believe  you  ;  nowhere  on  the  whole 
island  will  you  find  better  wine  than  on 
Felicetto’s  little  place.  When  the 
monks  still  lived  up  here  in  the  convent 
on  Epomeo  they  would  never  have  any 
other  wine  than  Felicetto’s  ;  and  they 
are  shrewd  men,  who  know  well  what 
they  drink.” 

He  laughed  again  heartily,  and  rolled 
away  a  monstrous  cask  which  lay  at  the 
end  of  the  garden-walk  before  the  grotto, 
and  closed  the  entrance  to  it.  ”  Will 
you  see  my  cellar  ?”  he  cried,  out  of  the 
darkness  within. 

1  stepped  past  the  plashing  little 
fountain  to  the  grotto,  which,  after  Ital¬ 
ian  fashion,  was  hewn  in  the  soft  vol¬ 
canic  tufa,  but  1  fell  involuntarily  back, 
so  cold  a  stream  of  air  came  out  against 
me. 

”  Yes,  it  is  the  best  cellar  on  the 
island,”  he  said,  taking  up  the  long 
siphon.  ”  So  cold  an  air  you  probably 
never  felt.  I  never  dare  bring  Giovanina 
in  here.  She  always  wants  to  come  with 
me,  for  she  has  a  great  fancy  for  the 
wine  ;  but  she  always  takes  cold  here.” 

”  Here  it  is  quite  as  cold  as  with  us 
at  home  when  the  snowfalls,”  I  replied, 
and  counted  with  a  sort  of  wonder  the 
casks  whose  rows  were  lost  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  We,  too,  have  such  grottoes  in 
my  home  ;  but  then  we  build  them  out 
of  earth,  and  store  in  them  the  ice  which 
the  wintry  frost  spreads  over  sea  and 
lakes.” 

He  lowered  the  siphon,  and  asked  in 
wonder  :  ”  From  what  country  in  the 
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world  are  you,  then,  that  it  is  so  cold 
there  ?” 

”  From  a  little  country  high  up  in  the 
north,  called  Denmark.” 

”  Then  you  have  no  wine  there  ?” 

“No,  neither  wine  nor  grapes; 
neither  oranges,  citrons,  almonds,  nor 
paradise-apples.  ” 

But  what  do  you  grow,  then  ? 
What  do  you  live  on  ?” 

1  felt  my  Danish  nature  stir  within 
me,  and  said,  with  the  sober  feeling  of 
home-sickness  :  ”  On  rye — on  the  same 
grain  that  I  saw  them  threshing  below 
there.  We  bake  bread  of  it.” 

“Good  heavens!  Poor  creature!” 
said  he,  ”  that  we  give  to  our  asses 
when  they  have  foals.  Do  you  hear, 
wife,”  he  cried,  as  he  came  out  with  a 
can  of  golden-yellow  pearling  wine ; 
“  do  you  hear  ?  the  signore  has  lived  on 
rye  :  they  have  nothing  else  but  rye 
there  where  he  comes  from.  He  is  from 
Denmark.” 

”  Poor  man !”  said  she  with  the 
deepest  earnestness,  and  held  out  the 
glass,  into  which  her  husband  let  glide 
the  sparkling  stream.  ”  He  looks  right 
sturdy,  nevertheless.” 

I  grasped  the  full  glass  and  put  it  to 
my  lips.  It  was  a  glorious  wine,  light 
and  sparkling,  like  the  North-Italian 
Asti,  and  yet  uniting  the  aroma  of  the 
Asti  with  all  the  fire  and  strength  of  the 
Falernian.  As  I  drank  I  saw  the  man 
cast  a  significant  glance  toward  his  wife, 
and  observed  that  they  exchanged  a 
word  or  two. 

“  We  take  our  supper  presently,”  she 
began  with  a  degree  of  embarrassment, 
”  but  I  don’t  know  whether  you  would 
wish  to  share  so  simple  fare.  We  have 
only  a  maize  polenta  and  the  quail  which 
Filippo  has  caught — yes,  and  then  we 
have  fruits,”  she  added. 

In  her  modest  invitation  there  was 
something  exceedingly  friendly,  and  yet 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  feeling 
that  it  was  bestowed  upon  me  more 
especially  because  she  knew  that  at  home 
I  lived  as  poorly  as  the  donkey^  in  her 
country  :  it  was  plain  that  that  had  given 
her  courage.  I  wished  to  astonish  them 
yet  more,  and  therefore  said  :  ”  In  iny 
home  we  have  butterflies  always.  In 
summer  they  are  bright-colored,  and 
flutter  from  flower  to  flower,  as  here  ; 
but  when  winter  comes  they  lose  their 
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splendor,  they  become  glistening  white, 
and  vanish  like  dew  between  one’s 
fingers,  if  we  only  touch  them.  In  sum* 
mei-time  we  have  the  blue  glancing  sea, 
as  here,  but  in  winter,  when  the  north 
wind  sweeps  over  it,  it  becomes  bard 
and  transparent  like  glass.  Then  all  the 
running  water  in  the  brooks  and  foun* 
tains  stiffens — aye,  even  the  rain  hangs 
in  crystal  tears  of  glass  from  the  trees. 
Then  we  bind  under  our  feet  wooden 
shoes,  beneath  which  a  knife-blade  is 
fastened,  and  we  can  glide  over  the 
glassy  surface  so  swiftly  that  a  bird  can 
hardly  follow  us.” 

The  man  gazed  at  me  in  wonder,  as  if 
I  were  telling  tales  out  of  another  world  : 
the  daughter,  too,  who  had  come  out 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post 
in  the  open  porch,  let  her  beautiful  eyes 
rest  inquiringly  upon  me  with  an  uncer¬ 
tain  expression.  But  the  woman  looked 
up  and  said  :  ”  The  signore  speaks  the 
truth.  In  Denmark  the  white  snow  falls 
like  little  butterflies,  and  the  ice  lies  like 
a  mirror  far  and  wide  up>on  the  waters, 
and  men  and  horses  go  upon  it.” 

”  She  is  right,”  said  Felicetto,  as  he 
presently  afterward  went  down  with  me 
into  the  vineyard,  while  wife  and 
daughter  prepared  the  evening  meal. 
”  She  knows  a  great  deal — much  more 
than  I.  She  was  for  some  time  with  a 
Danish  family  in  Naples :  there  she 
learned  much.  She  has  never  forgotten 
the  Danes  :  they  must  be  good  people.” 

We  had  come  to  a  steep  slope  of  the 
vineyard  where  the  sun  in  the  forenoon 
must  glow  with  a  burning  heat,  for  the 
air  was  still  moist  and  warm  as  in  a  hot¬ 
house,  and  from  the  neighboring  tufa 
rocks  the  heat  radiated  as  from  an  oven. 
The  little  mountain-spring  which  came 
down  from  above  here  already  flowed 
along  as  a  tiny  brook,  and  with  great 
care  was  its  water  conducted  through  a 
multitude  of  slender  channels,  so  that 
the  earth  looked  almost  like  the  divided 
squares  of  a  chess-board.  On  each  of 
these  little  squares,  which  formed  a  bed 
by  itself,  rioted  a  profusion  of  gigantic 
dark-green  leaves,  whose  veins  glistened 
like  gold  ;  while  from  beneath  this  trop¬ 
ical  wealth  of  foliage  peeped  forth  great 
yellow  fruits,  whose  nature,  however,  on 
account  of  the  rank  leaf-growth,  I  could 
not  discover. 

”  What  fruits  are  these  ?"  I  asked. 


”  Monacellos,"  he  answered. 

Monacellost"  I  repeated  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  ”  That  is  a  remarkable  name. 
Monacellos  I  thought  were  the  fugittve 
spirits,  who  hide  themselves  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  rocks  and  only  come  out 
when  the  full  moon  shines,  and,  as  the 
capricious  humor  seizes  them,  now  lead 
the  wanderer  astray,  now  reveal  to  him 
the  course  of  the  metallic  veins  in  the 
hard  rock,  or  show  him  hidden  treasures 
that  were  buried  by  races  that  vanished 
long  ago.” 

”  Then  you  know,  too,  about  the 
monacellos  V’  he  said,  regarding  me  with 
a  scrutinizing  look.  ”  Take  hold  of 
this,  signore,  then  you  will  see  that  it  is 
no  spirit.” 

He  had  raised  one  of  the  long  trailing 
vines,  and  now  laid  a  great,  heavy,  gold- 
glancing  fruit  in  my  hands.  It  had  a 
wonderfully  rich  and  delicate  aroma,  al¬ 
most  like  a  blending  of  the  perfume  of 
roses  and  strawberries,  but  otherwise 
might  at  first  sight  be  thought  perhaps 
something  half-way  between  melon  and 
cucumber.  Its  rind  was  covered  in  all 
directions  with  a  network  of  delicately- 
traced  veins,  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
play  of  the  evening  sun  upon  these  that 
lent  it  a  sheen,  like  gold.  The  shape, 
too,  was  remarkable,  and  although  the 
cucumber  family  is  apt  to  take  the  most 
extraordinary  forms,  yet  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  this.  The  fruit  had  on  its  up¬ 
per  side  a  contraction,  so  that  a  round 
head,  as  it  were,  sat  up)n  a  narrow 
neck  ;  then  it  spread  out  like  a  trunk, 
and  ended  in  two  projecting  knobs. 
With  but  moderate  fancy  one  might 
readily  imagine  it  a  little  fat-paunched 
man  taking  his  rest  under  the  shady 
leaves. 

”  It  shines  like  gold,”  I  said,  ”  and 
how  heavy  it  is  !  Such  fruits  I  have 
never  seen  here  on  the  island.  We  have 
never  got  hold  of  them  in  La  Piccola 
Seniinella,  and  yet  there  they  have  good 
fruit.” 

“No,  that  I  readily  believe,”  he 
laughed.  ”  If  one  only  buys  peaches 
and  Japanese  medlars  for  the  strangers 
they  are  well  satisfied.  They  understand 
neither  wine  nor  fruits  as  do  the  Nea¬ 
politans.  The  worst  is  always  good 
enough  for  the  English,  say  the  hotel- 
keepers.  Besides,  they  do  not  care  to 
pay  a  ducat  a  pound  for  such  fruit  when 
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other  sorts  are  to  be  had  for  a  couple  of 
bajocchi.  No,  these  all  go  straight  to 
Naples.  There,  there  is  a  fruit-dealer 
in  the  market  who  sells  nothing  else.” 

He  laid  the  noble  fruit  again  carefully 
in  its  place,  but  suddenly  another 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he 
bent  down  again  over  the  bed  :  “  We 
will  eat  one  this  evening,”  he  said,  and 
drew  his  broad  pruning-knife  from  his 
girdle.  ”  In  general  we  never  eat  them 
ourselves,  but  to-night  it  shall  be  a 
feast.” 

”  It  is  much  too  large,”  I  cried,  and 
drew  back  his  arm. 

”  Do  you  think  so  ?”  he  asked,  with 
a  sly  look.  ”  Wait  till  you  taste  it.” 

Beneath  the  two  great  walnut-trees  our 
table  had  been  spread — one  of  those 
great  broad  tubs  which  are  used  in  the 
vintage,  turned  bottom-upward.  The 
leaves  of  the  vine  and  fig  were  our  table¬ 
cloth,  and  on  them  lay  the  many-colored 
products  of  the  harvest,  while  in  the 
midst  steamed  a  great  platter  of  the  yel¬ 
low  maize  polenta  with  red  tomatoes. 
For  our  lamp,  there  was  the  moon, 
which,  large  and  bright,  but  yet  with  a 
light  wreath  of  cloud  about  its  brow, 
sent  down  single  glistening  rays  through 
the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  walnut. 

The  whole  family  were  gathered  about 
the  little  table  where  they  had  taken  their 
places  upon  low  three-legged  wooden 
stools.  For  me  a  rush-bottomed  chair 
had  been  set,  the  only  one  in  the  house  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  raised  me  at  a  ma¬ 
jestic,  indeed,  but  very  inconvenient, 
height  above  the  rustic  table,  I  gave  it 
up  to  a  great  brown-striped  cat,  who 
from  thence  with  greedy  eyes  gloated 
upon  the  roasted  quail  which  stood  be¬ 
side  the  pKJlenta.  I  myself,  in  spite  of 
many  objections,  rolled  an  empty  keg  to 
the  table,  and  seated  myself  between 
the  mother  and  the  young  maiden  :  the 
little  Giovanina  and  the  young  bird- 
catcher  sat  opposite  to  me  :  an  empty 
stool  waited  for  Felicetto,  who  had  gone 
into  the  house,  apparently  to  prepare 
the  golden  fruit,  as  he  came  back  bear¬ 
ing  it  in  his  hand  on  a  great  burdock- 
leaf.  I  could  plainly  perceive  that  this 
was  a  highly  unusual  event  for  the  whole 
famil).  Filippo  wiped  his  lips,  Giova¬ 
nina  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  which  elicited 
from  the  spotter  pointer  a  short  yelp, 
and  the  elder  daughter  smiled — a  most 


charming  quiet  smile.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  church-bells  in  the  valley 
sounded  for  the  Ave  Maria  :  the  man 
took  off  his  red  cap,  the  children  bowed 
their  heads,  the  wife  silently  cut  the 
luscious  fruit — she  had  j>erformed  her 
devotions  as  the  sun  sank  into  the  sea. 

During  the  short  pause  of  silence  my 
thoughts  flew  instinctively  back  to  my 
rude  native  land.  I  could  not  but  think 
of  a  Danish  peasant-family  in  their  small 
and  musty  room,  taking  their  evening 
meal  of  buckwheat  groats  or  sour  milk 
with  a  slice  of  black  bread,  while  the 
rain  drips  from  the  straw-thatch  and  the 
north-west  wind  howls  through  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  in  my  feeling  of  the  difference 
I  broke  out  involuntarily  with  the  words 
— ”  They  call  you  down  below  in  the 
valley  the  Merry  Family  :  they  ought  to 
say  the  Happy  ;  never  have  I  seen  on 
so  little  a  spot  of  earth  more  happiness 
than  here.” 

The  wife  sent  a  glance  of  assent,  the 
daughter  smiled  yet  more  quietly  than 
before,  but  the  man  burst  out  laughingly 
— ‘‘Happiness? — call  you  this  happi¬ 
ness  ?  Look  about  you  and  tell  me 
whether  you  ever  saw  an  unhappier  man 
than  I  ?  Three  children  who  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  eat,  a  wife  who  wastes  everything, 
and  a  vineyard  I  must  take  care  of 
alone  :  call  you  that  happiness  ?  Aye, 
perhaps  all  that  might  pass  ;  but  the 
unhappiest  thing  for  a  man  is  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  such  a  wife.  Look  how  homely 
she  is,  and  how  old  :  there  are  more 
gray  hairs  already  than  black.” 

She  answered  nothing  to  this  attack 
upon  a  point  on  which  in  general  the 
women  of  the  south  are  so  sensitive  ;  but 
she  put  her  fork  with  a  hasty  movement 
into  the  quail  which  lay  upon  her  plate, 
and  gave  it  to  Giovanina,  who  at  once 
busied  herself  with  it. 

‘‘  Do  you  see  ?  That  is  the  way  I  am 
treated,”  said  Felicetto  to  me  with  a 
flashing  look  :  ”  tyrannized  over  by  my 
wife,  sucked  dry  by  the  municipality  that 
takes  a  third  of  my  income  in  taxes, 
plagued  by  the  commune,  tormented  by 
priests  and  customs  officers,  and  that 
you  call  a  happy  man  !  If  I  had  known 
it  all  beforehand,  I  wouldn't  have  run 
off  with  her.” 

‘‘  Did  you  run  away  with  your  wife  ?” 
I  asked. 

‘‘  Yes,  I  ran  away  with  her  from  Na- 
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pies,"  he  replied,  without  the  slightest 
indication  that  there  was  anything  un¬ 
usual  in  the  announcement.  "  She 

was - "  He  could  not  finish  the 

sentence  :  his  wife  had  risen,  and  while 
with  her  right  hand  she  stopped  his 
mouth,  with  the  left  she  hung  about  his 
shoulders  his  brown  iacket,  for  the  even* 
ing  dew  began  to  fall. 

"  Yes,  it  is  now  so  long  ago  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  speak  of  it,"  said  he. 

"  When  I  look  at  Annina  there,  I  am 
reminded  that  I  begin  to  be  an  old 
man. 

"Is  that  your  daughter?"  I  cried, 

"  Annina  ?  That  name  we  have  with 
us,  too,  at  home." 

“  Does  it  please  you  ?’’  asked  the  wife 
with  animation.  "  She  received  it  in 
remembrance  of  the  Danish  lady  with 
whom  I  served  :  she  was  such  a  good 
signora.” 

The  young  girl  had  blushed  over  and 
over  thus  to  have  become  the  central 
point  of  the  conversation.  She  was 
finely  made  as  the  mother,  though  far 
fuller,  and  from  her  open,  childlike 
countenance  beamed  a  rich  innocent  joy 
in  existence  ;  but  lively  as  her  mother 
she  was  not. 

"  You  are  betrothed?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,”  she  answered,  blushing  yet 
more  deeply,  and  hiding  under  the  table 
the  hand  which  had  betrayed  her. 

"  To  whom  ?" 

"  To  a  sailor,"  she  answered  softly. 

"  Take  care,"  said  I,  perhaps  with 
unconscious  jealousy;  "sailors  are 
faithless.  We  have  a  Danish  song, 
which  ’says  they  have  a  love  in  every 
harbor,  and  never  come  a  second  time 
to  any." 

"  But  he  will  come,  that  I  know  for 
certain,"  said  she,  with  quiet  feeling  ; 
"  and  when  he  comes  I  shall  be  his 
wife. " 

I  regretted  what  I  had  said,  but  Filip¬ 
po,  confirming  the  proverb  which  says 
that  all  brothers  know  how  to  wound 
their  sisters  in  the  tenderest  spot,  said 
dryly  :  "  It  was  well  that  he  got  off  at 
Lissa." 

Annina  became  quite  colorless  at  these 
words.  Her  quiet  eyes  flashed,  and  with 
quivering  voice  she  replied  :  "  Gennaro 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  mishap  at 
Lissa.  He  did  not  command  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  when  she  sank  he  did  well  to 


leap  overboard  and  be  saved  like  the 
rest.” 

"  I  would  have  stayed,"  said  Filippo. 
"No  Austrian  should  have  drawn  me 
out  of  the  water  to  thrust  me  into 
prison." 

From  the  eyes  of  the  boy  flashed  a  de¬ 
fiant  decision  which  lent  him  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  beauty.  The  sister  rose,  and 
went  into  the  house.  For  the  first  time 
in  Italy  I  realized  that  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  too,  Lissa  is  an  occasion  for  mourn¬ 
ing,  a  rankling  thorn,  like  Eckenford 
with  us  Danes. 

The  mother  followed  the  daughter 
into  the  house.  The  father  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  he  said  :  "  Lie  first 
in  the  water,  friend,  with  the  gulls  above 
and  the  fishes  beneath  you  :  then  you 
can  speak." 

A  little  pause  succeeded,  which  Feli- 
cetto  employed  in  filling  our  glasses. 
Soon  afterward  mother  and  daughter 
came  back  again,  but  Annina's  eyes 
were  still  moist  with  tears. 

“  Now  taste  this,  signore”  said  Feli- 
cetto,  and  reached  me  on  the  point  of 
his  knife  a  piece  of  the  golden  fruit 
which  till  now  had  lain  untouched  on 
the  table.  "  How  does  it  taste  to  you  ?" 

"  That  is  surely  a  pine-apple,"  cried 
I  :  "at  least  it  tastes  so." 

"  Yes,  so  they  say,  too,  in  Naples,” 
he  remarked,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  and  yet 
it  is  only  a  plain  melon,  but  a  melon  out 
of  Felicetto's  vineyard  :  no  other  yields 
such  fruit." 

“  But  where  did  it  get  the  strange 
name  of  monacellof”  I  asked.  "That 
means,  certainly,  a  little  monk,  one  of 
*  the  spirits  that  carry  on  their  pranks 
around  Sorrento. " 

Felicetto’s  smiling  countenance  took 
on  a  more  serious  expression.  "  I 
could  tell  you  something  of  that,’’  said 
he,  in  a  low  tone,  but  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  his  wife  touched  his  elbow  and  he 
was  silent. 

The  great  slices  of  the  fragrant  fruit 
which  made  their  way  about  the  table 
and  disappeared  with  wonderful  ra¬ 
pidity,  the  glorious  wine,  and  the  soft 
moonlight  which  played  brighter  and 
brighter  down  through  the  leaves,  and 
in  whose  sheen  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  seemed  to  diffuse  a  perfume 
twice  as  delicious  as  at  other  times — all 
this  brought  about  a  festive  mood  in 
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which  the  little  dissonance  was  soon  lost 
and  forgotten.  The  wine  and  the  sweet 
air  called  up  enchanting  visions.  I  un¬ 
derstood  now  how  it  had  fared  with 
Ulysses,  when  he  visited  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  Circe,  and  in  her  society  for¬ 
got  his  faithful  Penelope  and  the  storm- 
beaten  Ithaca.  A  couple  of  glasses 
more  and  I  felt  the  most  brotherly  good¬ 
will  for  all  mankind  :  all  seemed  to  me 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  why  should 
one  feel  any  hesitation  in  asking  such  if 
they  could  dance  the  tarantella. 

“  Do  you  hear,  wife  ?”  said  Felicetto, 
and  raised  his  glass.  He  thinks,  per¬ 
haps,  we  cannot  dance  the  tarantella. 
Perhaps  he  believes  us  too  old.  Filippo, 
bring  out  the  guitar  ;  and  you,  Annina, 
take  the  tambourine  that  lies  under  the 
bed,  and  we’ll  make  a  trial  at  all 
events.” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  word  tarantella  had 
touched  all  with  an  electric  spark. 
Filippo  and  Annina  hastened  into  the 
house  to  fetch  the  instruments.  Felicet¬ 
to  and  his  brisk  little  wife  in  the  turn  of 
a  hand  cleared  away  the  remnants  of  the 
meal :  even  Giovanina  tripped  off  with 
a  wine-glass,  whose  contents  she  had  half 
emptied  ere  her  mother  had  time  to  take 
it  from  her. 

II. 

A  mediaeval  legend  relates  that  the 
tarantella  was  played  for  the  first  time 
by  a  monk,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  young 
maiden  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil, 
and  with  his  help  had  seduced  the  entire 
holy  brotherhood.  This  much  at  least 
we  know,  that  at  one  period  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  these  strange  melodies  took 
hold  of  the  population  of  Southern  Italy 
with  a  power  that  certainly  seemed 
demoniacal.  Children  danced  in  the 
cradle,  old  men  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  the  sick  had  to  be  bound  to  their 
couches,  women  forsook  husbands  and 
parents  to  roam  through  the  land  with 
the  reeling  bands  that  played  the  tar¬ 
antella  from  city  to  city.  Even  within 
the  sacred  walls  of  the  cloister  the  peace 
was  disturbed,  and  monks  and  nuns 
were  carried  away  by  the  intoxicating 
dance.  Stately  councillors  and  honor* 
able  burgomasters  swung  their  legs  with 
such  vigor  that  the  holy  father  in  Rome 
was  obliged  to  bring  bann  and  interdict 
to  bear  against  the  seductive  demons. 


But  they  still  live.  Satan’s  brood  are 
not  so  easily  put  to  rout ;  and  when 
these  tones  ring  exultant  through  the 
moonlit  night,  it  is  as  if  fire  flashed 
through  the  blood  ;  one  cannot  sit  still  : 
even  the  stiff  and  serious  Englishman 
hitches  uneasily  about  on  his  chair  and 
moves  his  thin  gray  legs. 

And  then  this  marvellous  dexterity  in 
eliciting  ravishing  sounds  from  the  in¬ 
struments.  Each  man  and  woman  is  a 
born  virtuoso.  The  tambourine  seems 
to  have  been  their  plaything  in  the  very 
cradle.  Annina’s  fingers,  that  were  so 
tender  and  small,  whisked  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tambourine  like  the  libellula 
that  sports  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer’s 
day,  and  whose  wings  the  eye  cannot 
follow.  Filippo’s  hand  glanced  over 
the  strings  like  the  shining  silver-fish 
that  dart  from  stone  to  stone  :  never 
did  he  strike  a  false  note,  never  did  he 
look  down  upon  his  instrument  :  his 
eyes  followed  a  pair  of  great  bats,  which, 
startled  by  the  noise,  fluttered  in  irregu¬ 
lar  circles  above  our  heads. 

Felicetto  and  his  wife  took  their 
places  on  the  little  level  space  beneath 
the  walnut-trees.  He  raised  both  his 
arms,  she  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand 
took  hold  of  her  dress :  a  vigorous 
stroke  of  the  tambourine,  both  saluting 
bent  themselves  toward  each  other, 
wheeled  once  about,  stood  with  raised 
arms  on  the  tips  of  their  toes — and  the 
tarantella  began. 

Describe  it  ?  Impossible  !  Who  can 
depict  the  play  of  the  butterflies  in  the 
warm  sunny  air,  when,  filled  with  the 
longing  of  life  and  love,  they  hbver  in 
pairs  over  the  flowers  ?  Who  will  de¬ 
lineate  the  circling  flight  of  the  swallows, 
when  at  the  evening  hour  they  flutter 
twittering  about  the  nest  that  shelters 
their  young  ?  Who  will  catch  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  waves  when  in  still  summer- 
nights  they  roll  in  between  the  rocks, 
and  with  light  murmur  in  swaying  plash 
form  their  quickly  dissolving  eddies  ? 
Who  can  describe  what  is  distinctive  in 
the  smile  of  the  lips,  in  the  glance  of 
the  eye,  in  the  play  of  the  features  that 
is  so  delicate  the  eye  hardly  catches  it  ? 
The  tarantella  can  be  danced,  it  can  be 
seen,  but  to  describe  or  to  paint  it — no, 
that  is  impossible. 

The  tarantella  is  improvisation  :  it  is 
a  romance  of  Terpsichore,  narrated  by 
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two  who  love  each  other.  It  can  also 
be  set  forth  by  two  who  do  not  love 
each  other :  then  it  becomes  comic, 
burlesque,  the  love-dream  turns  into  a 
farce.  As  Felicetto  and  his  wife  danced 
it  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
category.  As  the  bee  that  hovers  about 
the  tender  blossom  of  the  linden  whose 
intoxicating  perfume  attracts  it,  so  did 
his  look  hang  true  and  inquiring  on 
hers,  which  in  turn  smiled  with  deep  in¬ 
ward  tenderness.  Out  of  every  swaying 
bending  movement  Eros  peeped  forth  ; 
but  the  stronger  the  rustle  of  the  wings 
of  the  god — and  in  the  clang  of  the  tam¬ 
bourine  one  felt  their  mighty  fanning — 
so  much  the  more  she  drew  back,  so 
much  the  more  her  downcast  look 
sought  the  earth  :  she  bent  her  head  and 
while,  light  as  Psyche,  she  hovered 
poising  on  the  delicate  little  foot,  she 
seemed  to  me  in  attitude,  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress,  in  the  graceful  bend  of  her 
head,  so  like  Thorwaldsen’s  dancer, 
that  I  was  fairly  startled.  Felicetto  made 
a  wide  sweep  about  her,  raised  his  arms, 
and  sang  : 

“  Darling.  O  tell  me  where  art  thou  ? 

1  hoisted  my  sail 
Over  light-leaping  keel  ; 

I  flew  o’er  (he  sea,  as  by  night  flies  the  gull, 

As  the  storm-petrel  flies  from  the  tempest ; 

Yet  the  sea  was  a  desert — I  saw  thee  not 
there  !” 

She  answered  : 

**  Hoist  not  thy  sail 
Over  light-leaping  keel. 

Thy  darling  is  not  on  the  ocean.” 

He  rattled  his  castanets  once  or  twice 
and  went  on  : 

”  My  darling,  O  tell  me  where  art  thou  ? 

In  dim  purple  grot. 

By  whispering  wavelet. 

Sought  1  thee  till  thick  darkness  came  down. 

The  stone,  it  was  moist  as  my  eye  with 
tears  ; 

O  darling,  I  found  thee  not  there.” 

She  answered  : 

”  Stay  not  to  search 
Ily  whispering  wave  ! 

Thy  darling  is  not  by  the  sea-shore.” 

He  went  on  ; 

”  Darling,  O  tell  me  where  art  thou  ? 

I  mounted  the  rock. 

As  the  goat  climbs  the  alp  ; 

I  hung  as  the  swallow  hangs  pois^  o’er  the 
gulf, 

As  the  ivy  that  clings  to  the  cliff  side  ; 

Yet  the  rock  was  barren,  I  saw  thee  not 
there.” 
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She  answered  again  : 

**  Oh,  scale  not  the  rock. 

As  the  goat  climbs  the  alp  ; 

Thy  darling  is  not  on  the  mounuin.” 

Again  he  swung  the  castanets  and 
sang: 

‘  *  Darling,  O  tell  me  where  art  thou  ? 

In  the  dim-lighted  wood 
I  searched  every  nook. 

As  the  bee  that  stays  at  each  blossom  and 

leaf. 

As  the  ant  that  examines  each  straw  ; 

Yet  the  wood  it  was  empty,  1  found  thee 

not  there.” 

She  answered  as  before  : 

”  Search  not  the  shades 
Of  the  dim-lighted  wood  ; 

Thy  darling  is  not  in  the  forest.” 

His  movements,  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  interchange,  whose 
cadence  and  rhythmical  turns  have  been 
but  feebly  reproduced,  had  an  entreat¬ 
ing,  supplicating  character.  Now  move¬ 
ment  as  well  as  melody  became  liveli¬ 
er,  their  rhythm  changed  ;  he  hovered 
about  her  in  narrower  and  ever  narrower 
circles,  while  he  sang  : 

”  Oh,  then  thou  art  fled 
From  the  island,  O  love. 

As  the  swallow  departeth  in  harvest. 

Who  can  follow  her  flight 
In  the  trailing  clouds  ? 

O  darling,  who  followeth  thee  ?” 

She  answered  softly  and  with  shame¬ 
faced  look  : 

“  With  the  swallows  fly  thou 
To  the  brawling  town. 

There  dwelleth  thy  love,  like  the  swallow.” 

Then  his  gestures  became  threatening, 
and  he  sang  with  raised  voice  : 

”  1  whet  now  the  steel, 

1  hoist  the  broad  sail 
For  flight  o’er  the  dark-crested  sea. 

1  bear  thee  away 

From  the  brawls  of  the  town  ; 

O  darling,  in  brawling  is  death.” 

Willi  lowered  voice  came  her  answer 

”  In  brawling  is  death. 

In  the  dungeon  is  woe. 

And  hate  in  the  heart  of  mankind  ; 

She  yearneth,  she  pineth,  thy  darling  !” 

He  bent  down  over  her,  let  both  cas¬ 
tanets  clatter  loud  over  her  head,  and 
sang : 

”  Now  death  be  to  grief. 

And  to  longing  an  end. 

But  joy  to  the  heart  that  endures. 
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We  will  fly  to  our  home 
By  the  light  of  the  stars, 

O  darling,  when  midnight  draws  near.’* 

She  gave  him  a  look  full  of  glowing 
love  : 

“  I  slumber  no  more, 

I  dream  not  again. 

My  soul  is  become  all  ear, 

I  listen,  I  wait,  my  beloved.” 

Again  he  sang  ; 

“  Now  is  midnight  come. 

Now  bright  glow  the  stars. 

And  island-ward  leapeth  our  keel. 

See  where  loom  the  jagged  cliffs 
Over  foam-whitened  strand 
From  the  mist  of  the  morning,  beloved.” 

She  slipped  through  beneath  his  arms, 
and  as  she  bent  toward  him,  came  the 
words  : 

”  As  the  sun,  so  mount 
Now  my  hopes  on  high. 

Lo,  our  vines  on  the  steep  mountain  side  ! 

I  tremble  with  joy,  O  beloved,” 

A  vigorous  sweep  of  all  the  strings  of 
the  guitar,  a  stroke  of  the  tambourine, 
whose  quivering  vibrations  rose  high 
over  all  the  previous  whirl,  and  the 
dance  was  at  an  end.  Ere  I  had  quite 
recovered  myself,  Felicetto  had  the 
guitar  upon  his  arm,  his  wife  seized  the 
tambourine,  and  Filippo  and  Annina 
stepped  forward. 

The  dance  began  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  a  bow  of  salutation,  a  quick 
whirl,  and  the  music  struck  up.  But 
how  different  was  this  tarantella  from 
the  first.  Annina  seemed  not  to  have 
forgotten  the  reference  to  Gennaro. 
Calm,  measured,  cold,  she  moved  in 
short  alternating  springs  upon  her  dainty 
feet,  but  always  on  the  same  spot. 
Filippo  swept  in  great  circles,  with  a 
shamelessly  absent-minded  mien,  about 
her.  Suddenly  she  made  a  movement 
quick  as  lightning  toward  him,  drew 
back  again,  and  danced  as  before.  His 
circles  became  narrower,  his  look  more 
interested,  and  with  admirably  panto¬ 
mimic  gesture  and  play  of  feature  he 
gave  the  spectators  to  understand  that 
she  was  really  quite  beautiful  and  that 
it  was  well  worth  one’s  while  to  pay 
court  to  her.  He  approaches,  but  she 
frigidly  draws  back  ;  he  makes  a  move* 
ment  as  if  to  seize  her,  but  she  turns  her 
back  upon  him  and  dances,  as  it  seems, 
profoundly  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts.  Then  Filippo’s  features  as¬ 


sume  an  expression  of  deeply  comic  de¬ 
spair.  He  whirls  about  her,  but  with 
uncertain  steps  and  tottering  carriage, 
as  if  he  could  hardly  hold  himself  up¬ 
right  for  grief  at  her  coldness.  Then 
he  fawns  about  her,  half  dropping  on 
one  knee,  with  most  supplicating  ges¬ 
tures  ;  but  as  she  maintains  her  icy  cold¬ 
ness,  and  as  the  most  submissive  and 
entreating  attitudes  can  win  no  smile 
from  her,  suddenly  he  is  seized  with  all 
the  pangs  of  jealousy.  Then  he  de¬ 
scries  another  young  maiden,  she  is 
favorable  to  him,  she  smiles  upon  him, 
and  with  a  spring  he  leaves  the  magic 
circle,  while  .Annina,  startled  and  with 
looks  of  wonder,  gazes  after  him. 

Such,  perhaps,  was  the  purport  of  the 
little  idyl ;  but,  again  I  say,  it  is  not  to 
be  described  :  one  gets  instead  of  the 
living  work  of  art  only  a  ballet-pro¬ 
gramme.  Certainly  more  than  fifty 
times  since  then  have  I  seen  the  tar¬ 
antella  danced  in  Ischia,  at  Sorrento,  at 
Capri,  but  never  have  I  heard  a  laugh 
so  from  the  heart  as  here.  Aye,  when 
a  fortnight  later  I  took  a  fellow-country¬ 
man  up  with  me,  once  more  to  loiter 
among  these  joyous  children  of  Nature 
and  live  over  again  in  memory  the  van¬ 
ished  hours,  all  appeared  to  me  tame  in 
comparison  with  what  I  had  seen  on 
that  day.  The  inspiration  was  wanting  : 
we  were  constrained  because — we  were 
constrained,  and  wore  spectacles. 

Meanwhile  it  had  grown  darker  :  the 
full  disk  of  the  moon  began  to  decline 
toward  the  sca  :  the  last  note  of  the 
quail  had  long  since  died  away  in  the 
Wood  ;  and  only  the  shrill  chirp  of  the 
cicada  sounded  like  a  chorus  of  flageolets 
in  the  still  warmth  of  the  surnmer-night. 
It  was  time  to  break  up,  and  again  to 
seek  out  the  unfamiliar  rocky  path  and 
the  dark  zigzag  descents  ere  the  moon 
sank  so  low  that  it  became  impossible. 
I  offered  Felicetto  a  cigar  in  parting, 
and  as  I  handed  him  the  case  bade  him 
keep  it  as  a  memento  of  Denmark. 

He  looked  at  it  with  open  eyes, 
pushed  it  gently  back  with  his  hand, 
and  said,  laughing  :  “  No,  that  I  cannot 
possibly  accept,  it  is  much  too  costly  a 
gift  for  me,  and  you  will  miss  it.” 

”  I  will  get  myself  another  in  Naples,” 
said  I.  He  hesitated  a  moment  longer 
and  cast  a  look  toward  his  wife,  which 
seemed  plainly  to  say  :  ”  May  I  ?”  My 
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eye  met  hers,  she  gave  me  a  friendly 
and  grateful  glance  and  nodded  to  her 
husband.  He  took  the  cigar  case, 
opened  it  and  gazed  at  it  with  an  undis¬ 
guised  joy,  like  a  child  that  receives  a 
new  plaything.  Then  he  laid  it  care¬ 
fully  in  his  red  woollen  cap,  and  cried 
out,  “What  a  signore!  Such  a  cigar 
case  from  Denmark  I’ve  all  my  life 
longed  for.  I’ve  seen  them  lying  in  the 
show-windows  of  the  great  shops  in 
Naples,  but  I  could  never  pay  so  high  a 
price  for  them.  What  eyes  they  will 
make  on  the  piazza  when  I  come  down 
on  Sunday  !*’ 

One  more  glass  of  wine  I  had  to 
empty  as  I  took  leave  of  these  people, 
who  are  like  a  mirror  of  the  laughing 
joyous  Nature  amid  which  they  are 
born.  Felicetto  threw  his  jacket  about 
his  shoulders,  whistled  to  the  pointer, 
and  while  his  wife  with  the  small  Gio- 
vanina  on  her  arm  accompanied  us  to 
the  little  gate,  I  sent  a  last  farewell 
greeting  to  the  quiet  Annina,  to  the 
lively  Filippo,  to  the  peaceful  white 
house  and  to  the  Madonna  with  the 
fragrant  flowers. 

The  moonlight  down  here  in  the  south 
has  a  strangely  dazzling  and  misleading 
effect.  It  is  so  still,  so  cold,  so  clear, 

I  that  one  fancies  he  can  see  everything 
to  the  smallest  detail ;  but  he  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  distances  are  illusive, 
that  outlines  have  only  an  apparent 
solidity,  that  the  path  which  the  eye 
follows  yonder  is  only  a  moonbeam  be¬ 
tween  the  tree-stems,  and  that  the  little 
lake  which  blinks  below  in  the  ravine  is 
nothing  but  the  bare  rock,  whose  flakes 
of  mica  sparkle  in  the  rays  of  the  moon. 
We  had  accordingly  advanced  but  a 
short  distance  into  the  wood,  when 
Felicetto  grasped  my  arm  and  cried, 
“  To  the  left,  signore  !  The  way  to  the 
right  there  is  not  good  :  it  leads  through 
the  Dead  Valley.’ 

"  Thar  is  a  name  I  never  heard.’’ 

“  And  a  stranger,  too,  never  goes 
there.  The  way  is  bad,  and  the  donkey- 
drivers  do  not  like  to  pass  through  it, 
especially  in  the  evening.  There  are 
many  places  here  which  travellers  never 
get  sight  of.  They  ride  wherever  the 
donkey-drivers  take  them,  and  these,  as 
I  said,  never  go  there.’’ 

I  The  romantic  name,  the  Dead  Valley, 

i  had  at  first  caught  my  attention.  Fel- 


icetto’s  words  changed  attention  into 
curiosity.  “  Let  us  go  there,’’  said  I. 

“  Can  you  climb  well,  signore  1" 

“  Tolerably  well.” 

“  And  are  not  afraid  ?’’ 

“  Not  in  the  least.  I  have  ascended 
Epomeo  on  the  steep  side.  I  am  not 
subject  to  dizziness.” 

“No,  that  I  did  not  mean,’’  said 
Felicetto,  with  a  long  look  toward  the 
valley. 

“  No  ?  What  then  ?“ 

“  Ah,  they  say  so  many  things  here 
on  the  island.  But  no  matter,  let  us 
go,  there  are  two  of  us.’’ 

Felicetto  turned  to  the  right  and  then 
struck  into  a  narrow  path.  I  followed 
him,  but  he  spoke  now  no  word.  After 
some  distance  he  suddenly  stopped  be¬ 
side  two  mighty  masses  of  rock  which 
had  rolled  down  from  above,  and  be¬ 
tween  which  the  path  wound  as  through 
a  gigantic  natural  gateway. 

“  Now  carefully,  signore!"  said  he, 
and  plunged  down  into  the  darkness. 

I  followed  him,  and  as  I  felt  my  way 
forward  with  my  hands  I  observed  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  rock  belonged  to 
each  other  ;  that  it  was  not  two  blocks 
which  had  rolled  down,  but  one  mon¬ 
strous  mass  which  the  might  of  the 
giants  had  burst  asunder.  Before  me 
shone  a  bright  ray  of  moonlight,  like  a 
star  in  the  darkness  :  suddenly  it  was 
obscured  and  I  experienced  a  feeling  as 
if  the  rocks  might  close  and  I  myself  be 
converted  into  a  sort  of  fossil  insect. 

“  Your  hand,  signore. f"  I  heard  Fel¬ 
icetto’ s  voice  say  close  beside  me. 
“  So  !  now  the  ground  rises.  Stoop  a 
little.” 

Again  glimmered  the  star  which  Fel- 
icetto’s  hand  had  eclipsed  :  a  couple  of 
steps,  we  crept  out  of  a  narrow  opening 
and  now  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer 
descent,  whose  depth  it  was  impossible 
to  calculate. 

“  This  is  the  Dead  Valley,’’  said 
Felicetto,  pointing  down  with  his  hand. 

Had  he  said,  “  This  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  death,’’  it  would  not  have  sur¬ 
prised  me.  Before  me  the  earth  sank 
away  like  a  huge  dark  cauldron,  at 
whose  bottom  even  the  bright  moonlight 
was  changed  into  darkness.  No  tree, 
no  bush,  no  flower  was  to  be  discerned 
there  :  it  was  as  if  life  and  death  were 
severed  by  a  sharp  boundary  line,  and 
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on  this  border  we  stood.  At  our  feet, 
broom,  myrtle,  ferns,  and  tall  torch- 
weed  in  wild  profusion  :  below,  black 
formless  masses  of  rock,  full  of  rents, 
fissures  and  cavernous  recesses,  pitched 
hither  and  thither,  piled  up  on  each 
other,  steeply  overhanging  as  if  ready 
to  fall,  torn,  splinter^,  jagged  and 
angular  ;  as  if  one  of  the  craters  of  the 
moon  had  suddenly  emptied  its  contents 
on  the  earth,  and  the  latter  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  reduce  the  chaotic  masses 
to  order. 

“  People  say  so  many  things  here  on 
the  island,"  thought  I,  as,  led  by  Fel- 
icetto's  shadow,  I  began  the  descent. 
And  in  truth,  if  there  are  spirits  of  dark* 
ness  who  make  their  sport  of  mankind, 
they  must  choose  this  spot  for  their 
abiding-place. 

‘‘Pat!  pat’  pat!”  sounded  close 
beside  me.  ‘‘  Pat,  pat !”  echoed  from 
a  gigantic  lava  block  on  the  other  side 
and  directly  over  my  head. 

‘‘  What  is  that  ?”  cried  I  to  Felicetto, 
and  stopped  short.  ‘*  Yonder  is  cer¬ 
tainly  some  one  calling  to  us.” 

‘‘  It  is  only  the  lava-hens,"  replied 
Felicetto.  ‘‘  They  roost  everywhere  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks  :  they  don’t  care 
where." 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  alarm-clock 
went  ofif  close  at  hand  between  the 
rocks.  I  started  aside,  but  Felicetto 
reassured  me  by  laughingly  naming  some 
other  nocturnal  bird  or  beast,  and  we 
went  on.  By  a  peculiar  combination  of 
gliding,  rolling,  walking,  and  sliding,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  lost  all  that  could 
properly  be  called  dignity  or  decorum, 
I  reached  the  bottom  in  a  condition  as 
if  I  had  been  in  a  Russian  vapor-bath. 

‘‘  Rest  awhile  on  this  stone,  signore" 
said  Felicetto.  ‘‘  We  have  still  some 
distance  to  go  through  the  gorge,  but 
then  we  shall  be  already  close  by  Casa- 
micciola." 

*‘  Can  one  drink  this  water  ?"  I  asked, 
and  pointed  to  a  little  spring  whose 
water  ran  by  close  before  us. 

Felicetto  smiled  again,  and  picked  up 
a  broken  twig  which  lay  beneath  one  of 
the  lava  blocks.  He  took  bis  knife, 
sharpened  the  twig,  and  then  thrust  it 
with  all  his  force  into  the  earth.  As  he 
drew  it  out  again,  a  little  jet  of  water 
spirted  out  of  the  hole  and  a  white 
vapor  hovered  like  a  mantle  about  it 


I  bent  down — the  water  was  scalding 
hot. 

A  strange  feeling  seized  me.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  regard  mother  earth  as 
our  steadfast  possession,  to  which  we  can 
trust  ourselves  with  security.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  heard  it  said  that  this  earth 
in  its  interior  seethes  and  ferments,  that 
monstrous  masses  of  fire  glow  in  its 
depths  ;  but  these  accounts  pass  by  us 
like  idle  tales  or  fantastic  dreams. 
Now,  however,  all  seemed  changed. 
Humboldt’s  words,  ‘‘  The  rind  of  the 
earth  corresponds  to  the  shell  of  the 
egg,  the  internal  fires  to  the  fluid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  egg,”  acquired  such  a  living 
force,  that  I  already  saw  this  shell  burst¬ 
ing  and  the  glowing  lava  rushing  forth 
through  the  rents.  Who  could  tell  how 
thick  it  might  be  on  the  very  spot  where 
we  stood  ? 

‘‘  It  is  a  pity  we  haven’t  any  eggs  with 
us,  else  we  might  cook  them  here,”  said 
Felicetto,  and  went  on  stirring  the  stick 
about  in  the  hole,  so  that  the  white 
vapors  rolled  forth  in  waves.  I  broke 
out  laughing  at  the  extremely  diflerent 
ways  in  which  our  thoughts  had  busied 
themselves  with  the  same  subject.  Con¬ 
fidence  returned  on  the  instant :  such 
power  has  the  ludicrous  to  overcome  the 
terrible. 

‘‘  Tell  me,  Felicetto,"  I  asked,  “  how 
did  it  happen  that  you  ran  away  with 
your  wife  ?*’ 

‘‘  I  could  not  get  her  in  any  other 
way,”  he  replied,  and  bored  the  stick 
into  the  earth,  so  that  new  columns  of 
steam  rose  about  us. 

"  Tell  me  something  more  about  it : 
it  Interests  me  ’’ 

"  Ay,  that  is  another  matter,"  said 
Felicetto,  and  put  the  cigar-case,  which 
he  had  taken  out,  back  into  his  cap. 
‘‘  I  didn’t  suppose  such  trifles  could  be 
entertaining." 

Naive  Felicetto  !  How  untouched  by 
the  artificial  refinements  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  !  An  elopement  was  for  you  a  very 
simple,  every-day  affair. 

‘‘  My  wife  is  from  Lacco,  down  below 
there,’’  he  began,  seeming  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  find  his  words.  ’*  She  is  called 
Reslituta,  like  the  patron  saint  of  Ischia, 
whose  church,  too,  stands  down  below. 
I,  however,  am  from  Casamicciola,  and 
when  we  came  to  know  each  other  I  was 
a  donkey-driver.’’ 
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“  A  donkey-driver  !”  I  interrupted 
him,  and  called  to  mind  the  words  of  a 
friend  who  had  travelled  much  in  Italy, 
and  who  always  maintained  that  the 
priests  and  the  donkey-drivers  were  the 
greatest  of  Don  Juans. 

“Yes,  donkey-driver,”  he  repeated, 
smiling.  “  That  isn't  much,  and  it 
went  right  hard  with  me  in  those  days. 
My  comrades  called  me  la  pecora^  be¬ 
cause  I  hadn’t  any  house  and  garden 
like  the  rest,  but  had  to  sleep  in  the 
open  field  or  in  an  ass’s  stall,  and  yet  I 
was  thinking  of  marrying  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Lacco,  for  that  she  was,  signore. 
But  my  earnings  were  small  ;  it  is  no 
longer  now  as  it  used  to  be.  Once  one 
could  earn  a  lira  and  a  half  every  day, 
now  the  strangers  travel  by  the  red 
hand  books  and  haggle  about  abajoeco. 

1  myself  had  to  hire  a  donkey  of  some 
one  else  and  pay  a  lira  a  day  for  it,  and 
ttie  saddle  cost  me  five  bajocchi,  so  you 
can  easily  see  there  was  not  very  much 
left.” 

So  far  Felicetto  had  got,  and  seemed 
about  to  initiate  me  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  donkey-driver’s  craft,  when  he 
suddenly  checked  himself,  and  gazed 
with  straining  eyes  toward  the  black 
shadow  which  one  of  the  fallen  blocks 
of  lava  cast  across  the  bottom  of  the 
burnt-out  crater. 

“  What  is  it  ?’’  I  asked. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  continued 
to  stare  so  fixedly  toward  the  same  spot 
that  1  began  to  fear  some  serious  danger 
was  at  hand. 

“  Is  it  robbers,  Felicetto  ?”  I  asked, 
and  grasped  his  arm. 

“  No,  no — Holy  Virgin,  help  us  !  If 
it  was  only  that !  Look,  yonder,  half 
way  up  the  rock  :  it  is  coming  down  to 
us  !”  he  whispered  in  terror. 

My  eyes  followed  his,  and  I  really 
thought  I  could  make  out,  up  on  the 
rock,  a  little  brown  man  standing  there, 
with  a  monstrous  hat  on  his  head,  nod¬ 
ding  to  us.  Just  then  a  single  cicada 
uttered  a  shrill  chirp  and  ceased  again 
as  abruptly,  as  if  frightened  at  its  own 
note,  so  that  the  sudden  stillness  after 
the  sound  made  the  silence  yet  more  un¬ 
canny.  All  at  once  the  little  man 
sprang  with  a  leap  down  from  the  rock, 
and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  stones 
rattle  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  fell 
and  remained  lying  in  the  black  ashes. 


“  Now  he  is  gone,’’  said  Felicetto  in 
a  perceptibly  relieved  tone.  “  Come, 
signore^  let  us  go.  It  is  not  good  to 
loiter  in  these  places  in  the  night  time.’’ 

I  had  in  Sorrento,  as  well  as  on  Ischia, 
heard  of  an  apparition  which  they  called 
monacello,  and  described  now  as  a  little 
man  with  a  miner’s  lantern  in  his  hand, 
DOW,  as  the  name  indeed  indicated,  as 
a  little  monk  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
on  his  head  ;  but  I  had  never  been  able 
to  learn  anything  satisfactory  about  it. 
Now  this  occurred  to  me  again,  and  I 
asked,  “  Was  it  a  monaeello  ?” 

Felicetto  made  a  sign  of  the  cross 
that  might  have  served  for  two,  and 
answered  not  a  word.  We  walked  for¬ 
ward  toward  a  cleft  that  opened  in  one 
side  of  the  crater  basin.  Suddenly  we 
heard  a  plaintive  bleating.  Felicetto 
did  not  turn  about,  but  I  looked  back. 
Out  there  in  the  moonlight  stood,  clear 
and  distinct,  a  young  kid.  About  its 
neck  it  wore  a  broken  cord  :  between  its 
horns  had  become  entangled  a  quantity 
of  dry  brambles  and  ivy-runners,  which 
stood  out  in  wild  confusion  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  creature  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  way,  and  bleated  again  pitifully. 

“  It  is  a  goat  that  has  strayed,”  said 
I.  “  Oughtn’t  we  to  take  it  with  us, 
Felicetto  ?  Here  it  must  perish  :  there 
isn’t  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  drop  of  water 
near  here.  ” 

“  Let  it !’’  said  Felicetto,  and  walked 
on. 

The  beast  bleated  again  lamentably, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  lay  a  human 
despair  in  its  voice. 

“  Felicetto,’’  said  I,  “  you  ran  away 
with  your  wife  and  are  you  afraid  of  a 
goat  ?’’ 

“  It  is  sent  by  the  monaeello  to  beguile 
us,”  he  replied.  "  If  we  try  to  catch 
it,  it  will  run  away  to  fool  us  till  we 
tumble  into  some  hole  or  spring.  I 
know  their  ways.  ” 

For  the  third  time  it  bleated,  and  its 
voice  sounded  almost  like  a  cry. 

“Now  I  am  going  to  catch  it,”  said 
I,  and  turned  al^ut. 

“  The  path  leads  over  yonder  by  the 
cleft,”  said  Felicetto,  without  looking 
back.  “  I  will  wait  beside  the  great 
stone.” 

Hardly  had  I  turned  about  when  the 
beast,  too,  wheeled,  and  with  short 
springs  hopped  away.  I  ran  after  it. 
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but  in  its  fright  at  seeing  itself  pursued 
it  ran  all  the  faster  over  ground  where  I 
could  go  but  slowly.  Then  I  bethought 
me  of  a  manoeuvre,  of  which  I  had  seen 
the  shepherds  in  the  Campagna  avail 
themselves.  1  seized  one  of  the  stones 
with  which  the  earth  was  thickly  be¬ 
strewn,  and  threw  it  so  that  it  fell  di¬ 
rectly  before  the  kid.  It  stood  still, 
frightened,  and  two  minutes  later  I 
brought  it  in  triumph  to  Felicetto,  who 
was  waiting  for  me  at  the  entrance  to 
the  cleft.  He  stood  up,  and  looked 
doubtfully  first  at  me  and  then  at  the 
goat. 

“  Now,”  asked  I,  “  who  was  right  ?” 

Felicetto  went  on  gazing  at  the  crea¬ 
ture,  then  he  said  :  **  What  a  fool  a  man 
may  be,  signore!  It  is  my  own  goat, 
that  ran  away  from  me  the  day  before 
yesterday.” 

1  laughed  at  his  surprise,  and  slowly 
we  walked  down  the  moonlit  gorge, 
where  the  friendly  Casamicciola  smiled 
upon  us  from  amid  its  gardens  and  vine¬ 
yards.  When  we  came  upon  the  high¬ 
road,  where  the  five  black  crosses  stand 
and  where  seats  are  hewn  in  the  rock 
before  the  Madonna,  he  knelt  down  and 
said  a  prayer.  Then  he  took  the  cigar- 
case  out  of  his  cap,  and  said  :  ”  This 
you  must  take  back.” 

What  for  ?”  I  asked  in  surprise. 

”  Because  I  am  ashamed  that  up  yon¬ 
der  I  ran  away  from  you  like  a  little 
child,  and  that  you  rewarded  me  by 
finding  my  goat  again.  That  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.” 

I  opened  the  case  and  took  out  a 
cigar.  ”  You  shall  give  me  this  as  a 
penalty,”  said  I.  “  And  further,  you 
shall  tell  me  all  you  know  of  the  mon- 
acello  as  if  I  were  your  father  confessor, 
else  I  shall  not  forgive  you.” 

He  sat  himself  down  by  me  on  the 
bench  and  began. 

”  In  old  days  there  were  no  monacellos 
in  Ischia.  The  monks  led  an  upright 
and  God-fearing  life.  There  were  many 
convents  here,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
was  San  Nicolo,  that  which  you  have 
seen  over  yonder  on  Epomeo,  where 
now  only  a  single  monk  remains.  '* 

”  He  whom  they  call  the  Hermit  ?” 

”  The  same  :  he  is,  however,  a  ras¬ 
cally  fellow,  who  fleeces  strangers  and 
makes  himself  boozy  with  the  money. 
That  I  often  had  occasion  to  know  as  a 
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donkey -driver.  He  will  become  a  mon- 
acello  when  he  dies.” 

”  The  monacellos,  then,  are  the  spirits 
of  godless  monks  ?’ ' 

“  Yes,  signore  ;  when  a  monk  dies  he 
either  goes  direct  to  Paradise,  if  he  has 
lived  according  to  the  rules  of  his  order, 
or  becomes  a  saint,  if  he  has  done  more 
than  these  require.  But  those  who  have 
transgressed  the  laws  of  the  convent  find 
no  rest.  They  shrivel  together  in  their 
coffins,  and  when  these  can  no  longer 
retain  them  they  wander  about  in  rocks 
and  caves  and  hollow  places.  There 
they  must  go  on  in  the  same  evil  courses 
which  they  followed  in  their  lifetime, 
and  when  the  full  moon  shines  they 
carry  on  their  pranks  through  the  whole 
night.  Then  it  is  open  to  them  to  do 
good  or  evil  to  mankind,  as  they  please. 
For  every  good  deed  they  do,  one  of 
their  sins  is  blotted  out ;  and  when  they 
have  painfully  erased  them  all  they  them¬ 
selves  vanish  away  like  a  breath,  and 
ascend,  when  the  morning  comes,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  blessed.  But  there  are 
others  who  even  after  death  are  so  hard¬ 
ened  in  their  evil  ways  that  they  will  do 
nothing  good.  It  makes  them  sport  to 
fool  mankind,  to  plague  and  torment 
them  ;  but  for  every  evil  deed  they  do 
they  shrivel  more  and  more  together, 
till  at  last  they  are  no  bigger  than  ants. 
These  last  are  the  worst  of  all,  because 
one  cannot  be  safe  from  them  anywhere. 
They  creep  by  night  through  the  key¬ 
holes  of  the  doors  :  they  change  children 
in  the  cradle,  and  mumble  incantations 
over  mothers  so  that  they  can  have  no 
more  babies  :  they  let  loose  the  asses  in 
their  stalls  and  ride  off  on  them  like  a 
whirlwind  ;  and  they  entice  cattle  down 
into  ravines  out  of  which  we  can  never 
get  them  up  again.  In  old  times  there 
were  none  of  these  sprites  ;  but  now  we 
have  them  all  over  the  island,  and  this 
was  the  way  it  came  about.  One  night 
there  raged  a  fearful  storm,  so  that 
down  by  Lacco  the  waves  dashed  high 
over  the  rock  we  call  the  Mushroom. 
That  they’ve  never  done  since,  and  it’s 
now  many  hundred  years  ago  that  this 
happened.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm 
the  fishermen  saw  a  boat  coming  from 
far  out  on  the  sea,  and  gliding  over  the 
waves  as  light  as  if  it  had  been  a  swan’s 
feather.  It  carried  neither  sail  nor 
rudder,  and  could,  indeed,  in  such  a 
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tempest  have  made  no  use  of  them. 
None  the  less  did  it  bear  straight  for  the 
Mushroom,  like  a  cabriolet  rollini; 
through  the  streets  of  Naples.  When 
it  came  to  the  rock  all  the  fishermen 
thought  now  it  must  be  dashed  in  pieces, 
but  at  the  same  instant  came  a  mon¬ 
strous  wave,  lifted  it  clear  over  the 
Mushroom,  and  landed  it  high  and  dry 
on  the  piazza  in  Lacco.  In  the  boat 
sat  a  fat  monk  in  a  brown  cloak,  and  to 
the  great  amazement  of  the  fishermen  he 
was  as  dry  as  if  he  had  been  walking  the 
highway  on  a  July  day  :  some  even 
assert  that  his  feet  were  dusty.  The 
first  thing  he  asked  for  was  a  can  of 
wine,  and  that  they  gave  him  forthwith. 
But  as  he  drank  the  wine  he  did  not 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it,  but 
dipped  his  fore  and  little  fingers  in  it  as 
if  he  were  exorcising  the  Evil  One,  so 
that  many  wondered  at  it.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  were  agreed  that  he  mu?t  be  a  very 
holy  man  to  have  escaped  the  storm  in 
such  a  fashion,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
was  taken  up  by  the  abbot  to  San  Nicolo 
on  Mount  Epomeo.  From  that  day  for¬ 
ward  the  monks  brought  their  wine  from 
the  valley  below,  for  the  holy  brother, 
as  they  called  him,  understood  the  art 
of  turning  water  into  wine,  as  Christ 
once  did  in  Cana.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  Epomeo  wine  has  become  so  famous 
that  strangers  drink  it  to  this  day, 
though  it  is  the  vilest  stuff  in  the  world. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  certain  holy  sisters 
here  on  the  island  still  have  some  wine 
from  that  time,  though  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  come  at.  Soon  after  the  monk  had 
come  here  the  abbot  died,  and  then  the 
holy  brother  was  chosen  abbot  in  his 
place.  But  now  it  soon  appeared 
.whence  he  came.  Such  carousing  and 
rioting  went  on  up  there  in  the  convent 
that  the  drinking  songs  of  the  monks 
could  be  heard  down  in  the  valley. 
There  was  no  longer  any  reading  of 
mass,  or  any  bell  for  the  Ave  Maria  : 
on  the  other  hand  one  pretty  lass  after 
another  disappeared  from  Lacco  and 
Casamicciola,  and  nobody  knew  where 
they  went,  for  they  were  never  seen  any 
more.  One  evening,  while  they  were 
drinking  and  singing  their  merriest  up 
there,  a  fearful  storm  came  up  over  the 
sea  in  exactly  the  same  quarter  from 
which  the  holy  brother  had  come.  It 
rolled,  a  billowy  sea  of  cloud,  over  the 


island,  spread  out  over  Lacco  and  struck 
the  chapel,  where,  in  remembrance  of 
the  holy  brother,  his  boat  was  preserved. 
This  and  the  chapel  were  burned.  Next 
the  tempest  wrapped  itself  like  a  mantle 
about  the  summit  of  Epomeo,  and 
toward  midnight  a  ruddy  light  was  seen 
up  there,  from  which  all  knew  that  the 
convent  was  on  fire.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  storm  had  passed  off,  people 
went  up  to  give  help,  but  there  was 
almost  nothing  left  to  save.  The  light¬ 
ning  had  first  struck  the  church,  and 
afterward  the  refectory,  where  all  the 
brothers  were  assembled.  Both  build¬ 
ings  were  burnt  down,  and  of  the  con¬ 
vent  there  still  stood  only  the  cells  which 
had  been  hollowed  out  in  the  mountain 
itself.  The  holy  brother  and  seven  of 
the  monks  had  been  struck  dead  by  the 
lightning  ;  many  of  the  others  had  lost 
their  speech,  or  were  lamed  for  life. 
From  that  day  the  convent  fell  more  and 
more  into  decay  ;  but  during  the  same 
night  the  vineyard-watchers  saw  the  first 
monacello,  and  since  then  they  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
island.” 

Felicetto  rose,  but  I  drew  him  down 
again  on  the  bench. 

”  Now  tell  me,  Felicetto,  how  was  it 
that  you  met  the  monacello  t” 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  aston¬ 
ishment  and  asked  :  ”  How  did  you 
know  of  that,  signore  1" 

”  Assuredly,”  I  replied,  smiling,  and 
led  by  a  sort  of  association  of  ideas, 
”  the  moncuellos  down  here  and  the 
monacellos  up  there  in  your  vineyard 
have  something  to  do  with  each  other. 
Tell  me  about  it.” 

”  Yes,  that  is  a  strange  story,  which 
I  have  never  told  to  any  one  but  my 
wife,”  said  Felicetto,  hesitating  ;  ”  but 
if  it  interests  you,  signore^  I  will  tell  it 
you  exactly  as  it  happened  to  me.  In 
the  first  times  after  I  had  carried  off  my 
wife  from  Naples  things  went  right  hard 
with  us.  The  old  folks  would  give  us 
nothing  at  all,  as  indeed  we  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  if  one  sets  up  housekeeping 
on  nothing  he  is  sure  to  have  his  fill  of 
trouble  at  first.  So  one  morning  I  had 
been  down  there  in  Lacco  to  sell  a  goat, 
the  only  one  we  owned  at  that  time. 
Toward  sundown,  as  I  was  about  going 
home,  I  met  Beppo,  one  of  my  former 
comrades,  who  had  that  day  let  asses  to 
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an  English  family,  and  had  his  pockets 
full  of  money.  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  about,  but  I  fell  to  thinking  that 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I 
had  remained  a  donkey-driver,  and  to 
get  rid  of  my  thoughts  I  went  with  him 
to  fat  Giuseppe's,  who  then  kept  an  inn. 
When  we  had  drunk  a  couple  of  glasses 
it  came  over  me  that  it  was  a  great  sin 
for  me  to  sit  there  drinking  up  the 
money  while  my  poor  wife  at  home  had 
hardly  dry  bread  for  herself  and  Annina, 
who  was  just  born,  and  I  felt  so  enraged 
with  myself  that  1  drank  yet  more  to 
drown  the  voice  of  conscience.  Soon 
after  Beppo  proposed  a  game  of  cards, 
as  we  both  had  money  in  our  pockets, 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

I  might  perhaps  win  everything  and  go 
home  with  a  new  goat  and  money  into 
the  bargain.  Just  as  we  had  begun  our 
play  there  came  in  a  little  withered 
monk,  whom  1  had  never  seen  before. 
The  landlord  said  he  was  from  Naples. 
He  took  a  place  at  our  table  and  sat 
quite  still  looking  on.  When  he  had 
sipped  a  little  of  his  wine  he  asked  : 

‘  Are  you  the  Felicetto  that  ran  away 
with  Lorenzo’s  daughter  ?  ' 

“  ‘  Yes,'  1  answered  gruffly,  for  I  had 
just  lost. 

“  ‘  That  was  cheeky,*  said  he,  and 
snickered  away  to  himself  in  a  strange, 
silent  fashion.  I  stared  at  him  and  he 
went  on.  ‘  And  now  you  are  playing 
here,  and  she  is  waiting  for  you  with  the 
child.’ 

"  ‘  Yes,'  I  answered  angrily,  for  I 
lost  again. 

“  ‘  There’s  cheek  for  you,’  said  he, 
and  snickered  away  again  to  himself  as 
if  it  afforded  him  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

”  I  moved  my  chair  so  as  to  turn  my 
back  to  him  and  went  on  with  my  game. 
But  every  time  I  lost  I  heard  him  snick¬ 
ering  behind  me  and  muttering,  '  There 
was  cheek,  hee,  hee  :  there  was  cheek  !  ’ 
I  was  furious  at  the  luck,  furious  at  my¬ 
self,  and  furious  at  the  monk.  I  had 
drawn  my  knife,  and  I  committed  a 
great  sin,  signore.  1  struck  out  at  him 
with  ail  my  force,  but  the  knife  stuck 
fast  in  the  empty  chair.  The  monk,  ail 
said,  had  drunk  up  his  wine  and  gone 
out  more  than  half  an  hour  before. 
I  went  out  into  the  moonlit  night,  and 
as  jt  ^was  already  late  climbed  up  the 


path  that  leads  into  (he  Dead  Valley. 
This  way  was  somewhat  shorter,  yet  in 
reality  I  was  in  no  haste  to  get  home. 
Not  because  she  would  scold  me,  signore, 
do  not  think  that ;  but  because  she 
would  be  so  grieved  and  go  about  so 
still  and  sad,  without  ever  smiling. 
That  makes  me  feel  like  stifling  :  that 
I  can’t  bear.  So  I  fell  to  reckoning 
with  myself,  and  I  found  I  was  a  ras¬ 
cally  fellow,  that  couldn’t  break  off  his 
old  habits  and  had  never  deserved  such 
a  wife,  who  worked  for  him  and  drudged 
till  her  hair  turned  gray,  for  that  is  how 
it  came  to  be  gray,  signore,  so  much 
earlier  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Sud¬ 
denly  1  thought  of  the  monacello,  and  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  it  had  been  he 
who  had  enticed  me  to  play  away  all 
my  money.  All  at  once  there  came 
over  me  a  strange  dread  of  going  through 
the  Dead  Valley,  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand  a  great  desire  to  do  so  :  it  seemed 
somehow  as  if  1  might  there  get  hold  of 
my  money  again.  I  thought  he  would 
not  take  the  knife-thrust  very  ill  of  me, 
because  one  certainly  cannot  harm  a 
dead  man  by  stabbing  him.  As  1  en¬ 
tered  the  valley — it  was  in  the  month  of 
May — all  was  as  bright  and  as  clear  as 
day.  The  black  lava-blocks  lay  like 
coffins  in  a  receiving  tomb  :  I  could 
recognize  each  hollow  and  each  crevice 
in  them,  but  the  valley  itself  was  so 
lonely  and  desolate  that  I  almost  started 
at  my  own  shadow.  All  the  while  I 
had,  as  it  were,  an  inward  feeling  that  I 
must  meet  the  monacello.  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  particularly  concerned  when  I 
heard  something  stir  behind  a  mass  of 
rock  and  saw  a  black  shadow  move  un¬ 
der  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  walked  di¬ 
rectly  toward  it,  and  imagine  my  sur¬ 
prise  when  1  became  aware  that  it  was 
my  own  goat  which  lay  there,  just  as  it 
did  to-night.  I  was  about  to  seize  it, 
but  it  ran  away  before  me,  and  every 
time  I  thought  I  had  it,  it  was  just  out 
of  my  reach.  Suddenly  it  stood  still 
before  a  cleft,  gave  a  little  spring,  and 
was  gone.  I  sprang  down  into  the 
hollow  to  follow  it,  for  the  goat,  at  any 
rate,  I  was  determined  to  have.  But 
that  was  not  so  easy  :  the  pass  grew 
narrower  and  narrower,  the  rocky  walls 
towered  up  higher  and  higher,  and  at 
last  shut  in  so  close  above  me  that  I  felt 
the  cold  mountain-waterfall  in  drops  on 
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my  face.  All  at  once  it  widened  into  a 
sort  of  chamber,  and  there  stood  the 
goat  licking  up  the  sparks  from  a  forge, 
while  the  little,  thin,  dried*up  monk 
blew  the  bellows. 

“  ‘  Well,  is  it  you,  Felicetto  ?  ’  said 
he  :  '  that  is  cheeky,  hee,  hee  !  ’ 

"  I  thought  1  should  have  sunk  into  the 
earth  with  terror,  for  his  cloak  was 
bloody,  and  the  blood  was  trickling 
from  a  wound  in  his  breast. 

“  *  You  gave  me  a  poke  with  the 
knife,’  he  laughed  :  '  that  was  cheeky  ;  ’ 
and  then  he  grinned  such  an  evil  grin 
with  his  meagre  sunken  features  that  I 
was  conscious  of  a  wish  to  do  it  again. 
He  went  on  blowing  the  bellows  so  that 
the  sparks  flew  all  about,  and  every 
time  the  goat  sprang  after  them  and 
licked  them  up  as  if  they  had  been  green 
almonds.  •There's  cheek,  now,  ain’t 
there?’  grinned  the  monk.  ‘Take 
your  goat,  Felicetto,  hee,  hee,  take 
your  goat ! ’ 

“  As  he  spoke  he  seiz'ed  with  his 
naked  fingers  a  great  lump  of  glowing 
gold  that  lay  in  the  forge  and  threw  it 
toward  me. 

“  '  Jesu  Maria  !  ’  I  cried,  and  crossed 
myself,  and  in  an  instant  monk,  goat, 
forge,  and  bellows  had  vanished,  only 
the  lump  of  gold  still  lay  there,  glisten* 
ing  in  the  moonlight.  I  stooped  down 
and  touched  it  carefully,  but  it  was 
quite  cold.  So  then  I  put  it  in  my 
cap,  and  though  it  was  heavy  as  a  stone 
yet  I  bore  it  off  with  a  light  heart,  so 
rich  I  had  verily  never  been.  When  I 
got  home  I  hid  the  lump  under  the  bed. 
Kestituta  and  the  child  were  asleep. 
The  next  morning  I  waked  up  pretty 
late  :  Kestituta  was  out  in  the  vineyard 
at  work.  I  hastened  down  to  her  and 
told  her  everything,  but  she  shook  her 
head  and  said  1  had  been  drunk.  Now 
I  was  angry  and  sprang  into  the  house 
to  look  under  the  bed.  But,  good 
heavens,  how  she  laughed  at  my  fright, 
when  instead  of  the  lump  of  gold  I 
found  a  rotten  melon  in  my  hands — that 
was  all  that  was  left  of  the  gift  of  the 
monacello.  Full  of  anger  and  chagrin 
I  seized  the  melon  and  buried  it  in  the 
corner  of  the  garden.  Not  till  I  knew 
it  was  under  ground  did  1  begin  to  have 
a  feeling  of  security  again.  But  Res- 
tituta  embraced  me  and  scolded  me  as 
gently  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  and 


when  I  went  into  the  stall  there  stood 
the  goat  as  usual.  My  father-in*law 
had  felt  a  touch  of  human  sympathy  in 
our  need  and  had  bought  the  goat  in 
Lacco  and  sent  it  up  here.  From  that 
day  I  drank  no  wine  for  a  year,  and 
have  never  again  touched  a  card.  Those 
were  two  things  which  I  imposed  on 
myself  as  punishment.  But  strange  it 
was  to  see  how  from  that  morning 
everything  grew  bright  and  friendly 
about  me.  The  vines  had  no  disease, 
the  olive-trees  bore  double,  and  I  often 
thought  whether  the  monacello  had  not 
been  one  of  the  good  sort  and  had  a 
finger  in  all  this.  One  day  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  went  to  the  corner  where  I  had 
buried  the  melon,  and  what  a  sight  I 
saw  there !  The  whole  ground  was 
covered  with  great  dark-green  leaves, 
of  which  some  shone  like  silver,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  was  a  profusion  of 
golden-yellow  flowers,  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  them.  All  this  had 
burst  forth  out  of  the  spot  where  I  had 
buried  the  monacello' s  lump  of  gold.  I 
called  Kestituta,  and  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  tear  the  whole  up  and  throw 
it  away  ;  but  she  took  delight  in  the 
beautiful  leaves  and  advised  me  to 
wait  and  see  what  would  become  of  it. 
In  August  the  first  fiuits  ripened,  and 
it  was  marvellous  how  sweet  and  juicy 
they  were.  We  showed  them  to  many 
here  on  the  island,  but  no  one  knew 
what  they  were,  and  so  I  took  them  to 
Naples.  A  gardener  there  knew  them, 
but  said  they  thrived  nowhere  else,  ex¬ 
cept  somewhere  over  in  .Africa,  and  it 
was  remarkable  that  they  had  grown  so 
large  and  juicy  here.  He  bought  them 
of  me,  and  later  took  me  to  a  fruit- 
dealer  in  Toledo  Street,  and  now  I 
easily  sell  all  I  can  raise.  So  the  mon¬ 
acello' s  lump  of  gold  has,  after  all,  made 
me  an  independent  man.” 

“  But  why  do  you  not  plant  the  whole 
vineyard  with  these  melons  ?”  I  said  : 
“  that  would  pay  better  than  wine-grow¬ 
ing.” 

’*  That  it  would  surely,  and  so  I  said 
to  Kestituta.  But  she  answered  she 
could  not  comprehend  why  I  should 
wish  to  live  in  a  melon-garden  without 
flowers  or  shade.  However,  I  made 
the  attempt  to  plant  a  large  piece  with 
monacellos,  but  it  turned  out  ill.  They 
all  withered,  and  not  one  set  fruit. 
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Many  here  on  the  island  and  in  Naples  Felicetto  was  silent  :  I  felt  that  here 
have  tried  to  (^row  them,  but  they  was  a  crisis, 

always  wither.  Only  up  there  with  me  “  And  then  ?”  I  asked, 

in  the  warm  ravine  on  the  mountain*  “  I  had  friends  in  Lacco.  One  even- 

side,  and  only  as  far  as  I  can  lead  the  inf;  we  took  a  boat,  and  the  next  even- 
water  of  the  little  spring,  do  they  sue-  ing  I  had  Restituta  hid  up  there  in  one 
ceed.  The  gardener  in  Naples  laid  out  of  the  ravines,  pretty  near  where  now 
a  melon-bed  just  after  the  pattern  of  our  house  stands.” 
mine  :  he  got  fruits,  too,  but  they  “  But  the  old  folks  ?*’ 

hadn’t  the  right  taste.”  ”  They  did  not  find  us  till  after  five 

‘‘Yes,  you  are  right,”  said  I,  smiling  days  :  then  there  was  no  help  for  it.” 
at  his  naive  belief,  ‘‘  the  monacello  has  ‘‘  And  it  turned  out  happily  ?” 
made  you  a  man  of  substance.”  ”  Yes,  signore^'  he  said  with  em- 

‘‘ He  and  the  Danes.”  phasis,  ‘‘assuredly  that  it  has.  They 

‘‘ The  Danes  !  How  so  ?”  cried  I  in  call  us  the  Merry  Family;  but  that 
surprise.  comes  from  our  being  happy.  Haven’t 

“You  see,”  he  said  in  alow  voice,  as  if  I  everything  that  I  can  wish  ?  A  home 
he  were  now  first  betraying  the  secret  that  that  I  have  made  for  myself,  a  good 
had  become  clear  to  me  as  soon  as  I  set  wife  who  never  scolds,  and  joyous 
foot  in  his  house,  ”  I  should  never  have  healthy  children  to  inherit  all  that  be- 
risen  out  of  my  low  position  without  my  longs  to  us?  Haven’t  we  ^ough  to  do 
wife  :  she  had  first  to  furnish  the  money  and  enough  to  eat  ?  My  children  can 
while  I  toiled  and  sweated  to  make  the  marry  when  they  like,  and  if  the  govern- 
mountain-side  productive.  That,  how-  ment  lays  on  even  another  tax — well, 
ever,  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  we  won’t  rebel  on  that  account.” 
do  if  she  had  not  learned  so  much  from  We  rose  and  continued  our  way  down 
the  Danes.  While  we  were  not  yet  able  the  mountain-side,  iny  companion  still 
to  marry  each  other,  she  did  as  the  beguiling  the  way  with  his  quaint  tales, 
young  girls  here  on  the  island  are  wont  At  length  we  reached  the  highway,  and 
to  do,  she  went  to  Naples  to  take  service  here,  closing  his  last  story  in  a  hearty 
and  earn  herself  a  little  outfit.  There  laugh,  Felicetto  left  me  with  a  parting 
she  came  first  into  the  house  of  a  Dan-  wave  of  the  hand.  Long  I  stood  and 
ish  family,  where  she  was  received  like  listened  to  his  joyous  song  as  it  mounted 
a  daughter,  and  learned  much  that  later  higher  and  higher  ;  then,  as  the  last 
stood  us  in  good  stead.  When  these  tones  died  away,  I  turned  and  strolled 
went  away,  she  came  into  an  English  homeward  through  the  still  moonlit 
family,  but  in  that  there  was  a  son — ”  night. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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If  an  intelligent  Australian  colonist  behind  him  in  his  happy  home  of  the 
were  suddenly  to  be  translated  backward  southern  seas  and  the  nineteenth  cen- 
from  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  into  tury.  The  sun  would  have  moved  back 
the  flourishing  woods  of  the  secondary  on  the  dial  of  ages  for  a  few  million 
geological  period — say  about  the  precise  summers  or  so,  indefinitely  (in  geology 
moment  of  time  when  the  English  chalk  we  refuse  to  be  bound  by  dates),  and 
downs  were  slowly  accumulating,  speck  would  have  landed  him  at  last,  to  his 
by  speck,  on  the  silent  floor  of  some  immense  astonishment,  pretty  much  at 
long-forgotten  Mediterranean — the  in-  the  exact  point  whence  he  first  started, 
telligent  colonist  would  look  around  him  In  other  words,  with  a  few  needful 
with  a  sweet  smile  of  cheerful  recog-  qualifications,  to  be  made  hereafter, 
nition,  and  say  to  himself  in  some  sur-  Australia  is,  so  to  speak,  a  fossil  con- 
prise,  ”  Why,  this  is  just  like  Austra-  tinent,  a  country  still  in  its  secondary 
lia.”  The  animals,  the  trees,  the  age,  a  surviving  fragment  of  the  primi- 
plants,  the  insects,  would  all  more  or  less  tive  world  of  the  chalk  period  or  earlier 
vividly  remind  him  of  those  he  had  left  ages.  Isolated  from  all  the  remainder 
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of  the  eaith  about  the  beginning  of  the 
tertiary  epoch,  long  before  the  inam* 
moth  and  the  mastodon  had  yet  dreamt 
of  appearing  upon  the  stage  of  exist¬ 
ence,  long  before  the  first  shadowy  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  horse  had  turned  tail  on 
nature’s  rough  draft  of  the  still  unde¬ 
veloped  and  unspecialized  lion,  long 
before  the  extinct  dinotheriums  and 
gigantic  Irish  elks  and  colossal  giraffes 
of  late  tertiary  times  had  even  begun  to 
run  their  race  on  the  broad  plains  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  Australian 
continent  found  itself  at  an  early  period 
of  its  development  cut  off  entirely  from 
all  social  intercourse  with  the  remainder 
of  our  planet,  and  turned  upon  itself, 
like  the  German  philosopher,  to  evolve 
its  own  plants  and  animals  out  of  its 
own  inner  consciousness.  The  natural 
consequence  was  that  progress  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  been  absurdly  slow,  and  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  fallen  most 
woefully  behind  the  times  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  existence  of  life  upon 
its  surface.  Everybody  knows  that 
Australia  as  a  whole  is  a  very  peculiar 
and  original  continent ;  its  peculiarity, 
however,  consists,  at  bottom,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  fact  that  it  still  remains 
at  very  nearly  the  same  early  point  of 
development  which  Europe  had  attained 
a  couple  of  million  years  ago  or  there¬ 
abouts.  “  Advance,  Australia,”  says 
the  national  motto  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
quite  time  nowada)s  that  Australia 
should  advance  ;  for,  so  far,  she  has 
been  left  out  of  the  running  for  some 
four  mundane  ages  or  so  at  a  rough 
computation. 

Example,  says  the  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  is  better  than  precept  ;  so  per¬ 
haps,  if  I  take  a  single  example  to  start 
with,  I  shall  make  the  principle  I 
wish  to  illustrate  a  trifle  clearer  to  the 
European  comprehension.  In  Austra¬ 
lia,  when  Cook  or  Van  Diemen  first  vis¬ 
ited  it,  Jhere  were  no  horses,  cows,  or 
sheep  ;  no  rabbits,  weasels,  or  cats  ;  no 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  any  sort  ex¬ 
cept  the  pouched  mammals  or  mar¬ 
supials,  familiarly  typified  to  every  one 
of  us  by  the  mamma  kangaroo  in  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  who  carries  the  baby  kan¬ 
garoos  about  with  her,  neatly  deposited 
in  the  sac  or  pouch  which  nature  has 
provided  for  them  instead  of  a  cradle. 
To  this  rough  generalization,  to  be  sure, 


t#o  special  exceptions  must  needs  be 
made ;  namely,  the  noble  Australian 
black-fellow  himself,  and  the  dingo  or 
wild  dog,  whose  ancestors  no  doubt 
came  to  the  country  in  the  same  ship 
with  him,  as  the  brown  rat  came  to 
England  with  George  I.  of  blessed 
memory.  But  of  these  two  solitary  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  later  and  higher 
Asiatic  fauna  **  more  anon  for  the 
present  we  may  regard  it  as  approxi¬ 
mately  true  that  aboriginal  and  unsophis¬ 
ticated  Australia  in  the  lump  was  wholly 
given  over,  on  its  first  discovery,  to 
kangaroos,  phalangers,  dasyures,  wom¬ 
bats,  and  other  quaint  marsupial  ani¬ 
mals,  with  names  as  strange  and  clumsy 
as  their  forms. 

Now,  who  and  what  are  the  mar¬ 
supials  as  a  family,  viewed  in  the  dry 
light  of  modern  science  ?  Well,  they 
are  simply  one  of  the  very  oldest  mam¬ 
malian  families,  and  therefore,  I  need 
hardly  say,  in  the  levelling  and  topsy¬ 
turvy  view  of  evolutionary  biology,  the 
least  entitled  to  consideration  or  respect 
from  rational  observers.  For  of  course 
in  the  kingdom  of  science  the  last  shall 
be  first,  and  the  first  last  ;  it  is  the 
oldest  families  that  are  accounted  the 
worst,  while  the  best  families  mean 
always  the  newest.  Now,  the  earliest 
mammals  to  appear  on  earth  were  crea¬ 
tures  of  distinctly  marsupial  type.  As 
long  ago  as  the  time  when  the  red  marl 
of  Devonshire  and  the  blue  lias  of  Lyme 
Regis  were  laid  down  on  the  bed  of  the 
muddy  sea  that  once  covered  the  surface 
of  Dorset  and  the  English  Channel,  a 
little  creature  like  the  kangaroo  rats  of 
Southern  Australia  lived  among  the 
plains  of  what  is  now  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  ages  succeeding  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  red  marl  Europe  seems  to 
have  been  broken  up  into  an  archipelago 
of  coral  reefs  and  atolls  ;  and  the  islands 
of  this  ancient  oolitic  ocean  were  ten¬ 
anted  by  numbers  of  liny  ancestral  mar¬ 
supials,  some  of  which  approached  in 
appearance  the  pouched  ant-eaters  of 
Western  Australia,  while  others  resem¬ 
bled  rather  the  phalangers  and  wombats, 
or  turned  into  excellent  imitation  car¬ 
nivores,  like  our  modern  friend  the  Tas¬ 
manian  devil.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
time  when  the  chalk  deposits  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  were  laid  down,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
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ence  anywhere  in  the  world  of  any  mam¬ 
mals  differing  in  type  from  those  which 
now  inhabit  Australia.  In  other  words, 
so  far  as  regards  mammalian  life,  the 
whole  of  the  world  had  then  already 
reached  pretty  nearly  the  same  point  of 
evolution  that  poor  Australia  still  sticks 
at. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary 
period,  however,  just  after  the  chalk 
was  all  deposited,  and  just  before  the 
comparatively  modern  clays  and  sand¬ 
stones  of  the  London  basin  began  to  be 
laid  down,  an  arm  of  the  sea  broke  up 
the  connection  which  once  subsisted 
between  Australia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  probably  by  a  land  bridge,  vid 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  Asia  generally.  “  But  how  do  you 
know,”  asks  the  candid  inquirer,  ”  that 
such  a  connection  ever  existed  at  all  ?*' 
Simply  thus,  most  laudable  investigator 
— because  there  are  large  land  mammals 
in  Australia.  Now,  large  land  mammals 
do  not  swim  across  a  broad  ocean. 
There  are  none  in  New  Zealand,  none 
in  the  Azores,  none  in  Fiji,  none  in 
Tahiti,  none  in  Madeira,  none  in  Ten- 
eriffe — none,  in  short,  in  any  oceanic 
island  which  never  at  any  time  formed 
part  of  a  great  continent.  How  could 
there  be,  indeed  ?  The  mammals  must 
necessarily  have  got  there  from  some¬ 
where  ;  and  whenever  we  find  islands 
like  Britain,  or  Japan,  or  Newfound¬ 
land,  or  Sicily,  possessing  large  and 
abundant  indigenous  quadrupieds  of  the 
same  general  type  as  adjacent  continents, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  island  must  for¬ 
merly  have  been  a  mere  peninsula,  like 
Italy  or  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  day. 
The  very  fact  that  Australia  incloses  a 
large  group  of  biggish  quadrupeds, 
whose  congeners  once  inhabited  Europe 
and  America,  suffices  in  itself  to  prove 
beyond  question  that  uninterrupted  land 
communication  must  once  have  existed 
between  Australia  and  those  distant 
continents. 

In  fact,  to  this  day  a  belt  of  very  deep 
sea,  known  as  Wallace’s  Line,  from  the 
great  naturalist  who  first  pointed  out  its 
far-reaching  zoological  importance,  sep¬ 
arates  what  is  called  by  science  ”  the 
Australian  province”  on  the  south  west 
from  **  the  Indo- Malayan  province”  to 
the  north  and  east  of  it.  This  belt  of 
deep  sea  divides  off  sharply  the  plants 


and  animals  of  the  Australian  type  from 
those  of  the  common  Indian  and  Bur¬ 
mese  pattern.  South  of  Wallace’s  Line 
we  now  find  several  islands,  big  and 
small,  including  New  Guinea,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes, 
Timor,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.  All 
these  lands,  whose  precise  geographical 
position  on  the  map  must  of  course  be 
readily  remembered,  in  this  age  of 
school  boards  and  universal  examina¬ 
tion,  by  every  pupil-teacher  and  every 
Girton  girl,  are  now  divided  by  minor 
straits  of  much  shallower  water  ;  but 
they  all  stand  on  a  great  submarine 
bank,  and  obviously  formed  at  one  time 
parts  of  the  same  wide  Australian  con¬ 
tinent,  because  the  animals  of  Australian 
type  are  still  found  in  every  one  of 
them.  No  Indian  or  Malayan  animal, 
however,  of  the  larger  sort  (other  than 
birds)  is  to  be  discovered  anywhere 
south  of  Wallace’s  Line.  That  narrow 
belt  of  deep  sea,  in  short,  forms  an 
ocean  barrier  which  has  subsisted  there 
without  alteration  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  secondary  period.  From  that  time 
to  this,  as  the  evidence  shows  us,  there 
has  never  been  any  direct  land  communi¬ 
cation  between  Australia  and  any  part 
of  the  outer  world  beyond  that  narrow 
line  of  division. 

Some  years  ago,  in  fact,  a  clever  hoax 
took  the  world  by  surprise  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  under  the  audacious  title  of 
'*  Captain  Lawson’s  Adventures  in  New 
Guinea.”  The  gallant  captain,  or  his 
unknown  creator  in  some  London  lodg¬ 
ing,  pretended  to  have  explored  the 
Papuan  jungles,  and  there  to  have  met 
with  marvellous  escapes  from  terrible 
beasts  of  the  common  tropical  Asiatic 
pattern — rhinoceroses,  tigers,  monkeys, 
and  leopards.  Everybody  believed  the 
new  Munchausen  at  first,  except  the 
zoologists.  Those  canny  folks  saw 
through  the  wicked  hoax  on  the  very 
first  blush  of  it.  If  there  were  rhinoc¬ 
eroses  in  Papua,  they  must  have  got 
there  by  an  overland  route.  If  there 
had  ever  been  a  land  connection  be¬ 
tween  New  Guinea  and  the  Malay  re¬ 
gion,  then,  since  Australian  animals 
range  into  New  Guinea,  Malayan  ani¬ 
mals  would  have  ranged  into  Australia, 
and  we  should  find  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  at  the  present  day  peopled 
by  tapirs,  orang-outangs,  wild  boars, 
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deer,  elephants,  and  squirrels,  like  those 
which  now  people  Borneo,  instead  of, 
or  side  by  side  with,  the  kangaroos, 
wombats,  and  other  marsupials,  which, 
as  we  know,  actually  form  the  sole  indi¬ 
genous  mammalian  population  of  Greater 
Britain  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  Of 
course,  in  the  end,  the  mysterious  and 
tremendous  Captain  Lawson  proved  to 
be  a  myth,  an  airy  nothing  upon  whom 
imagination  had  bestowed  a  local  habita¬ 
tion  (in  New  Guinea)  and  a  name  (not 
to  be  found  in  the  Army  List).  Wal¬ 
lace’s  Line  was  saved  from  reproach,  and 
the  intrusive  rhinoceros  was  banished 
without  appeal  from  the  soil  of  Papua. 

After  the  deep  belt  of  open  sea  was 
thus  established  between  the  bigger  Aus¬ 
tralian  continent  and  the  Malayan  re¬ 
gion,  however,  the  mammals  of  the  great 
mainlands  continued  to  develop  on  their 
own  account,  in  accordance  with  the 
strictest  Darwinian  principles,  among 
the  wider  plains  of  their  own  habitats. 
The  competition  there  was  fiercer  and 
more  general ;  the  struggle  for  life  was 
bloodier  and  more  arduous.  Hence, 
while  the  old-fashioned  marsupials  con¬ 
tinued  to  survive  and  to  evolve  slowly 
along  their  own  lines  in  their  own  re¬ 
stricted  southern  world,  their  collateral 
descendants  in  Europe  and  Asia  and 
America  or  elsewhere  went  on  progress¬ 
ing  into  far  higher,  stronger,  and  better 
adapted  forms — the  great  central  mam¬ 
malian  fauna.  In  place  of  the  petty 
phalangers  and  pouched  ant-eaters  of 
the  oolitic  period,  our  tertiary  strata  in 
the  larger  continents  show  us  a  rapid 
and  extraordinary  development  of  the 
mammalian  race  into  monstrous  crea¬ 
tures,  some  of  them  now  quite  extinct, 
and  some  still  holding  their  own  undis¬ 
turbed  in  India,  Africa,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prairies.  The  palaeotherium  and 
the  deinoceras,  the  mastodon  and  the 
mammoth,  the  huge  giraffes  and  ante¬ 
lopes  qf  sunnier  times,  succeed  to  the 
ancestral  kangaroos  and  wombats  of  the 
secondary  strata.  Slowly  the  horses 
grow  more  horse-like,  the  shadowy 
camel  begins  to  camelize  himself,  the 
buffaloes  acquire  the  rudiments  of  horns, 
the  deer  branch  out  by  tentative  stens 
into  still  more  complicated  and  more 
complicated  antlers.  Side  by  side  with 
this  wonderful  outgrowth  of  the  mam¬ 
malian  type,  in  the  first  plasticity  of  its 


vigorous  youth,  the  older  marsupials  die 
away  one  by  one  in  the  geological  record 
before  the  faces  of  their  more  successful 
competitors  ;  the  new  carnivores  devour 
them  wholesale,  the  new  ruminants  eat 
up  their  pastures,  the  new  rodents  out¬ 
wit  them  in  the  modernized  forests.  At 
last  the  pouched  creatures  all  disappear 
utterly  from  all  the  world,  save  only 
Australia,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
a  single  advanced  marsupial  family,  the 
familiar  opossum  of  plantation  melodies. 
And  the  history  of  the  opossum  himself 
is  so  very  singular  that  it  almost  de¬ 
serves  to  receive  the  polite  attention  of 
a  separate  paragraph  for  its  own  proper 
elucidation. 

For  the  opossums  form  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  marsupial  class  now  living 
outside  Australia  ;  and  yet,  what  is  at 
least  equally  remarkable,  none  of  the 
opossums  are  found  per  contra  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  itself.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
highest  and  best  product  of  the  old 
dying  marsupial  stock,  specially  evolved 
in  the  great  continents  through  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  higher  mammals  then 
being  developed  on  every  side  of  them. 
Therefore,  being  later  in  point  of  time 
than  the  separation,  they  could  no  more 
get  over  to  Australia  than  the  elephants 
and  tigers  and  rhinoceroses  could. 
They  are  the  last  bid  for  life  of  the  mar¬ 
supial  race  in  its  hopeless  struggle 
against  its  more  developed  mammalian 
cousins.  In  Europe  and  Asia  the  opos¬ 
sums  lived  on  lustily,  in  spite  of  com¬ 
petition,  during  the  whole  of  the  Eocene 
period,  side  by  side  with  hog-like  crea¬ 
tures  not  yet  perfectly  piggish,  with 
nondescript  animals,  half  horse,  half 
tapir,  and  with  hornless  forms  of  deer 
and  antelopes,  unprovided,  so  far,  with 
the  ^first  rudiment  of  budding  antlers. 
But  in  the  succeeding  age  they  seem  to 
disappear  from  the  eastern  continent, 
though  in  the  western,  thanks  to  their 
hand-like  feet,  opposable  thumb,  and 
tree-haunting  life,  they  still  drag  out  a 
precarious  existence  in  many  forms  from 
Virginia  to  Chili,  and  from  Brazil  to 
California.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice, 
too,  that  whereas  the  kangaroos  and 
other  Australian  marsupials  are  prover¬ 
bially  the  very  stupidest  of  mammals, 
the  opossums,  on  the  contrary,  are  well 
known  to  those  accurate  observers  of 
animal  psychology,  the  plantation 
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negroes,  to  be  the  very  cleverest,  cun- 
ningest,  and  slyest  of  American  quad* 
rupcds.  In  the  fierce  struggle  for  life 
of  the  crowded  American  lowlands,  the 
opossum  was  absolutely  forced  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  amount  of  Yankee  smart¬ 
ness,  or  else  to  be  improved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  the  keen  competition  of 
the  pouchless  mammals. 

Up  to  the  day,  then,  when  Captain 
Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  landing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  saw  an  animal  with  short 
front  limbs,  huge  hind  legs,  a  monstrous 
tail,  and  a  curious  habit  of  hopping 
along  the  ground  (called  by  the  natives 
a  kangaroo),  the  opossums  of  America 
were  the  only  pouched  [mammals  known 
to  the  European  world  in  any  part  of 
the  explored  continents.  Australia, 
severed  from  all  the  rest  of  the  earth — 
penitus  toto  orbe  dwisa — ever  since  the 
end  of  the  secondary  period,  remained 
as  yet,  so  to  speak,  in  the  secondary  age 
so  far  as  its  larger  life  elements  were 
concerned,  and  presented  to  the  first 
comers  a  certain  vague  and  indefinite 
picture  of  what  “  the  world  before  the 
flood  ’  ’  must  have  looked  like.  Only  it 
was  a  very  remote  flood  ;  an  antedilu¬ 
vian  age  separated  from  our  own  not  by 
thousands,  but  by  millions  of  seasons. 

To  this  rough  approximate  statement, 
however,  sundry  needful  qualifications 
must  be  made  at  the  very  outset.  No 
statement  is  ever  quite  correct  until  you 
have  contradicted  in  minute  detail  about 
two-thirds  of  it. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  a  good 
many  modern  elements  in  the  indigenous 
population  of  Australia  ;  but  then  they 
are  elements  of  the  stray  and  casual 
sort  one  always  finds  even  in  remote 
oceanic  islands.  They  are  waifs  wafted 
by  accident  from  other  places.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  flora  is  by  no  means  exclu¬ 
sively  an  ancient  flora,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  seeds  and  fruits  and 
spores  of  ferns  always  get  blown  by  the 
wind,  or  washed  by  the  sea,  or  carried 
on  the  feet  or  feathers  of  birds,  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  In 
all  these  various  ways,  no  doubt,  mod¬ 
em  plants  from  the  Asiatic  region  have 
invaded  Australia  at  different  times,  and 
altered  to  some  extent  the  character  and 
aspect  of  its  original  native  vegetation. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  |the  matter  of  its 


plants  and  trees,  Australia  must  still  be 
considered  a  very  old-fashioned  and 
slick-in-the-mud  continent.  The  strange 
puzzle-monkeys,  the  quaint-jointed 
casuarinas  (like  horsetails  grown  into 
big  willows),  and  the  park-like  forests 
of  blue  gum-trees,  with  their  smooth 
stems  robbed  of  their  outer  bark,  impart 
a  marvellously  antiquated  and  unfamiliar 
tone  to  the  general  appearance  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  woodland.  All  these  types  be¬ 
long  by  birth  to  classes  long  since  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  larger  continents.  The 
scrub  shows  no  turfy  greensward ; 
grasses,  which  elsew  here  carpet  the 
ground,  were  almost  unknown  till  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe  ;  in  the  wild  lands, 
bushes  and  undershrubs  of  ancient 
aspect  cover  the  soil,  remarkable  for 
their  stiff,  dry,  wiry  foliage,  their  ver¬ 
tically  instead  of  horizontally  flattened 
leaves,  and  their  general  dead  blue-green 
or  glaucous  color.  Altogether,  the 
vegetation  itself,  though  it  contains  a 
few  more  modern  forms  than  the  animal 
world,  is  still  essentially  antique  in  type, 
a  strange  survival  from  the  forgotten 
flora  of  the  chalk  age,  the  oolite,  and 
even  the  lias. 

Again,  to  winged  animals,  such  as 
birds  and  bats  and  flying  insects,  the 
ocean  forms  far  less  of  a  barrier  than  it 
does  to  quadrupeds,  to  reptiles,  and  to 
fresh-water  fishes.  Hence  Australia 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  invaded  by 
later  types  of  birds  and  other  flying 
creatures,  who  live  on  there  side  by  side 
with  the  ancient  animals  of  the  second¬ 
ary  pattern.  Warblers,  thrushes,  fly¬ 
catchers,  shrikes,  and  crows  must  all  be 
comparatively  recent  immigrants  from 
the  Asiatic  mainland.  Even  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  however,  the  Australian  life-region 
still  bears  an  antiquated  and  undevel¬ 
oped  aspect.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
do  we  find  those  very  oldest  types  of 
birds  represented  by  the  cassowaries, 
the  emus,  and  the  mooiuk  of  New  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  extreme  term  in  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  ancient  set  of  creatures  is  given  us 
by  the  wingless  bird,  the  apteryx  or 
kiwi  of  New  Zealand,  whose  feathers 
nearly  resemble  hair,  and  whose  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance  makes  it  as  much  a 
wonder  in  its  own  class  as  the  puzzle- 
monkey  and  the  casuarina  are  among 
forest  trees.  No  feathered  creatures  so 
closely  approach  the  lizard-tailed  birds 
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of  the  oolite  or  the  toothed  birds  of  the 
cretaceous  period  as  do  these  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  emus  and  apteryxes. 
Again,  while  many  characteristic  Ori¬ 
ental  families  are  quite  absent,  like  the 
vultures,  woodpeckers,  pheasants,  and 
bulbuls,  the  Australian  region  has  many 
other  fairly  ancient  birds,  found  no- 
whtre  else  on  the  surface  of  our  modern 
planet.  Such  are  the  so-called  brush 
turkeys  and  mound-builders,  the  only 
feathered  things  that  never  sit  upon  their 
own  eggs,  but  allow  them  to  be  hatched 
after  the  fashion  of  reptiles,  by  the  heat 
of  the  sand  or  of  fermenting  vegetable 
matter.  The  piping  crows,  the  honey- 
suckers,  the  lyre-birds,  and  the  more- 
porks  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Australian 
region.  So  are  the  wonderful  and 
lesthetic  bower-birds.  Brush-tongued 
loiies,  black  cockatoos,  and  gorgeously 
colored  pigeons,  though  somewhat  less 
antique,  perhaps,  in  type,  give  a  special 
character  to  the  bird-life  of  the  country. 
And  in  New  Guinea,  an  isolated  bit  of 
the  same  old  continent,  the  birds  of 
paradise,  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
whole  world,  seem  to  recall  some  for¬ 
gotten  Eden  of  the  remote  past,  some 
golden  age  of  Saturnian  splendor. 
Poetry  apart,  into  which  I  have  dropped 
for  a  moment  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  the 
birds  of  paradise  are,  in  fact,  gorgeously 
dressed  crows,  specially  adapted  to  for¬ 
est  life  in  a  rich  fruit- bearing  tropical 
country,  where  food  is  abundant  and 
enemies  unknown. 

Last  of  all,  a  certain  small  number  of 
modern  mammals  have  passed  over  to 
Australia  at  various  times  by  pure 
chance.  They  fall  into  two  classes — the 
rats  and  mice,  who  doubtless  got  trans¬ 
ported  across  on  floating  logs  or  balks 
of  timber  ;  and  the  human  importations, 
including  the  dog,  who  came,  perhaps, 
on  their  own  canoes,  perhaps  on  the 
wreck  and  debris  of  inundations.  Yet 
even  in.these  cases,  again,  Australia  still 
maintains  its  proud  pre-eminence  as  the 
most  antiquated  and  unprogressive  of 
continents.  For  the  Australian  black- 
fellow  must  have  got  there  a  very  long 
time  ago  indeed  ;  he  belongs  to  an  ex¬ 
tremely  ancient  human  type,  and  strik¬ 
ingly  recalls  in  his  jaws  and  skull  the 
Neanderthal  savage  and  other  early  pre¬ 
historic  races  ;  while  the  woolly-headed 
Tasmanian,  a  member  of  a  totally  dis¬ 


tinct  human  family,  and  perhaps  the 
very  lowest  sample  of  humanity  that  has 
survived  to  modern  times,  must  have 
crossed  over  to  Tasmania  even  earlier 
still,  his  brethren  on  the  mainland  hav¬ 
ing  no  doubt  been  exterminated  later  on 
when  the  stone-age  Australian  black- 
fellows  first  got  cast  ashore  upon  the 
continent  inhabited  by  the  yet  more 
barbaric  and  helpless  negritto  race. 
As  for  the  dingo,  or  Australian  wild 
dog,  only  half  domesticated  by  the  sav¬ 
age  natives,  he  represents  a  low  ancestral 
dog  type,  half  wolf  and  half  jackal,  in¬ 
capable  of  the  higher  canine  traits,  and 
with  a  suspicious,  ferocious,  glaring  eye 
that  betrays  at  once  his  uncivilizable 
tendencies. 

Omitting  these  later  importations, 
however — the  modern  plants,  birds,  and 
human  beings — it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
Australia  is  still  in  its  secondary  stage, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  reached 
the  tertiary  and  quaternary  periods. 
Here  again,  however,  a  deduction  must 
be  made,  in  order  to  attain  the  neces¬ 
sary  accuracy.  Even  in  Australia  the 
world  never  stands  still.  Though  the 
Australian  animals  are  still  at  bottom 
the  European  and  Asiatic  animals  of 
the  secondary  age,  they  are  those  ani¬ 
mals  with  a  difference.  They  have  un¬ 
dergone  an  evolution  of  their  own.  It 
has  not  been  the  evolution  of  the  great 
continents  ;  but  it  has  been  evolution 
all  the  same  ;  slower,  more  local,  nar¬ 
rower,  more  restricted,  yet  evolution  in 
the  truest  sense.  One  might  compare 
the  difference  to  the  difference  between 
the  civilization  of  Europe  and  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans,  when  CorUz  blotted  out  their  in¬ 
digenous  culture,  were  still,  to  be  sure, 
in  their  stone  age  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
different  stone  age  from  that  of  the 
cave-dwellers  or  the  mound-  builders  in 
Britain.  Even  so,  though  Australia  is 
still  zoologically  in  the  secondary  period, 
it  is  a  secondary  period  a  good  deal 
altered  and  adapted  in  detail  to  meet 
the  wants  of  special  situations. 

The  oldest  types  of  animals  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  the  ornithorhynchus  and  the 
echidna,  the  “  beast  with  a  bill  ”  and 
the  “porcupine  ant-eater’’  of  popular 
natural  history.  These  curious  crea¬ 
tures,  genuine  living  fossils,  occupy  in 
some  respects  an  intermediate  place  be- 
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tween  the  mammals  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  birds  and  lizards  on  the  other. 
The  echidna  has  no  teeth,  and  a  very 
bird-like  skull  and  body  ;  the  omithor- 
hynchus  has  a  bill  like  a  duck’s,  webbed 
feet,  and  a  great  many  quaint  anatomi¬ 
cal  peculiarities  which  closely  ally  it  to 
the  birds  and  reptiles.  Both,  in  fact, 
are  early  arrested  stages  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mammals  from  the  old  common 
vertebrate  ancestor ;  and  they  could 
only  have  struggled  on  to  our  own  day 
in  a  continent  free  from  the  severe  com¬ 
petition  of  the  higher  types  which  have 
since  been  evolved  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Even  in  Australia  itself  the  ornithor- 
hynchus  and  echidna  have  had  to  put 
up  perforce  with  the  lower  places  in  the 
hierarchy  of  nature.  The  hrst  is  a  bur¬ 
rowing  and  aquatic  creature,  specialized 
in  a  thousand  minute  ways  for  his  am¬ 
phibious  life  and  queer  subterranean 
habits  ;  the  second  is  a  spiny  hedgehog¬ 
like  nocturnal  prowler,  who  buries  him¬ 
self  in  the  earth  during  the  day,  and 
lives  by  night  on  insects  which  he  licks 
up  greedily  with  his  long  ribbon-like 
tongue.  Apart  from  the  specializations 
brought  about  by  their  necessary  adapta¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  niche  in  the  economy 
of  life,  these  two  quaint  and  very  ancient 
animals  probably  preserve  for  us  in  their 
general  structure  the  features  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  early  descendant  of  the  common 
ancestor  from  whom  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  alike  are  originally  derived. 

The  ordinary  Australian  pouched 
mammals  belong  to  far  less  ancient 
types  than  omithorhynchus  and  echidna, 
but  they  too  arc  very  old  in  structure, 
though  they  have  undergone  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  separate  evolution  to  fit  them 
for  the  most  diverse  positions  in  life. 
Almost  every  main  form  of  higher  mam¬ 
mal  (except  the  biggest  ones)  has,  as  it 
were,  its  analogue  or  representative 
among  the  marsupial  fauna  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  region  fitted  to  fill  the  same 
niche  in  nature.  For  instance,  in  the 
blue  gum  forests  of  New  South  Wales  a 
small  animal  inhabits  the  trees,  in  form 
and  aspect  exactly  like  a  flying  squirrel. 
Nobody  who  was  not  a  structural  and 
anatomical  naturalist  would  ever  for  a 
moment  dream  of  doubting  its  close 
affinity  to  the  flying  squirrels  of  the 
American  woodlands.  It  has  just  the 
same  general  outline,  just  the  same 


bushy  tail,  just  the  same  rough  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colors,  and  just  the  same  ex¬ 
panded  parachute-like  membrane 
stretching  between  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  Clearly 
because  both  animals  have  independently 
adapted  themselves  to  the  same  mode  of 
life  under  the  same  general  circum¬ 
stances.  Natural  selection,  acting  upon 
unlike  original  types,  but  in  like  condi¬ 
tions,  has  produced  in  the  end  very 
similar  results  in  both  cases.  Still, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  more  in¬ 
timate  underlying  structure  of  the  two 
animals,  a  profound  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  at  once  exhibits  itself.  The  one  is' 
distinctly  a  true  squirrel,  a  rodent  of  the 
rodents,  externally  adapted  to  an  ar¬ 
boreal  existence  ;  the  other  is  equally  a 
true  phalanger,  a  marsupial  of  the  mar¬ 
supials,  which  has  independently  under¬ 
gone  on  his  own  account  very  much  the 
same  adaptation,  for  very  much  the 
same  reasons.  Just  so  a  dolphin  looks 
externally  very  like  a  fish,  in  head  and 
tail  and  form  and  movement ;  its  flippers 
closely  resemble  fins ;  and  nothing 
about  it  seems  to  differ  very  markedly 
from  the  outer  aspect  of  a  shark  or  a 
codfish.  But  in  reality  it  has  no  gills 
and  no  swim-bladder ;  it  lays  no  eggs  ; 
it  does  not  own  one  truly  fish-like  organ. 
It  breathes  air,  it  possesses  lungs,  it  has 
warm  blood,  it  suckles  its  young  ;  in 
heart  and  brain  and  nerves  and  organi¬ 
zation  it  is  a  thoroughgoing  mammal, 
with  an  acquired  resemblance  to  the 
fishy  form,  due  entirely  to  mere  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  place  of  residence. 

Running  hastily  through  the  chief 
marsupial  developments,  one  may  say 
that  the  wombats  are  pouched  animals 
who  take  the  place  of  rabbits  or  mar¬ 
mots  in  Europe,  and  resemble  them  both 
in  burrowing  habits  and  more  or  less  in 
shape,  which  closely  approaches  the 
familiar  and  ungraceful  guinea-pig  out¬ 
line.  The  vulpine  phalanger  does  duty 
for  a  fox  ;  the  fat  and  sleepy  little  dor¬ 
mouse  phalanger  takes  the  place  of  a 
European  dormouse.  Both  are  so  ridic¬ 
ulously  like  the  analogous  animals  of 
the  larger  continents  that  the  colonists 
always  call  them,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
by  the  familiar  names  of  the  old-country 
creatures.  The  koala  poses  as  a  small 
bear  ;  the  cuscus  answers  to  the  raccoons 
of  America.  The  pouched  badgers  ex- 
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plain  themselves  at  once  by  their  very 
name,  like  the  Plyants,  the  Pinchwifes, 
the  Brainsicks,  and  the  Carelesses  of  the 
Restoration  comedy.  The  native  rab¬ 
bit”  of  Swan  River  is  a  rabbitdike  ban¬ 
dicoot  ;  the  pouched  ant-eater  similarly 
takes  the  place  of  the  true  ant-eaters  of 
other  continents.  By  way  of  carnivores, 
the  Tasmanian  devil  is  a  fierce  and  sav¬ 
age  marsupial  analogue  of  the  American 
wolverine  ;  a  smaller  species  of  the  same 
type  usurps  the  name  and  place  of  the 
marten  ;  and  the  dog-headed  Thy  lacinus 
is  in  form  and  figure  precisely  like  a 
wolf  or  a  jackal.  The  pouched  weasels 
are  very  weasel-like  ;  the  kangaroo  rats 
and  kangaroo  mice  run  the  true  rats  and 
mice  a  close  race  in  every  particular. 
And  it  is  worth  notice,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  the  one  marsupial  family 
which  could  compete  with  higher  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  the  opossums,  are  really,  so  to 
speak,  the  monkey  development  of  the 
marsupial  race.  They  have  opposable 
thumbs,  which  make  their  feet  almost 
into  hands  ;  they  have  prehensile  tails, 
by  which  they  hang  from  branches  in 
true  monkey  fashion  ;  they  lead  an  ar¬ 
boreal  omnivorous  existence  ;  they  feed 
off  fruits,  birds’  eggs,  insects,  and  roots  ; 
and  altogether  they  are  just  active,  cun¬ 
ning,  intelligent,  tree-haunting  mar¬ 
supial  spider-monkeys. 

Australia  has  also  one  still  more  an¬ 
cient  denizen  than  any  of  these,  a  living 
fossil  of  the  very  oldest  sort,  a  creature 
of  wholly  immemorial  and  primitive  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  story  of  its  discovery 
teems  with  the  strangest  romance  of 
natural  history.  To  those  who  could 
appreciate  the  facts  of  the  case  it  was 
just  as  curious  and  just  as  interesting  as 
though  we  were  now  to  discover  some¬ 
where  in  an  unknown  island  or  an  Afri¬ 
can  oasis  some  surviving  mammoth, 
some  belated  megatherium,  or  some 
gigantic  and  misshapen  liassic  saurian. 
Imagine  Jthe  extinct  animals  of  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  grounds  suddenly  appearing 
to  our  dazzled  eyes  in  a  tropical  ramble, 
and  you  can  faintly  conceive  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  naturalists  at  large 
when  the  barramunda  first  ”  swam  into 
their  ken”  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland. 
To  be  sure,  in  size  and  shape  this  ”  ex¬ 
tinct  fish,”  still  living  and  grunting 
quietly  in  our  midst,  is  comparatively 
insignificant  beside  the  ”  dragons  of  the 
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prime”  immortalized  in  a  famous  stanza 
by  Tennyson  ;  but  to  the  true  enthu¬ 
siast,  size  is  nothing  ;  and  the  barra¬ 
munda  is  just  as  much  a  marvel  and  a 
monster  as  the  Atlantosaurus  himself 
would  have  been  if  he  had  suddenly 
walked  upon  the  stage  of  time,  dragging 
fifty  feet  of  lizard-like  tail  in  a  train  be¬ 
hind  him.  And  this  is  the  plain  story 
of  that  marvellous  discovery  of  a  ”  miss¬ 
ing  link”  in  our  own  pedigree. 

In  the  oldest  secondary  rocks  of  Brit¬ 
ain  and  elsewhere  there  occur  in  abun¬ 
dance  the  teeth  of  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes 
known  as  the  Ceratodi.  (I  apologize 
for  ganoid,  though  it  is  not  a  swear¬ 
word.)  These  teeth  reappear  from  time 
to  time  in  several  subsequent  forma¬ 
tions,  but  at  last  slowly  die  out  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  of  course  all  naturalists 
naturally  concluded  that  the  creature  to 
which  they  belonged  had  died  out  also, 
and  was  long  since  numbered  with  the 
dodo  and  the  mastodon.  The  idea  that 
a  Ceratodus  could  still  be  living,  far  less 
that  it  formed  an  important  link  in  the 
development  of  all  the  higher  animals, 
could  never  for  a  moment  have  occurred 
to  anybody.  As  well  expect  to  find  a 
palaeolithic  man  quietly  chipping  flints 
on  a  Pacific  atoll,  or  to  discover  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  ail  horses  on  the  isolated  and 
crag-encircled  summit  of  Roraima,  as  to 
unearth  a  real  live  Ceratodus  from  a 
modem  estuary.  In  1870,  however, 
Mr.  Krefft  took  away  the  breath  of 
scientific  Europe  by  informing  it  that 
he  had  found  the  extinct  ganoid  swim¬ 
ming  about  as  large  as  life,  and  six  feet 
long,  without  the  faintest  consciousness 
of  its  own  scientific  importance,  in  a 
river  of  Queensland  at  the  present  day. 
The  unsophisticated  aborigines  knew  it 
as  barramunda  ;  the  almost  equally  ig; 
norant  white  settlers  called  it  with  irrev¬ 
erent  and  unfilial  contempt  the  fiat-head. 
On  further  examination,  however,  the 
despised  barramunda  proved  to  be  a 
connecting  link  of  primary  rank  between 
the  oldest  surviving  group  of  fishes  and 
the  lowest  air-breathing  animals  like  the 
frogs  and  salamanders.  Though  a  true 
fish,  it  leaves  its  native  streams  at  night, 
and  sets  out  on  a  foraging  expedition 
after  vegetable  food  in  the  neighboring 
woodlands.  There  it  browses  on  myrtle 
leaves  and  grasses,  and  otherwise  be¬ 
haves  itself  in  a  manner  wholly  unbe- 
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coming  its  piscine  antecedents  and 
aquatic  education.  To  fit  it  for  this 
strange  amphibious  life,  the  barramunda 
has  both  lungs  and  gills  ;  it  can  breathe 
either  air  or  water  at  will,  or,  if  it 
chooses,  the  two  together.  Though 
covered  with  scales,  and  most  fish-like 
in  outline,  it  presents  points  of  anatomi¬ 
cal  resemblance  both  to  salamanders  and 
lizards  ;  and,  as  a  connecting  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  North  American  mud-fish  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  wonderful  lepido- 
siren  on  the  other,  it  forms  a  true  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  long  series  by  which  the 


higher  animals  generally  trace  their  de¬ 
scent  from  a  remote  race  of  marine  an¬ 
cestors.  It  is  very  interesting,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  that  this  living  fossil  link 
between  fish  and  reptiles  should  have 
survived  only  in  the  fossil  continent, 
Australia.  Everywhere  else  it  has  long 
since  been  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  its 
own  more  developed  amphibian  descend¬ 
ants  ;  in  Australia  alone  it  still  drags  on 
a  lonely  existence  as  the  last  relic  of  an 
otherwise  long-forgotten  and  extinct 
family. — Comhill  Magazine. 


THE  APPEASEMENT  OF  DEMETER. 
BY  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 


I. 

Demeter  devastated  our  good  land, 

In  blackness  for  her  daughter  snatched  below. 
Smoke-pillar  or  loose  hillock  was  the  sand. 

Where  soil  had  been  to  clasp  warm  seed  and  throw 
The  wheat,  vine,  olive,  ripe  to  Summer’s  ray. 

Now  whether  night  advancing,  whether  day, 

Scarce  did  the  baldness  show  : 

The  hand  of  man  was  a  defeated  hand. 

II. 

Necessity,  the  primal  goad  to  growth, 

Stood  shrunken  ;  Youth  and  Age  appeared  as  one  ; 

Like  Winter  Summer  ;  good  as  labor  sloth  ; 

Nor  was  there  answer  wherefore  beamed  the  sun. 

Or  why  men  drew  the  breath  to  carry  pain. 

•  High  reared  the  ploughshare,  broken  lay  the  wain. 

Idly  the  flax-wheel  spun 

Unridered  :  starving  lords  were  wasp  and  moth. 

III. 

Lean  grassblades  losing  green  on  their  bent  flags. 

Sang  chilly  to  themselves  ;  lone  honey-bees 
Pursued  the  flowers  that  were  not  with  dry  bags  ; 

Sole  sound  aloud  the  snap  of  sapless  trees. 

More  sharp  than  slingstones  on  hard  breastplates  hurled. 
Back  to  first  chaos  tumbled  the  stopped  world, 

Careless  to  lure  or  please. 

A  Nature  of  gaunt  ribs,  an  Earth  of  crags. 


IV. 

No  smile  Demeter  cast  :  the  gloom  she  saw 
Well  draped  her  direful  musing  ;  for  in  gloom. 
In  thicker  gloom,  deep  down  the  cavern-maw, 
Her  sweet  had  vanished  ;  liker  unto  whom. 
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And  whose  pale  place  of  habitation  mute. 

She  and  all  seemed  where  seasons,  pledged  for  fruit 
Ancientljr,  gaped  for  bloom  : 

Where  hand  of  man  was  as  a  plucked  fowl’s  claw. 


V. 

The  wrathful  Queen  descended  on  a  vale, 

That  ere  the  ravished  hour  for  richness  heaved, 
lambe,  maiden  of  the  merry  tale, 

Beside  her  eyed  the  once  red-cheeked,  green-leaved. 
It  looked  as  if  the  Deluge  had  withdrawn. 

Pity  caught  at  her  throat ;  her  jests  were  gone. 

More  than  for  her  who  grieved. 

She  could  for  this  waste  home  have  pip^  the  wail. 


VI. 

lambe,  her  dear  mountain-rivulet 
To  waken  laughter  from  cold  stones,  beheld 
A  riven  wheatheld  cracking  for  the  wet. 

And  seed  like  infant’s  teeth,  that  never  swelled, 

Apeep  up  flinty  ridges,  milkless  round. 

Teeth  of  the  giants  marked  she  where  thin  ground 
Rocky  in  spikes  rebelled 
Against  the  hand  here  slack  as  rotted  net. 

VII. 

The  valley  people  up  the  ashen  scoop 
She  beckoned,  aiming  hopelessly  to  win 
Her  Mistress  in  compassion  of  yon  group 
So  pinched  and  wizened  ;  with  their  aged  grin. 

For  lack  of  warmth  to  smile  on  mouths  of  woe. 

White  as  in  chalk  outlining  little  O 

Dumb,  from  a  falling  chin  ; 

Young,  old,  alike  half-bent  to  make  the  hoop. 

VIII. 

'I'heir  tongues  of  birds  they  wagged,  weak-voiced  as  when 
Dark  underwaters  the  recesses  choke  ; 

With  cluck  and  upper  quiver  of  a  hen 
In  grasp,  past  pecking  :  cry  before  the  croak. 

Relentlessly  their  gold-haired  Heaven,  their  fount 
Bountiful  of  old  days,  heard  them  recount 
This  and  that  cruel  stroke  : 

Nor  eye  nor  ear  had  she  for  piteous  men. 

IX. 

A  figure  of  black  rock  by  sunbeams  crowned 
Through  stormclouds,  where  the  volumned  shades  enfold 
An  earth  in  awe  before  the  claps  resound 
And  woods  and  dwellings  are  as  billows  rolled, 

The  barren  Nourisher  unmelted  shed 
Death  from  the  looks  that  wandered  wiih  the  dead 
Out  of  the  realms  of  gold. 

In  famine  for  her  lost,  her  lost  unfound. 


J 
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lambe  from  her  Mistress  tripped  ;  she  raised 
The  cattle  call  above  the  moan  of  prayer  ; 

And  slowly  oat  of  fields  their  fancy  grazed. 

Among  the  droves,  defiled  a  horse  and  mare  : 

The  wrecks  of  horse  and  mare  :  such  ribs  as  view 
•  Seas  that  have  struck  brave  ships  ashore,  while  through 
Shoots  the  swift  foarospit :  bare 
They  nodded,  and  Demeter  on  them  gazed. 


XI. 

Howbeit  the  season  of  the  dancing  blood. 

Forgot  was  horse  of  mare,  yea,  mare  of  horse  : 

Reversed,  each  head  at  cither's  flank,  they  stood. 

Whereat  the  Goddess,  in  a  dim  remorse. 

Laid  hand  on  them,  and  smacked  ;  and  her  touch  pricked. 
Neighing  within,  at  cither's  flank  they  licked  ; 

Played  on  a  moment's  force 
At  courtship,  withering  to  the  crazy  nod. 

XII. 

The  nod  was  that  we  gather  for  consent ; 

And  mournfully  amid  the  group  a  dame. 

Interpreting  the  thing  in  nature  meant. 

Her  hands  held  out  like  bearers  of  the  flame, 

And  nodded  for  the  negative  sideways. 

Keen  at  her  Mistress  glanced  lambe  :  rays 

From  the  Great  Mother  came  : 

Her  lips  were  opened  wide  ;  the  curse  was  rent. 

XIII. 

She  laughed  :  since  our  first  harvesting  heard  none 
Like  thunder  of  {he  song  of  heart  :  her  face, 

The  dreadful  darkness,  shook  to  mounted  sun, 

And  peal  on  peal  across  the  hills  held  chase. 

She  laughed  herself  to  water,  laughed  to  fire  ; 

Laughed  the  torrential  laugh  of  dam  and  sire 
Full  of  the  marrowy  race. 

Her  laughter,  Gods  !  was  flesh  on  skeleton. 

XIV. 

The  valley  people  huddled,  broke,  afraid. 

Assured,  and  taking  lightning  in  the  veins. 

They  puffed,  they  leaped,  linked  hands,  together  swayed. 
Unwitting  happiness  till  golden  rains 
Of  tears  in  laughter,  laughter  weeping,  smote 
Knowledge  of  milky  mercy  from  that  throat 
Pouring  to  heal  their  pains  : 

And  one  bold  youth  set  mouth  at  a  shy  maid. 

J. 

\  XV. 

lambe  clapped  to  see  the  kindly  lusts 
Inspire  the  valley  people,  still  on  seas. 

Like  poplar-tops  relieved  from  stress  of  gusts. 

With  rapture  in  their  wonderment ;  but  these. 
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Low  homage  being  rendered,  ran  to  plough, 

Fed  by  the  laugh,  as  by  the  mother  cow 

Calves  at  the  teats  they  tease  : 

Soon  drove  they  through  the  yielding  furrow-crusts. 

XVI. 

Uprose  the  blade  in  green,  the  leaf  in  red, 

The  tree  of  water  and  the  tree  of  wood  : 

And  soon  among  the  branches  overhead 
Gave  beauty  iuicy  issue  sweet  for  food. 

O  Laughter  !  beauty  plumped  and  love  had  birth. 

Laughter  !  O  thou  reviver  of  sick  Earth  ! 

Good  for  the  spirit,  good 
For  body,  thou  !  to  both  art  wine  and  bread  ! 

— Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


A  LOVER  OF 

Few  figures  were  more  familiar  in  the 
Row  a  few  years  ago  than  Count  Beust 
as  he  rode,  with  erect  form  and  fine 
sincere  look,  on  the  **  trusty  and  well- 
beloved"  white  Arab  horse  that  had 
borne  him  on  the  greatest  day  of  his  life, 
the  day  he  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  his  coronation  at 
Pesth  as  King  of  Hungary.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  something  of  a  personage  in  the 
Park,  for  he  stood  out  even  in  that  not 
undistinguished  crowd  as  a  statesman 
who  had  played  a  first  part  in  politics, 
and  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the  history  of 
Europe.  But  it  was  never  guessed  that 
this  distinguished  stranger  was  half  an 
Englishman  at  heart,  that  he  loved  Eng¬ 
land,  that  he  loved  her  people,  that  he 
loved  her  institutions  with  a  genuine 
Englishman’s  love.  I  can  truly  say," 
he  writes,  "  I  have  always  looked  upon 
England  as  my  second  home.  When¬ 
ever  I  visit  my  friends  in  England  (a 
pleasure  I  cannot  deny  myself)  my  heart 
rejoices  at  the  sight  of  Dover.  Whether 
it  be  the  magnificent  hospitality  that  we 
find  in  England,  or  the  loyal  attachment 
one  meets  with,  there  is  a  homely  feel¬ 
ing  about  the  country  which  attracts  the 
visitor  in  spite  of  the  dreary  monotony 
of  English  life  and  the  lack  of  amuse¬ 
ment.” 

Count  Beust  knew  England  well ;  he 
had  spent  two  years  here  as  Saxon  Min¬ 
ister  when  he  was  still  a  young  man  with 
the  world  and  its  promise  before  him, 
and  he  came  back  and  spent  seven  more 
years  here  as  Austrian  Ambassador  after 
his  downfall  from  the  Chancellorship, 
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when  his  mind  was  keenly  touched  with 
a  sense  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  world's 
favor,  and  when  he  seemed  to  find  in  the 
loyalty  of  his  English  friends  a  kind  of 
daily  solace  against  the  ingratitude  and 
persistent  misrepresentation  he  suffered 
from  the  nation  he  had  served.  He  was 
a  man  of  warm  affections,  and  could  not 
help  liking  a  country  where  he  had  been 
happy  in  his  manhood  and  comforted  in 
the  trials  of  his  age.  But  he  had  been 
drawn  to  England  long  before  he  ever 
saw  her  white  cliffs  or  tasted  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  the  staunchness  of  the  hearts  of 
her  people.  He  belonged  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  which  England  was  still  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  he  was 
sent  for  his  education  to  a  University 
where  English  institutions  were  held  in 
high  admiration.  This  was  the  Han¬ 
overian  University  of  Gottingen,  and 
Hanover  being  at  the  time  (1826)  a  pos¬ 
session  of  the  King  of  England,  the  po¬ 
litical  connection  between  the  countries, 
slight  though  it  was  in  itself,  had  served 
— as  Beust  tells  us  himself — to  develop 
English  ideas  and  modes  of  thought 
among  the  students,  which  were  still 
further  ripened  by  the  biilliant  lectures 
of  Heeren  and  Sartorius.  In  fact  an 
English  school  of  thought  may  be  said 
to  have  established  itself  at  Gottingen 
at  the  time,  and  the  year  Beust  spent 
there  exercised,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  a  decisive  and  permanent  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  political  views.  From 
these  early  days  down  to  the  very  close 
of  his  career  he  was  an  unwavering  be¬ 
liever  in  free  and  constitutional  govern- 
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ment  after  the  English  model.  An  old  same  were  done  in  the  neighboihood  of 
Saxon  Minister,  an  uncle  of  Beust’s,  Berlin  or  Vienna  the  leaflets  would  in 
used  to  say  that  the  man  who  had  never  a  short  time  be  scribbled  over  with  pro- 
been  a  Liberal  in  his  youth  was  deficient  fane  jokes.  Such  a  thing  never  happens 
either  in  head  or  in  heart.  Liberalism  in  England.”  That  is  not  necessarily 
was  an  indiscretion  pretty  enough  in  its  because  the  people  are  more  tolerant, 
season,  but  years  should  bring  Conserv-  however,  but  because  they  are  more  re¬ 
alism  and  the  philosophic  mind.  With  ligious.  Active  infidelity  is  confined  to 
Beust,  however,  the  creed  of  the  student  a  very  small  minority,  and  the  great  body 
at  Gottingen  remained  the  creed  of  the  of  visitors  to  the  waiting-rooms  would 
Minister  at  Dresden,  and  of  the  Chancel-  not  consider  the  leaflets  marks  of  fanat- 
lor  at  Vienna.  But  then  it  was  always  icism  at  all,  or  in  any  other  respect 
a  moderate  one,  consisting  largely  of  worthy  of  offence.  Would  infidel  tracts 
constitutional  principles  which  no  party  meet  with  the  same  toleration  ?  or  would 
in  England  would  now  think  of  disputing,  they  in  Berlin  excite  the  same  antago- 
and  which  have  for  generations  sunk  as  nism  ?  If  Beust  gives  us  more  credit  than 
accepted  axioms  into  the  common  po-  we  claim  here,  he  gives  us  rather  less  in 
litical  life  of  this  country.  When  he  another  case.  It  will  be  remembered 
went  to  Vienna,  for  example,  he  was  that  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  prem- 
often  told  that  what  Austria  wanted  iership,  he  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
was  an  enlightened  despotism,”  but  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe,  were  caricatured 
he  always  answered  that  an  enlightened  in  a  piece  called  ”  The  Happy  Land” 
despotism  might  no  doubt  be  a  very  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  that  the  piece 
good  thing  if  it  could  be  got,  but  that  was  withdrawn.  Beust  says  it  was  with- 
whenever  despotism  was  introduced  drawn  because  it  annoyed  the  premier, 
practically  it  had  an  unfortunate  habit  but  the  real  reason  was  because  the  pub- 
of  turning  out  neither  very  enlightened  lie  thought  it  opened  a  door  to  illegiti- 
nor  very  desirous  of  being  so.  And  mate  use  of  the  stage,  and  the  conten- 
what  English  Whig  or  English  Tory  tion  is  a  very  justifiable  one.  But  by 
would  give  any  other  answer  ?  way  of  foil  to  this  story,  Beust  tells  two 

After  he  came  to  live  in  England,  others.  Walking  one  evening  with  Bis* 

Beust  was  struck  not  only  with  our  po-  marck  near  the  Wallner  Theatre  in  Ber- 
litical  liberty  but — what  is  more  doubt-  lin,  they  heard  peals  of  laughter  issuing 
ful — with  our  social  toleration.  Heine’s  from  the  building,  and  Bismarck  said, 
well-known  epigram  that  while  the  ”  They  are  making  bad  jokes  about  us,” 
French  love  liberty  like  their  bride  and  which  was  really  the  case.  Beust  ex- 
the  Germans  like  their  grandmother,  the  pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  performance, 
English  love  it  like  their  married  wife,  but  the  wish  was  not  gratified.  He  was 
was  meant,  no  doubt,  mainly  of  politi-  more  fortunate,  however,  in  Vienna, 

cal  liberty,  and  roost  foreigners  like  to  When  he  was  Chancellor,  the  Director 

point  out  that  if  in  some  respects  we  of  Police  announced  to  him  one  morning 
have  more  latitude  to  do  as  we  like  than  that  he  was  being  caricatured  on  the 
they  have,  in  others  we  have  far  less,  stage  of  a  little  suburban  theatre,  and 
It  is  therefore  not  without  interest  to  find  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  ”  Secure  a 
a  man  like  Beust  thinking  us  not  only  box,”  said  Beust,  “that  I  may  amuse 
freer  from  molestation  by  the  author-  mv  friends.”  The  box  was  taken,  he 
ities,  but  freer  also  from  molestation  by  and  his  friends  went  to  the  theatre,  but 
one  another.  His  examples,  however,  their  presence  frightened  the  manager 
are  not  always  conclusive.  ”  I  often  from  introducing  the  Chancellor  that 
travelled,”  says  he,  “on  the  Brighton  evening.  The  part  was  omitted  entirely, 
line  and  remarked  little  printed  papers  and  was  never  again  repeated, 
at  all  the  stations.  Being  short-sighted  Count  Beust’s  first  experience  of  life 
I  fancied  they  were  time-tables.  On  was  not  an  omen  of  a  future  Chancellor- 
looking  at  them  closely  I  found  them  to  ship,  though  it  was  singular  enough  to 
be  leaflets  circulated  by  religious  soci-  be  ominous  of  something — he  was  drunk 
eties  containing  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  day  he  was  born.  The  nurse  had 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  may  be  received  some  wine  to  join  in  honoring 
considered  mere  fanaticism,  but  if  the  the  auspicious  occasion,  and  mistaking 
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the  object  of  the  present,  bathed  baby 
in  it  instead  of  drinking  its  health.  The 
result  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  child, 
and  left  it  long  very  delicate.  Coming 
of  a  stock  that  had  contributed  many 
members  to  the  public  life  of  their 
country,  he  was  educated  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipzig  for  the  Government  service, 
and  chose  diplomacy  as  his  particular 
career.  But  the  Minister  then  in  power 
at  Dresden  was  opposed  to  him,  and  he 
had  already  decided  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  diplomacy  and  become  instead  a  Pro* 
fessoratthe  University  of  Leipzig,  when 
the  July  Revolution  occurred  in  Paris 
and  led  to  disturbances  in  Saxony  which 
brought  about  the  Minister’s  dismissal, 
and  so  opened  the  way  for  Beust  to  the 
career  he  preferred.  He  soon  afterward 
entered  the  Minister’s  Department  at 
Dresden  as  a  probationer.  At  a  small 
German  Court  in  those  days  the  great 
things  of  life  were  the  punctilios  of  cere¬ 
mony.  Beust  was  once  sent  to  Munich, 
in  attendance  on  a  high  Court  official 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  solemn  mis¬ 
sion  of  carrying  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  the  heir  to  the  Saxon  throne  to  a  Ba¬ 
varian  princess.  It  was  before  railways, 
and  they  took  five  days  to  go  in  a  chaise 
and  four  from  Dresden  to  Munich,  and 
the  chief  insisted  that  they  should  travel 
in  a  dress  coat  and  a  silk  hat.  For  a 
few  years  after  1830  the  rigor  was  relaxed 
a  little,  and  guests  were  permitted  to 
come  to  Court  balls  in  trousers,  but  after 
this  marriage  severer  principles  prevailed 
again,  and  knee-breeches  were  the  only 
wear. 

“  On  this  subject,"  says  Beust.  "  I 
once  said  in  presence  of  the  Court  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  was  otherwise  my  friend, 

‘  What  a  good  time  that  was  when  we 
were  allowed  to  appear  at  Court  in 
trousers  ! '  He  flew  at  me  in  a  tower¬ 
ing  passion,  and  said — 

"  ‘  Trousers  !  I  gave  you  credit  for 
greatec  attachment  to  the  Royal 
Family  !’  " 

In  1836,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
Beust  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  Secretary  of 
Legation  ;  in  1838  he  was  translated  to 
the  same  post  in  Paris  ;  in  1841  he  was 
appointed  Charg6  d’ Affaires  at  Munich, 
in  1846  Resident  Minister  for  Saxony 
in  London,  and  in  1848  Envoy  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  so  that  he  had  already  very  varied 
as  well  as  considerable  experience  of 


affairs  when  he  was  summoned  in  1849 
to  be  Foreign  Minister  of  Saxony.  This 
office  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Saxon  independence  in  1866,  and 
then,  the  accidents  of  the  war  having 
thrown  him  into  Austria,  he  was  first  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Emperor  on  occasional 
missions,  and  then  appointed  Foreign 
Minister,  and  afterward  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire.  Being  a  foreigner  and  a 
Protestant,  his  appointment  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  much  jealousy  among  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  the  country  ;  and  though  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  popularity  in  Hungary  by 
the  concession  of  Home  Rule,  and  in 
Austria  by  the  abolition  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  he  was  eventually  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
and  to  resign  his  position  in  1871.  In 
consolation  the  Emperor  made  him  am¬ 
bassador  at  London,  but  the  same  in¬ 
trigues  seem  to  have  followed  him  there, 
and  in  1878  he  was  translated  to  the 
embassy  at  Paris,  much  to  his  own  dis¬ 
appointment  *'  All  the  charms  of 
Paris,"  he  writes  in  1879,  "  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  regretting  very  sincerely 
my  sweet  old  England.’  Remaining  in 
this  post  till  1882,  he  then  retired,  weary 
of  the  misrepresentation  by  which  he  was 
unremittingly  persecuted,  and  died 
peacefully  in  1884,  like  our  own  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  fainting  in  his  chair  and 
passing  away. 

It  was  in  1848,  while  Saxon  envoy  at 
Berlin,  that  Beust  first  met  his  future 
friend  and  enemy.  Prince  Bismarck,  then 
a  plain  squire,  known  merely  as  a  rough 
champion  of  anti-popular  views  in  the 
Landtag.  Bismarck  was  at  the  time 
staying  with  Savigny,  the  ftninent  jurist, 
and  one  morning  when  Beust  called  to 
see  Savigny,  Bismarck  came  into  the 
room  in  his  dressing  gown,  smoking  a 
long  pipe.  Their  conversation  turned 
on  the  news  just  received  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  R.  Blum  by  the  Austrian  author¬ 
ities  for  treason  ;  and  Beust  having 
maintained  that  the  execution  was  a  mis¬ 
take  politically,  Bismarck  immediately 
struck  in  with  the  words  : 

"You  are  entirely  wrong  ;  if  I  have 
an  enemy  in  my  power  I  roust  destrov 
him." 

Beust  adds,  "  I  have  remembered 
the  saying  more  than  once.’’  In  that 
story  we  have  the  two  men  well  rep¬ 
resented  before  us,  the  constitutional 
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statesman  on  the  one  hand,  who  would 
win  opinion  over,  and  the  authoritative 
statesman,  who  would  drive  it  by  force. 
They  were  different  by  nature  and  their 
duties  led  them  into  antagonism,  but 
nothing  seems  to  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  the  common  description  of 
Beust  as  being  animated  by  envy  and 
hatred  toward  his  more  successful  rival. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  speaks  of  him 
in  'terms  of  personal  liking  ;  and  while 
acknowledging  that  his  opposition  to 
Gortschakoff  was  personal  as  well  as 
political,  he  says  that  his  relations  with 
Prince  Bismarck  were  always  sympa* 
thetic.  They  were  never  more  so  than 
at  Gastein  just  before  Beust's  downfall 
in  I  Syr.  He  says  he  found  Bismarck 
one  of  the  most  charming  companions  he 
ever  met,  and  that  his  ideas  are  not  more 
original  than  his  expression  of  them. 
One  of  the  stories  he  tells  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  is  very  amusing.  Bismarck  asked 
him  one  day,  “  What  do  you  do  when 
you  are  angry  ?”  adding,  **  I  suppose 
you  do  not  get  angry  so  often  as  I  do.” 

”  ‘  I  get  angry,  was  my  answer’  (to 
tell  the  story  in  Beust’s  own  words) — 
‘  I  get  angry  with  the  stupidity  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  not  with  its  malignity.’ 

”  *  Do  you  not  find  it  a  great  relief,’ 
he  asked,  ‘  to  smash  things  when  you 
are  in  a  passion  ?  One  day  I  was  over 
there,’  pointing  to  the  windows  of  the 
Emperor’s  apartments  opposite,  ‘  and  I 
got  into  a  violent  rage.  On  leaving  I 
shut  the  door  violently  and  the  key  re¬ 
mained  in  my  hand.  I  went  to  Lehn- 
dorf’s  room  and  threw  the  key  into  the 
basin,  which  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  ”  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  **  are  you  ill  ?  ”  ‘‘I  was  ill,”  I 

replied.  "  but  now  I  am  quite  well 
•»»##» 
again. 

Another  story  of  this  Gastein  meeting 
is  excellent  A  dinner  was  given  to  the 
two  Chancellors  by  a  certain  Herr  Christ 
who  was  a  friend  of  Bismarck’s  in  his 
Frankfort  days,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  dinner  the  host  said  to  Bismarck  in 
a  strong  Frankfort  accent,  ”  Tell  me 
why  did  you  not  go  to  Vienna  in  1866  ? 
You  were  always  telling  us  in  Frankfort 
that  the  happiest  moment  of  your  life 
would  be  when  you  were  making  your 
triumphal  entry  into  Vienna  !” 

Bismarck  must  have  been  strongly 


tempted  to  smash  things  on  hearing  this 
awkward  question,  but  apparently  he 
contained  himself.  At  Gastein  Bismarck 
confided  to  Beust  a  little  secret  very 
characteristic  of  the  man.  They  were 
talking  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  Bismarck  looks 
on  as  the  greatest  personal  triumph  of 
his  career,  because  in  it  he  outwitted 
Denmark,  outwitted  Austria,  outwitted 
all  Europe. 

”  What  if  the  Danes  had  refused  to 
fight  ?”  asked  Beust. 

”  I  had  taken  precautions  against 
that,”  was  the  answer  of  the  man  that 
never  knew  scruple.  “  I  made  the  Cab¬ 
inet  of  Copenhagen  believe  that  England 
had  threatened  us  with  active  interven¬ 
tion,  if  hostilities  should  be  opened,  al¬ 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  England  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.”  Well  might  Lord 
Clarendon  say,  as  he  once  said  to  Beust 
during  the  negotiations  about  this  very 
Schleswig-Holstein  business,  ”  Je  ne 
veux  plus  jamais  rien  avoir  i  faire  avec 
cet  homme  sans  foi,  ni  loi,  qui  s’appelle 
M.  de  Bismarck.” 

Beust’s  own  character  was  the  very 
opposite  of  his  greater  rival’s.  He  was 
singularly  honest — what  we  call  straight 
— in  his  public  policy,  as  much  as  in  pri¬ 
vate  transactions  ;  and  if  he  had  none  of 
the  other’s  demonic  force,  he  had  genu¬ 
ine  insight  and  capacity,  a  marked  love 
of  moderation,  and  rare  evenness  of 
temper. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  business 
brought  Beust  to  England  in  1864  as 
representative  of  the  German  Confedera¬ 
tion  at  the  London  Conference.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Confederation  ever  had 
a  representative,  and  also  the  last,  some 
wit  remarking  that  it  died  by  the  un¬ 
wonted  effort.  English  sympathies  were 
strongly  Danish,  and  Beust  found  him¬ 
self  coldly  received  everywhere  as  the 
representative  of  an  unpopular  power — 
everywhere  except  at  Osborne.  The 
Queen,  if  we  are  to  believe  Beust,  had 
views  of  her  own  on  the  subject,  left  her 
as  a  legacy  from  Prince  Albert,  and 
different  from  those  of  her  people,  of 
her  Ministers,  and  even  of  her  own  fam¬ 
ily.  She  received  him  accordingly  most 
graciously,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
l^ing  studiously  cold-shouldered  by 
”  the  Court  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne” 
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and  the  House  of  Cambridge,  and  treat* 
ed  with  open  rudeness  by  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day. 

All  this  was  changed  when  he  returned 
to  London  as  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
1871.  He  was  personally  most  popular 
in  all  circles  of  English  society,  as  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  friendly  nature  like  his  could 
not  help  being  ;  and  as  he  had  a  firm 
belief  that  the  external  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Austria  were  identical,  a  main 
object  of  his  official  labors  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries  as  would  lead,  if  not  to  a 
formal  alliance,  yet  to  a  friendly  under¬ 
standing  that  might  be  quite  as  useful. 
He  was  much  gratified  to  find  himself 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  when  the  Prince  returned 
from  his  visit  to  India,  Beust  composed 
a  waltz  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  which 
was  performed  at  the  next  State  Ball. 
This  was  not  his  first  attempt  at  musical 
composition  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  the 
piano,  and  often  composed  a  piece  for 
his  own  private  recreation  A  piano  al¬ 
ways  stood  in  the  room  beside  him  when 
he  was  at  work,  and  he  would  frequent¬ 
ly  stop  in  the  perusal  of  a  despatch  or 
the  preparation  of  a  speech,  and  rattle 
off  a  waltz  or  polka  on  the  piano.  He 
used  to  say  in  explanation  of  the  habit 
that  there  was  so  much  discord  in  poli¬ 
tics  that  one  must  introduce  a  little 
harmony  somehow.  The  tune  refreshed 
him,  and  he  would  then  proceed  with 
the  business  in  hand.  One  of  the  few 
men  in  London  whom  he  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  on  well  with  was  his  colleague. 
Count  Brunnow,  the  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  who  was  considered  a  great  ora¬ 
cle,  on  the  strength  apparently  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  an  extraordinary  stock 
of  diplomatic  reserve.  His  air  was  al¬ 
ways  “  I  could  an  if  I  would,"  and  he 
passed  for  a  personage,  while  he  was 
little  other  than  “  une  incapacity  m^- 
connue."  Count  Schouvaloff,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  went  to  consult  him  at  Darm¬ 
stadt  on  his  way  to  London,  and  said  to 
him  : 

"  Now  we  are  old  friends,  and  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  your  experience.  You  know  all 
about  England  ;  Lord  Derby  is  in 
power ;  pray  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  man 
IS  he  ?" 

“  Lord  Derby,”  replied  the  oracle, 
”  has  two  hundred  thousand  a  year/' 


'*  Indeed  ?”  said  Schouvaloff.  “  I 
am  glad  for  his  sake,  but  that  does  not 
interest  me  so  much  as  to  know  how 
best  to  deal  with  him." 

**  Well,  with  your  acuteness  you  will 
surely  know  how  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  has  two  hundred  thousand  a  year.” 

Not  a  word  more  could  be  extracted 
from  him.  If  he  had  wisdom,  he  was 
determined  it  should  die  with  him.  He 
could  be  obliging,  however,  when  the 
object  seemed  to  him  worthy.  He  once 
concealed  the  death  of  his  wife  for 
three  days  and  postponed  the  funeral 
by  keeping  the  body  in  ice,  in  order  that 
no  gloom  might  be  cast  upon  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  by 
any  appearance  of  mourning  at  the 
Russian  embassy. 

Beust  was  naturally  open  and  socia¬ 
ble,  and  never  thought  it  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  Chancellor  or  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  to  tread  nature  down  and  put  on 
an  atmosphere  of  exclusiveness  and  arti¬ 
ficial  reserve.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt 
that  not  the  least  fault  in  such  a  course 
is  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  in  our 
day.  He  always  contended  that  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  Austria  were  do¬ 
ing  themselves  irreparable  injury  by 
their  exclusiveness.  They  still  held  by 
the  theory  of  Windischgratz,  that  man¬ 
kind  began  with  the  baron.  They 
feared  the  contact  of  the  outer  world, 
he  said,  and  sought  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  it  as  one  protects  a  corpse 
from  the  outside  air.  But  if  they  could 
not  live  with  the  outside  world,  they 
must  simply  perish  like  everything  else 
in  nature.  If  they  chose,  they  might 
still  supply  leaders  who  would  be  will¬ 
ingly  followed,  but  they  must  no  longer 
fancy  themselves  the  whole  State  and 
nation.  Another  principle  of  Beust's 
was  that  a  party  leader  should  be  on 
constant  terms  of  free  personal  inter¬ 
communication  with  his  followers. 
When  he  was  Minister  at  Vienna  he 
never  allowed  difficulties  or  grievances 
to  filter  through  official  channels  before 
they  reached  him,  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  them  he  invited  those  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved  to  come 
and  discuss  the  subject  with  him  with¬ 
out  reserve.  "  for,’*^  says  he,  “  I  con¬ 
sidered  there  was  much  truth  in  the  old 
French  adage,  ‘  II  vaut  mieux  avoir  k 
faire  au  bon  Dieu  qu’avec  les  saints '  ; 
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and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  intermediaries  are  anything 
but  saintlike.”  When  he  became  am¬ 
bassador  in  London,  much  fault  was 
found  with  him  in  certain  quarters  in 
Vienna  for  departing  from  the  traditions 
of  his  office  and,  as  was  contended, 
compromising  its  dignity,  by  speaking 
and  even  presiding  at  public  dinners. 
Few  foreign  ambassadors  know  English 
enough  to  speak  at  a  public  dinner  if 
they  would,  but  when  they  do  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Beust,  and  still  more  of  some 
of  the  American  representatives  such  as 
Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  shows  that  they 
may  thereby  assist  essentially  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  the  nation  they 
represent  with  the  English  people. 

The  cavils  and  calumny  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  sadly  embittered  the  last  decade 
of  Beust’ s  life.  He  was  an  affectionate, 
sympathetic  nature,  who  could  not  live 
without  the  goodwill  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  it  wounded  him  sadly,  after  the  un¬ 
paralleled  popularity  he  enjoyed,  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  in  three  years  he  was  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  crowds  who  had  pressed  him 
with  their  “  Hochs,”  and  the  victim  of 
continual  misrepresentations  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  newspapers,  which  on  his  side  offi¬ 
cial  discretion  forbade  him  to  answer. 
In  1867  he  was  mobbed  in  the  street, 
out  of  sheer  gratitude  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Concordat,  and  Count  Taaffe, 
then  Minister  of  Police,  said  to  him,  "  I 
cannot  defend  you  against  the  love  of 
the  people  and  when  he  left  in  1871, 
he  had  difficulty  in  preventing  torchlight 
processions  and  other  tokens  of  spon¬ 
taneous  attachment.  Returning  in  1872 


he  was  already  forgotten  so  much,  that 
at  a  Mass  held  in  celebration  of  the  poet 
Grillparser  he  was  allowed  to  stand  all 
the  time,  nobody  showing  the  smallest 
inclination  to  make  way  for  him.  The 
fallen  Minister  experiences  more  broadly 
than  most  other  men  the  hollowness  of 
human  professions  of  friendship,  and 
Beust,  in  mentioning  a  remark  made  to 
him  by  Napoleon  the  Third,  that  it  was 
his  policy  to  have  as  few  enemies  as  pos¬ 
sible,  adds  that  he  himself  had  often 
thought  his  own  policy  ought  to  have  been 
to  have  had  as  few  friends  as  possible. 
Enemies,  he  is  tempted  to  say,  are  often 
better  than  friends  ;  they  never  disap¬ 
point,  they  are  not  exacting,  and  they 
are  sometimes  grateful  for  benefits  re¬ 
ceived.  His  experience  had  been  that 
of  the  Minister  in  Claretie’s  novel,  who 
saw  a  man  turning  away  from  him  in  a 
drawing-room,  whom  he  recognized  as 
having  been  one  of  his  most  assiduous 
suitors  in  his  days  of  power.  Going  up 
to  him  indignantly,  he  said,  ”  Sir,  when 
I  was  Minister  you  were  every  day  in 
the  ante- room.” 

”  But,"  said  the  other,  ”  I  am  there 
every  day  still.  ’* 

In  telling  the  story  Beust  adds,  ”  I 
have  never  received  such  an  answer,  but 
I  have  often  guessed  it.”  Into  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel  we  cannot  enter 
here,  for  that  would  necessarily  carry 
us  into  a  long  description  and  estimate 
of  his  political  work  ;  but  we  shall  all 
join  in  his  last  wish,  which  he  had  re¬ 
corded  on  his  tomb, ' '  Peace  to  his  ashes, 
justice  to  his  memory.”  —  J3ar^ 


THE  SERVICE  OF  MAN.* 
BY  P.  F.  WILLERT. 


A  FRIENDLY  reviewer  has  pronounced 
this  to  be  a  book  ”  essentially  for  the 
weak,”  since  it  will  deliver  those  whose 
intellectual  progress  has  advanced  be- 
vond  Christianity  from  unavailing  regrets 
for  what  they  have  left  behind  them, 
convincing  them  that  they  have  lost 
nothing,  and  proving  to  them  that  the 

*  Ah  Estay  toward  the  Religion  of  the  Future. 
By  T.  Cotter  Morrison.  K.  Paul,  Trench  A 
Co.,  1887. 


Christian  can  find  no  consolation  in  his 
faith,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  valuing  its 
moral  influence,  for  it  is,  ”  logically  re¬ 
garded,  conducive  to  an  immoral  theory 
and  practice  of  life.”* 

Possibly  Mr.  Morrison  might  do  him¬ 
self  the  injustice  to  acquiesce  in  this  de¬ 
scription  of  an  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  book,  which,  though  less  convincing 

*  “Vernon  Lee,”  in  Academy,  February  5, 
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on  these  points  than  his  reviewer  sup¬ 
poses,  contains  much  else  that  is  well 
worth  our  consideration. 

After  asserting  the  subjectivity  of  all 
truth — even  scientific  truths  only  exist 
when  and  so  long  as  they  are  recognized 
by  the  human  intellect ;  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Euclid  were  not  true  in  the  car¬ 
boniferous  era,  nor,  apparently,  the  law 
of  gravitation  before  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury — Mr.  Morrison  points  out  that 
while  scientific  truth,  once  enunciated, 
will  last  as  long  as  man's  understanding 
remains  what  it  is,  religious  truth  is  con¬ 
stantly  subject  to  evolution,  change,  and 
decay. 

Christianity  has  not  escaped  the  effect 
of  this  inevitable  mutability  ;  half  un¬ 
consciously  the  majority  of  educated 
men  have  lost  all  hold  of  their  old  faith, 
although  illogically  unwilling  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  it ;  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  present  anarchy  in 
thought  leads  to  anarchy  in  morals” — 
an  admission,  by  the  way,  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  pains  taken  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  chapter  to  show  that  our  morality 
has  improved  in  proportion  as  our  faith 
has  grown  weak,  and  that,  because  more 
sceptical,  we  are  better  than  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers. 

We  linger  on  the  borders  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  of  science,  regretting  the  con¬ 
solations  and  the  moral  teachings  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  we  should  hesitate  less  if  we  rec¬ 
ognized  how  small  a  solace  religion  has 
been  to  man,  how  ineffectual  an  aid  to 
right  conduct,  and  that  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  the  disappearance  of 
faith  from  the  world  will  endanger  mo¬ 
rality  ;  nay,  all  that  is  really  precious  in 
religion,  its  very  essence,  will  remain. 

For  the  essence  of  all  religion,  says 
Mr.  Morrison,  is  sacriBce,  and  he  indi¬ 
cates,  or  rather  suggests,  how,  as  man¬ 
kind  attained  to  worthier  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  nature,  the  sacrifice  of 
man’s  .own  baser  instincts  replaced  the 
propitiation  of  a  malevolent  or  jealous 
God  by  self-inflicted  sufferings  and  ma¬ 
terial  offerings.  ”  I  know,”  says  Solon 
in  Herodotus,  ”  that  the  Deity  is  alto¬ 
gether  malevolent  and  fond  of  trou¬ 
bling  yet  the  Jewish  prophet  had  al¬ 
ready  learned  that  Jehovah  desired  obe¬ 
dience  and  not  sacrifice. 

Christianity  taught  with  new  emphasis 
that  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  divine 


will  and  to  the  welfare  of  others  was  the 
service  most  pleasing  to  God.  And,  al¬ 
though  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church, 
if  not  in  the  Gospels  themselves,  faith 
was  insisted  upon  as  a  not  less  essential 
— our  author  maintains  as  a  far  more  es¬ 
sential — part  of  religion  than  charity, 
yet,  on  the  one  hand,  the  development, 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  the 
more  social  emotions,  and  of  greater 
susceptibility  to  the  pain  of  others,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  decay  of  religious 
belief — or,  at  any  rate,  a  less  lively  sense 
of  God’s  nearness  to  us — and  a  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  modified  con¬ 
ception  of  His  nature,  have,  even  in 
believers,  caused  greater  value  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  good  works,  and  especially  to 
such  good  works  as  alleviate  human 
suffering,  and  have  thrown  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  faith  into  the  background.  Zeal 
in  the  service  of  men  has  grown  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  belief  in  God  has  diminished  ; 
when,  therefore,  faith  shall  have  disap¬ 
peared,  not  only  will  this  service  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  it  will  be  pursued  in  a  more 
unselfish  spirit,  and  with  a  far  clearer 
insight ;  ”  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the 
postponing  of  self  to  others,  the  giving 
up  what  the  natural  man  loves  and 
values,  whether  possessions  or  cherished 
lusts,  is  so  little  restricted  to  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  a  God  or  gods,  that  it  may 
be  said  in  its  highest  form  to  be  unat¬ 
tainable  by  them” — since,  apparently, 
they  cannot  rid  their  minds  of  the  idea 
of  a  present  or  future  recompense,  al¬ 
though  St.  Paul  could  wish  that  he  were 
”  accursed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren.” 

And  under  the  guidance  of  science  we 
shall  serve  our  fellows  more  effectually 
as  well  as  more  unselfishly  :  ”  when  the 
mental  and  moral  qualities  of  men  are 
regarded  as  subject  in  common  with 
other  forms  of  life  to  the  law  of  hered¬ 
ity  and  variation,  their  cultivation  and 
improvement  will  be  conducted  on  the 
scientific  basis  which  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  such  striking  results  in  other  parts 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.” 

Having  all  of  us  become  reasonable 
evolutionists  and  determinists,  we  shall 
apply  ourselves  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  individual  and  of  society.  Our  in¬ 
dividual  nature  is  to  be  improved  by 
cultivating  our  bodies,  our  minds,  and 
our  feelings. 

As  for  our  bodies  we  already  pretty 
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well  know  what  we  ought  to  do,  if  we 
would  but  do  it,  and  Mr.  Monison  thinks 
iC  probable  that,  **  in  a  reformed  public 
opinion  of  the  future,  a  breakdown  in 
health,  when  obviously  caused  by  excess 
or  imprudence  or  culpable  ignorance, 
will  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  severely  punished  ’  ’ — a  hope 
which  does  not  seem  quite  consistent 
with  the  repudiation  elsewhere  of  the 
idea  of  moral  responsibility. 

The  improvement  of  the  mind — edu¬ 
cation — is  passed  over  with  a  warning 
against  specialism,  but  the  cultivation 
of  the  heart  and  feelings  is  discussed  at 
some  length. 

First  of  all  we  must  get  rid  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  notions  of  grace  and  free  will ; 
we  must  cease  to  believe  that  a  man  may 
become  good  in  a  moment  by  an  act  of 
God’s  mercy  or  of  his  own  volition. 
Would  the  farmer  take  due  pains  to  se¬ 
lect  and  cultivate  his  fields  if  he  believed 
their  produce  depended  not  on  the  nat* 
ural  fertility  and  subsequent  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  not  on  the  seed  and  the 
manure  employed,  but  on  the  chance  of 
the  season,  or  on  some  incalculable 
caprice  of  nature  which  might  produce 
the  finest  crops  on  the  most  barren  and 
neglected  land  ?  So  neither  shall  we 
cultivate  human  nature  intelligently  and 
perseveringly  until  we  recognize  that 
what  a  man  is  depends  entirely  on  his 
character — the  hereditary  and  other  ten¬ 
dencies  with  which  he  is  born — and  on 
his  training. 

This  view,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  moral  responsibility  ;  but 
so  much  the  better  for  society.  “  The 
sooner  it  is  perceived  that  bad  men  will 
be  bad,  do  what  we  will,  though,  of 
course,  they  may  be  made  less  bad,  the 
sooner  shall  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  welfare  of  society  demands  the 
suppression  or  elimination  of  bad  men, 
and  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  good 
only.'*  Mr.  Morrison  would  call  not 
sinners  but  the  righteous  to  repentance. 

This  is  what  we  do  in  every  other  de¬ 
partment.  We  do  not  cultivate  curs  and 
screws  and  low  breeds  of  cattle  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  keep  them  down  as  much 
as  we  can.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  gained  by 
disguising  the  fact  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  a  bad  heart,  and  no  substitute  for  a 
good  one.” 

In  short,  the  bad  are  to  be  deterred 


from  evil  action  by  being  got  rid  of ;  the 
good  are  to  be  stimulated  by  appeals  to 
their  sympathy  ;  ”  Sympathetic  natures 
recognize  the  claims  of  others,  and  are 
unhappy  if  they  do  not  pay  their  debt, 
do  not  do  their  duty.  ...  If  we  are 
wholly  selfish,  no  teaching  will  persuade 
us ;  if  we  are  generous,  loving,  and 
heroic,  we  move  toward  self-sacrifice  by 
a  natural  gravitation.” 

The  virtuous  man  is  he  who  takes 
pleasure  in  virtue  ;  only  because  a  man 
is  virtuous,  and  so  far  as  he  is  virtuous, 
will  his  virtue  bring  happiness  to  him. 
Those  people  are  happy  ”  who  have  one 
or  more  tastes,  inclinations,  or  passions 
so  strongly  marked  that  they  are  always 
ready  or  even  thirsting  for  their  gratifi¬ 
cation,  which  never  comes  amiss.”  The 
good  man  has  such  a  passion  for  virtu¬ 
ous  action,  and,  therefore,  he  is  happy  ; 
and  happier  than  the  sensualist  because 
the  satisfaction  of  his  passion  is  unac¬ 
companied  by  satiety  and  loses  none  of 
its  edge  by  indulgence.  Yet  he  does 
not  escape  the  universal  law  that  the 
gratification  of  the  passions  is  more  or 
less  attended  with  pain.  ”  Moralists 
have  been  so  set  upon  edification  that 
they  have  been  over-anxious  to  persuade 
men  of  the  desirability  of  virtue  by  ex¬ 
patiating  on  the  sweetness  of  its  pleas¬ 
ures,  that  virtuous  people  had  an  ample 
quid  pro  quo  for  their  virtue.  And  so 
they  have  at  times,  and  in  one  sense,  al¬ 
ways  ;  but  they  have  also  dark  and  bit¬ 
ter  moments  in  which  they  are  ready  to 
faint ;  doubts  within  and  dangers  with¬ 
out,  yea,  even  death  itself  in  isolated 
desolation,  when  all  forsake  them  and 
flee  ;  when  the  hero  has  nothing  to  turn 
to  but  his  own  heroic  heart.  ”  So,  then, 
it  would  seem  that  no  more  certain  con¬ 
solations  are  to  be  derived  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  man  than  from  the  service  of 
God.  But,  continues  Mr.  Morrison,  we 
cling  to  religion  ;  and,  even  when  we 
have  lost  our  own  faith,  shrink  from  dis¬ 
turbing  that  of  others,  for  no  reason  so 
much  as  because  we  believe  that  if  God 
did  not  exist.  He  would  have,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  morality,  to  be  invented.  This 
is  a  mischievous  delusion,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  undertakes  to  show  that  Christian 
doctrine  would  seem,  d  priori,  unlikely 
to  promote  morality.  * 

It  insists  on  faith  rather  than  on  good 
works.  ”  Man  may  injure  his  fellows  in 
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their  most  vital  interests,  he  may  rob, 
murder,  go  through  the  foulest  kennels 
of  iniquity,  there  shall  not  remain  in 
God’s  book  a  single  charge  against  his 
soul  provided  he  looks  to  the  bleeding 
I.amb.”  By  teaching  that  repentance 
and  lively  faith  in  Christ,  even  in  the 
last  hour  of  life,  will  suffice  to  salvation, 
it  has  blinded  men  to  the  danger  of  form¬ 
ing  evil  habits,  for  the  sinner  by  an  act 
of  faith,  and  by  God’s  grace,  may  at  any 
moment  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  saints  ; 
while,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  if 
we  are  taught  that  the  thief  who  turned 
to  Christ  on  the  Cross,  that  the  laborer 
hired  at  the  eleventh  hour,  are  rewarded 
not  less  than  those  who  have  borne  the 
heat  and  toil  of  the  day,  or  who  have 
earned  the  martyr’s  death  by  a  devotion 
only  inferior  to  that  of  their  Master,  we 
shall  be  sorely  tempted  to  stand  aloof  till 
the  end  of  the  day,  to  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  the  wages  of  mammon  before  we 
turn  to  a  God  who  gratefully  accepts  so 
tardy  a  service. 

“  If  Christian  priests  could  have  said 
to  men — it  matters  not  how  sorry  you 
are  for  having  done  amiss,  you  must 
smart  for  it  all  the  same,  they  would 
have  had  a  powerful  lever  to  keep  men 
in  the  right  way.”  Though,  even  then 
they  would  have  been  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  of  the  remoteness  of  their  sanc¬ 
tions.  Heaven  and  hell  are  a  long  way 
off,  and  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  ap¬ 
peals  only  to  the  tender  and  the  imagi¬ 
native,  while  the  standard  proposed  is 
so  exalted  that  instead  of  attracting  the 
ordinary  person  to  aim  at  reaching  it,  it 
discourages  and  repels  him.  But,  surely 
Mr.  Morrison  is  misled  by  the  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Faith 
and  Justification  in  theological  litera¬ 
ture.  Must  not  any  impartial  student 
of  the  New  Testament  admit  that,  even 
if  to  save  man,  and  not  to  improve  his 
morality,  was  the  primary  object  of 
Christijinity,  it  has  none  the  less  em¬ 
phatically  insisted  on  morality  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation  ?  The  believer’s  past 
life,  it  is  true,  is  immaterial,  but  when 
once  he  has  turned  to  Christ,  when  once 
he  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  he 
must  not  look  back,  he  must  strive  to 
put  away  his  unrighteousness,  or  his 
faith  will  avail  him  little.  Not  only  St. 
James  says,  '*  Thou  believest ;  thou 
doest  well :  the  devils  also  believe  and 
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tremble”  ;  but  St.  Paul,  whose  epistles 
are  the  source  of  that  doctrine  to  which 
Mr.  Morrison  objects,  exclaims, 
”  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  1 
could  move  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity” — i.e.,  a  truly  unselfish  spirit — 
”  I  am  nothing.”  And  Mr.  Spurgeon 
might  justly  maintain  that  his  promises 
of  equal  joy  to  saint  and  repentant  sin¬ 
ner  are  no  encouragement  to  sin,  since 
the  repentance  which  alone  could  merit 
such  reward  implies  the  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  sin.  But,  Mr.  Morrison 
objects,  the  doctrine  that  at  any  moment 
a  man  may  change  his  life  and  break  the 
bondage  of  inveterate  habit  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  comparatively  unimportant  whether 
and  how  such  habits  are  formed  ;  it  en¬ 
courages  men  to  believe  that  they  may 
act  with  injustice  and  sensuality,  yet  in 
the  end  be  neither  unjust  nor  sensual — 
a  foolish  and  deadly  delusion,  yet  to  this 
objection  a  Christian  apologist  might 
reply  in  our  author’s  own  words  :  ”  Even 
an  inveterate  habit  may  be  broken  by  a 
gust  of  passion,  or  a  permanent  mood  of 
profound  emotion.  .  .  .  Ardent  love, 
gratitude,  veneration  for  Christ,  when 
kindled,  are  able  to  snap  the  chain  of 
habit,  and  sometimes  to  prevent  their 
being  welded  together  again.”  While 
from  the  time  that  the  parable  of  the 
foolish  virgins  was  spoken,  Christian 
teachers  have  never  failed  to  insist  on 
the  peril  of  delay  in  working  out  our  sal¬ 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  ”  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

Mr.  Morrison  takes  Christianity  as 
elaborated  by  a  long  succession  of  the¬ 
ologians  into  a  logical  system,  and  to  it 
many  of  his  objections,  no  doubt,  ap¬ 
ply  ;  but  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  to  the  popular  religion  which  has 
influenced  men’s  hearts  rather  than  their 
minds,  which  generations  have  learned  at 
their  mother’s  knees,  they  do  not  apply. 

Unless  the  promise  of  pardon  had  been 
extended  to  the  contrite  sinner  there 
would  be  no  answer  possible  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison’s  complaint,  that  the  ideal  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  pitched  so  high  as  to  repel  men 
by  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  to  at¬ 
tain  to  it.  Who  would  not  despair  if  a 
strict  account  were  indeed  to  be  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Omniscient  Judge  for 
every  idle  word  and  thought  ?  Surely  if 
here  and  there  some  few  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  linger  on  in  sin  by  the  re- 
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flection  that,  at  the  last  moment,  when 
indulgence  has  lost  its  zest,  when  only 
the  husks  remain,  the  fatted  calf  still 
awaits  the  repentant  prodigal,  a  far 
greater  number  have  found  in  the  prom* 
ise  of  forgiveness  the  hope  which  has  in¬ 
spired  them  with  the  strength  to  cast 
away  the  chains  ot  degrading  habit, 
and  to  escape  from  the  utter  wretch* 
lessness  of  unclean  living. " 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Christianity  that  it 
bids  us  to  strive  to  attain  to  the  very 
highest  perfection,  for  surely  he 

who  aimeth  at  a  star. 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  who  means  a  tree. 

While,  at  the  srmc  time,  it  recognizes 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  en¬ 
courages  us  by  the  promise  of  pardon  to 
new  struggles  after  our  failures  and  our 
falls. 

But  experience,  so  Mr.  Morrison  main¬ 
tains,  confirms  his  d  priori  deduction, 
that  Christian  doctrine  is  not  favorable 
to  the  moral  progress  of  the  mass  of 
mankind.  “  Taking  them  broadly,  the 
ages  of  faith  were  emphatically  ages  of 
crime,  of  gross  and  scandalous  wicked¬ 
ness,  of  cruelty,  and,  in  a  word,  of  im¬ 
morality  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  recede  backward  from  the 
present  age  and  return  into  the  ages  of 
faith,  we  find  that  the  crime  and  the  sin 
become  denser  and  blacker.”  The 
England  of  the  Regency  or  of  Queen 
Anne  was  less  sceptical,  yet  coarser  and 
more  immoral  than  the  England  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
age  were  bigoted,  yet  licentious  ;  Spain 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  even 
more  orthodox  and  more  corrupt  than 
France ;  in  Calvinist  Scotland  gross¬ 
ness,  cruelty,  and  profligacy  co-existed 
with  extraordinary  religious  fervor. 
Even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
sway  of  the  Church  was  most  undis¬ 
puted,  the  clergy  were  often  immoral, 
and  the  religious  houses  sinks  of  iniquity. 

But  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
gauge  the  comparative  immorality  of 
different  periods.  The  coarse  and  open 
vice,  the  brutality  of  a  rude  age,  are 
more  obvious  and  more  repulsive,  but 
not  more  vicious  and  more  fatal  to  moral 
growth  than  the  refined  corruption,  the 
■elfish  indulgence  of  a  more  civilized 
generation.  Satirists  and  moralists  dwell 


on  what  is  evil,  rather  than  on  what  is 
good ;  historians  chronicle  striking 
crimes  rather  than  every-day  virtues. 
Conclusions  drawn  from  literature  are 
fallacious  unless  we  know  for  what  pub* 
lie  authors  wrote,  and  what  were  the 
accepted  canons  of  taste.  He  would  be 
much  misled  who  should  base  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  morality  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  on  a  comparison  of  the  dramatists 
of  the  Restoration  with  those  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  ;  or  his  estimate  of  the 
state  of  society  in  Paris  and  London,  at 
the  present  day,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
contemporary  French  and  English  novels 
and  comic  papers. 

But  let  us  grant  that  our  morals  have 
improved  while  our  faith  has  declined. 
How  is  it  shown  that  the  one  phenome¬ 
non  is  the  cause  of  the  other  ? 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  English 
people  were  coarser  and  less  decent  in 
their  lives  and  manners  than  they  are  in 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  were  they 
more  religious  ? 

Is  not  the  improved  moral  feeling  of 
the  present  day  largely  due  to  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  movement,  and  to  the  subsequent 
reawakening  of  the  English  Church  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  ? 

Certainly,  when  the  invading  barba¬ 
rians  absorbed  the  corrupt  remnants  of 
Graeco- Latin  civilization,  morally  as  well 
as  intellectually,  the  state  of  Europe  was 
deplorable.  Yet,  surely  it  might  be 
maintained  that,  not  only,  as  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  allows,  was  it  the  Church  which 
alone  prevented  the  complete  extinction 
of  the  flickering  torch  of  civilization,  but 
also  that  men  were  then  immoral,  not 
because,  but  in  spite  of,  their  religion, 
and  that  if  since  the  sixth  century  the 
moral  progress  of  Europe  has,  in  some 
measure,  kept  pace  with  that  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  culture,  this  has  been  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  Christianity. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  men  were 
coarse,  cruel  and  licentious  because  they 
were  barbarians,  living  brutal  and  vio¬ 
lent  lives,  not  because  they  were  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  Atonement,  and  in  salvation 
by  faith.  The  Church  never  wearied 
of  inculcating  a  higher  morality,  and 
produced,  even  in  the  darkest  times,  as 
Mr.  Morrison  would  allow,  men  in  whose 
lives  that  morality  was  embodied. 

By  degrees  this  teaching  told.  The 
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France  of  St.  Lewis  was  better  than  the 
Gaul  of  Trede^onde  and  Brunehaut,  the 
Rome  of  Innocent  III.  than  the  Rome 
of  John  XII.  The  fifteenth  century,  it 
is  true,  was  a  period  of  coarseness, 
cruelty  and  cynical  profligacy  ;  but  then 
it  was  most  certainly  not  a  period  of  re¬ 
ligious  fervor.  But  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was,  says  Mr.  Morrison,  a  time  of 
intense  religious  excitement,  when  men 
fought,  suffered  and  persecuted  for  their 
faith — and  we  find  great  immorality  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Certainly  we 
do,  yet  there  is  none  the  less  a  marked 
improvement  on  the  preceding  age.  If 
the  shameless  court  of  the  Valois  was  in 
many  respects  little  better  than  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  it  was  at  least  redeemed  by 
the  presence  of  a  few  righteous  souls,  of 
some  characters  nobler  and  purer  than 
any  the  previous  century  had  seen.  But 
religion  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  misdeeds  of  a  court  in  which  women 
such  as  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  Catherine 
de*  Medici  reigned  supreme,  which  was 
distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
indifference  in  matters  of  religion,  except 
where  it  was  supposed  that  political  in¬ 
terests  were  involved. 

In  truth  there  are  two  divergent  ten¬ 
dencies  traceable  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  the  one,  religious  ;  the  other  mak¬ 
ing  for  indifference  and  incredulity.  In 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  revived 
religious  fervor,  which  was  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  counter  Ref¬ 
ormation,  as  well  as  of  the  Reformation, 
was  most  undoubtedly  accompanied  by 
a  general  improvement  in  puUic  moral¬ 
ity,  while  by  its  influence  on  nobler  char¬ 
acters  it  produced  saints  and  heroes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  minds, 
and  those  often  the  most  cultivated,  the 
study  and  admiration  of  antiquity  en¬ 
gendered  indifference  to  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion,  while  the  schism  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  was  an  additional  stumbling-block 
to  tho;e  already  inclined  to  doubt  or  in¬ 
credulity  :  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  are 
as  characteristic  of  their  age  as  S.S. 
Theresa  and  Carlo  Borromeo,  as  Bexa 
and  Jeanne  d’Albret. 

“  But,”  says  Mr.  Morrison,  “  what 
country  was  more  religious  than  Spain  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  yet  how 
dissolute  was  Spanish  society  !”  To 
which  it  might  be  replied  that,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  religious  enthu¬ 


siasm  of  the  Spaniards  had  greatly 
cooled,  though  orthodoxy  was  still  a 
proof  of  right  thinking,  and  of  blood  un¬ 
mixed  with  Moorish  or  Jewish  taint. 

The  great  importance  attached  to 
orthodoxy  and  to  the  punctual  observ¬ 
ance  of  religious  offices  made  these  ap¬ 
pear  the  essential  part  of  religion  ;  thus, 
and  also  by  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
the  Church  possessed  a  treasure  of  good 
works,  out  of  which  she  could  supply  the 
wants  of  her  faithful  children,  and  by 
countenancing  such  fables  as  those  quot¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Morrison  from  Alfonso  de' 
Liguori — stories  surpassed  by  many 
others  in  the  Miracles  of  tht  Virgin,  and 
other  collections — Catholicism  surren¬ 
dered  the  arms  by  which  it  might  success¬ 
fully  have  combated  the  licentiousness 
natural  to  an  aristocracy  excluded  from 
all  active  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  without  education,  and  idle  both 
by  necessity  and  choice. 

All  again  must  acknowledge  that  there 
was  much  immorality  in  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  that  public  opinion 
was  very  tolerant  of  that  immorality  ;  but 
probably  Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  French  literature  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
would  allow  that  the  reformation  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  imperfect  though  it 
was,  which  took  place  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not 
without  its  effects  on  morality.  The 
efforts  of  the  Fran9ois  de  Sales,  the  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Pauls,  the  B^rulles,  the  Char- 
pentiers,  the  Duvergier  de  Haurennes 
bore  some  fruit. 

As  to  what  he  says  about  the  profli¬ 
gacy  combined  with  religious  zeal  of  the 
Scotch,  Mr.  Morrison  answers  himself, 
as  he  not  unfrequently  does,  a  proof  of 
no  ordinary  candor  :  “  The  Scottish  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  in 
that  stage  of  semi-barbarism  in  which  no 
moral  principle  is  able  to  take  a  firm 
hold.  Only  the  slow  growth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  industry  can  civilize  such  a 
people.” 

Mr.  Morrison  finds  further  evidence 
of  the  baneful  influence  of  Christianity 
on  morals  in  the  irregular  lives  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  frequent  disorders 
which  occurred  in  religious  houses  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
true  cause  of  these  scandals  was  the  im- 
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position  of  a  rule,  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
prevent  the  secularization  of  the  Church, 
but  repugnant  to  human  nature,  and 
especially  so  at  a  time  when  men’s  pas¬ 
sions  were  violent,  and  their  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  but  little  cultivated. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  in  endeavoring  to  controvert  in  a 
few  pages  Mr.  Morrison’s  view  of  what 
historv  teaches  to  be  the  effect  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  assertions  must  take  the 
place  of  the  evidence  which  he  and  the 
reader  might  justly  expect.  But  even  if 
the  whole  of  his  case  against  Christianity 
De  granted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what 
way  the  Religion  of  the  Future  will  have 
any  advantage  over  the  Religion  of  the 
Past ;  whether  in  affording  consolation 
in  the  troubles  of  life,  or  in  assisting 
men  to  live  more  virtuously. 

The  service  of  man,  as  Mr.  Morrison 
points  out  in  a  passage  we  have  already 
quoted,  no  more  insures  the  inward  peace 
and  contentment  of  its  votaries  than  does 
the  service  of  God. 

But  surely,  when  dwelling  on  the  per¬ 
plexity  and  the  spiritual  difficulties  of 
believers,  Mr.  Morrison  shuts  his  eyes 
to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  they  have 
at  other  times  found  in  their  religion. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  saints  alone  who  have 
actually  attained  to  that  "  peace  of  God 
that  passeth  all  understanding” ;  but  mill¬ 
ions  of  the  average  of  mankind,  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  have  sought  and 
found  solace  in  a  faith,  even  in  a  weak 
and  intermittent  faith,  in  their  Heavenly 
Father  ;  instinctively,  almost  every  one — 

When  death,  disease,  or  sorrow  strike  him 
Inclines  to  think  there  is  a  God,  or  something 
very  like  him, 

and  is  comforted  by  that  belief.  In  so 
doing  men  may  be  unreasonable,  illogi¬ 
cal,  what  you  will,  but  none  the  less 
their  religion  is  a  consolation  to  them, 
and  this  is  all  we  are  concerned  to  main¬ 
tain. 

But  besides  being  made  more  happy 
by  the  new  religion  than  by  the  old,  we 
are  told  that  we  shall  be  made  better. 
Alas  !  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  con¬ 
clusion  rests  on  no  very  cogent  demon¬ 
stration. 

As  for  those  who  are  already  good, 
the  saints,  as  we  may  call  them,  Mr. 
Morrison  would  apparently  allow  that 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  become  better 


by  stripping  off  their  religion.  ”  Neu¬ 
tral  and  injurious  in  politics,  favorable 
and  stimulating  in  the  region  of  specu¬ 
lative  thought,  its  influence  on  the  spir¬ 
itual  side  of  characters  naturally  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  its  action  has  been  transcend¬ 
ent,  overpowering  and  unparalleled. 

.  .  .  The  true  Christian  saint,  though 
a  rare  phenomenon,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  to  be  witnessed  in  the  moral 
world  :  so  lofty,  so  pure,  so  attractive, 
that  he  ravishes  men’s  souls  into  oblivion 
of  the  patent  and  general  fact  that  he  is 
an  exception  among  thousands.”  But 
he  maintains  that  while,  as  things  now 
are,  men  of  the  peculiar  and  rare  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  character  alone  capable  of 
being  thus  stimulated  by  Christianity, 
must  necessarily  be  very  few  ;  if  our  race 
were  cultivated  on  rational  principles,  to 
produce  men  capable  of  discharging  the 
highest  functions  of  humanity,  as  we 
cultivate  race-horses  and  graybounds  for 
speed,  cart-horses  for  strength,  and 
sheep  for  their  wool,  such  examples  of 
human  perfection  would  be  more  fre¬ 
quent.  Moreover,  although  Christian 
saints  have  been  generally  eager  to  alle¬ 
viate  human  suffering,  their  efforts  have 
been  diverted  by  their  creed  from  the  best 
means  of  benefiting  their  fellow-men  : 
believing  the  evil  which  they  see  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  a  mechanism  devised  by 
omniscient  benevolence,  and  thus  to  be 
directly  inflicted  for  some  mysterious 
purpose  by  the  Divine  will,  they  have 
been  deterred  from  attacking  physical, 
social,  and  moral  evil  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way,  from  inquiring  into  and  re¬ 
moving  the  conditions  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  and 
breeding  from  men  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ities  which  we  value,  as  we  cultivate 
races  of  animals,  it  seems  over-sanguine 
to  expect  that  more  than  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  highest  and  most  unsel¬ 
fish  natures  will,  for  a  long  time,  be 
capable  of  that  perfect  altruism,  that 
sympathy  for  others,  at  once  emotional 
and  rational,  which  is  in  the  future  to 
replace  the  very  complex  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  motive  to  right  action. 
Christianity  tells  us  to  serve  our  fellow- 
man  from  love  to  God,  from  love  to 
them,  from  love  also,  it  must  be  allowed, 
to  ourselves ;  Altruism  appeals  to  a 
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much  smaller  part  of  our  nature,  to  the 
sympathetic  only,  with  overwhelming 
force,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  few  in 
whom  that  part  predominates,  but  it  can 
have  little  influence  over  the  average 
man. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that,  as  we  pro¬ 
gress  in  civilization  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  we  shall  become  more  and  more 
prone  to  unselfish  action. 

Complete  forgetfulness  of  self,  which 
Mr.  Morrison  considers  the  most  perfect 
unalloyed  altruism,  is  not  confined  to 
the  “  higher  races,”  nor  to  the  most  ed¬ 
ucated  members  of  those  races.  What 
are  the  examples  given  by  him  ?  The 
mother  who  sacrifices  her  health  to  her 
sick  child  ;  the  miner  who  surrenders 
his  chance  of  safety  to  his  married  mate  ; 
the  surgeon  who  devotes  his  life  to  save 
his  patient.  Surely  it  may  reasonably 
be  maintained  that  the  performance  of 
such  acts  depends  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature,  a  su* 
premacy  which  is  endangered  and  not 
confirmed  by  education  and  by  habits  of 
self-analysis. 

We  may,  indeed,  hope  that  no  educa¬ 
tion,  no  growth  of  the  logical  faculties 
will  weaken  the  impulse  of  maternal 
love,  but  certainly  it  is  in  the  ruder  ages 
and  among  lower  races  that  we  find  the 
most  complete  oblivion  of  self,  alternat¬ 
ing,  it  is  true,  as  the  mood  varies,  with 
the  most  complete  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others.  An  old  dog  monkey  will  face 
death  to  save  the  young  and  the  helpless 
under  his  charge.  Negro  slaves  have 
again  and  again  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
rescue  their  masters  from  the  vengeance 
of  their  revolted  fellows.  The  Persian 
nobles,  who  one  by  one  leaped  overboard 
to  lighten  Xerxes’  ship  ;  the  slaves  of 
Otho,  who  slew  themselves  in  grief  for 
their  master’s  fate,  are  not  likely  to  find 
imitators  among  the  courtiers  of  modern 
princes ;  nor  is  even  Mr.  Morrison’s 
altruistic  miner  a  product  of  the  highest 
culture.  * 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  as  we  become 
more  civilized  we  become  more  humane  ; 
the  sight  of  suffering  irks  us  ;  the  thought 
that  others  are  starving  and  wretched 
disturbs  the  comfortable  ease,  to  enjoy 
which  is  more  and  more  the  aim  of  the 
majority  ;  but  this  vague  unrest— itself, 
perhaps,  the  lingering  effect  of  Christian 
teaching,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
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unknown  to  the  ancients — is  no  more  a 
sufficient  motive  to  good  conduct,  than 
the  ”  mildly  bad  conscience,”  which,  as 
Mr.  Morrison  says,  is  aroused  by  the 
denunciations  of  their  sins,  heard  by  a 
Christian  congregation  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day  from  their  preacher. 

Happiness,  says  Mr.  Morrison,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  gratification  of  a  strong 
passion  or  taste — the  good  man  has  such 
a  passion  for  virtue,  and  finds  pleasure 
in  gratifying  it  ;  but  the  average  man 
has  no  such  passion.  Other  passions  he 
has,  or  at  any  rate  may  have,  and  what 
motive  can  be  suggested  to  deter  him 
from  seeking  in  their  gratification  the 
only  happiness  of  which  he  is  capable  ? 

Disguise  it  as  we  will,  is  not  pleasure, 
happiness,  the  universal  motive,  the  final 
end  of  all  action  ?  Allege,  then,  as  an 
inducement  to  virtue,  the  pleasure  which 
satisfied  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men 
will  cause  us  to  feel  when  laboring  to 
secure  their  welfare  and  hastening  the 
perfection  of  the  race  by  the  sacrifice  of 
our  own  selfish  gratifications.  Will  not 
the  average  man  reply — like  the  murder¬ 
ess  in  M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  novel  La 
Morte^  to  her  positivist  and  philanthropic 
uncle — ”  Really,  these  pleasures  don’t 
attract  me.  1  assure  you,  I  have  not 
the  smallest  wish  to  subject  myself  to 
privations,  restraints,  and  sacrifices,  in 
order  that  I  may  prepare  for  the  benefit 
of  future  humanity  a  state  of  happiness 
and  perfection  which  I  am  not  to  share, 
a  paradise  into  which  I  may  not  enter.’  ’ 

The  Service  of  Man  aims  at  objects 
too  abstract  and  remote  for  the  desire 
of  securing  them,  unsupported  by  other 
motives,  to  prevail  in  moments  of 
temptation  over  selfish  impulse  and  pas¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Morrison  seems  to  expect  a  closer 
logical  connection  than  is  usually  found 
between  men’s  beliefs  and  their  actions  ; 
he  overrates  the  power  of  the  reason, 
and  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  sophistry  of  passion.  Hence,  for 
instance,  he  thinks  it  necessary'  to  find 
in  the  doctrine  they  profess  a  logical 
justification  for  the  immorality  of  Chris¬ 
tian  believers.  Surely  men  are  far  less 
rational  than  he  supposes,  they  are  even 
capable  of  being  simultaneously  influ¬ 
enced  by  motives  which  logically  would 
seem  to  exclude  each  other  ;  is  it  not, 
then,  foolish  to  deprive  them  of  any 
44 
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motive  to  right  action,  because  it  may 
not  seem  altogether  consistent  with  an¬ 
other,  which,  to  us,  appears  more  valu¬ 
able  ?  May  not  we  insist  upon  the  one 
without  attacking  the  other  ?  But  this 
is  a  question  hardly  to  be  discussed  in  a 
few  lines. 

As  for  the  influence  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Future  on  the  bad,  the  question  ap¬ 
pears  to  Mr.  Morrison  to  be  hardly  worth 
considering.  There  is  no  cure  for  a  bad 
heart,  and  he  would  altogether  banish 
these  incurables  from  the  world,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  prevent  them  from  contin¬ 
uing  their  worthless  and  mischievous 
kind.  With  all  our  hearts.  But  how  is 
this  amputation  of  the  diseased  parts  of 
the  social  body  to  be  effected  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  does  not  say.  He  has 
unfortunately  been  prevented  from  in¬ 
dicating,  even  in  outline,  how  he  would 
organize  his  Republic  ;  how  a  despotism 
is  to  be  established  and  maintained,  wise 
and  powerful  enough  to  exercise  over 
the  breeding  and  education  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  a  control  which  would  leave  as  little 
free  play  to  individual  choice  and  in¬ 
clination  as  was  to  be  permitted  in  the 
Platonic  State. 

In  bis  Preface  he  appears  to  look  for¬ 
ward  with  gloomy  forebodings  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  industrial  and  economical  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  which  he  believes  to  be  im¬ 
pending  ;*  although  he  generally,  in 


*  Mr.  Cotter  Morrison  is  generally  so  well 
informed  that  if,  as  we  hope,  he  hereafter 
sketches  the  future  social  and  economic  evolu¬ 
tions.  be  will  probably  have  found  time  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies  of  political  economy  a  little 
farther.  In  which  case  he  will  doubtless 
abandon  the  often  exposed  fallacy  of  a  “  glut 
of  commodities,”  i.e.  of  the  production  of 
much  wealth  being  in  itself  an  evil,  irrespective 
of  the  question  of  distribution.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  will  answer  the  question  he  propounds. 
Why  have  not  ivory,  whalebone,  and  oysters 
become  cheaper,  if  the  general  fall  in  prices  is 
due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  ?  Of  course, 
because  there  are  fewer  whales,  elephants,  and 
oysters,  while  the  number  of  people  having  an 
effectual  demand  for  ivory,  whalebone,  and 
oysters  has  increased.  If  gold  had  not  been 
appreciated,  the  price  of  these  articles  would 
have  risen  proportionately  higher,  ceteris  pari¬ 
bus,  owing  to  the  diminished  supply  ;  oysters. 


common  with  other  evolutionists,  pro¬ 
claims  his  faith  in  progressive  improve¬ 
ment.  As  if  the  survival  of  the  Attest 
implied  the  survival  of  the  best,  an  un¬ 
reasonable  assumption,  seeing  that  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  may  be  such 
as  to  favor  the  lower  and  less  perfect 
organism.  Of  what  proAt  are  eyes  to  a 
Ash  that  lives  in  the  dark,  or  bright 
colors  to  a  flower  that  does  not  feel  the 
want  of  insect  society  ? 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  these  re¬ 
marks  has  not  been  to  touch  upon  those 
points  which  would  be  most  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  a  Christian  apolo¬ 
gist,  but  rather  to  justify  his  opinion  that 
there  is  little  in  this  book  tending  to 
the  ediAcation  and  comfort  of  a  sceptic, 
who  looks  back  wth  regret  to  a  religion 
which  he  can  no  longer  hold,  and  with 
misgivings  to  a  future  in  which  he  can 
see  no  promise  of  any  creed  capable  of 
supplying  the  place  of  that  which  he  has 
lost.  Mr.  Morrison,  indeed,  calls  his 
work  An  Essay  toward  the  Religion  of 
the  Future,  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
whether  by  this  he  means  what  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  future  will  be,  or  what  it 
ought  to  be  ?  Probably  he  would  reply, 
the  question  is  immaterial.  The  path  is 
traced  for  us  ;  we  have  only  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  will  follow  with  good 
or  bad  grace,  with  lame  and  impious  re¬ 
luctance,  or  with  cheerful  alacrity ; 
though  our  struggle  may  delay  and  em¬ 
bitter  the  journey,  sooner  or  later  we 
must  reach  the  goal.  But  what  comfort 
is  there  in  this,  if  we  had  not  rather  not 
get  there  ? — National  Review. 

e.g.,  might  have  risen  75  percent.,  but  suppos 
ing  gold  has  also  risen  35  per  cent.,  then,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  gold,  the  value  of  oysters  has  risen 
75—25  per  cent.,  i.e.  50  per  cent.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  of  gold — supposing  there  to  have  been 
such  appreciation — has  prevented  the  price  of 
articles  whose  nalue  relatively  to  other  com¬ 
modities  has  increased,  from  rising,  or  from 
rising  so  much  ;  while  it  has  exaggerated  the 
fall  in  price  of  articles  whose  relative  value 
would  in  any  case,  owing  to  a  less  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  stimulated  competition,  have  dimin¬ 
ished.  but  this  is  rudimentary,  and  it  is  really 
astonishing  that  such  a  question  should  appar¬ 
ently  have  perplexed  an  acute  and  practised 
thinker. 
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CHARACTER  A 

It  is  probable  that  no  two  human  be* 
ings  heartily  admire  the  same  scenery, 
or  see  it  in  precisely  the  same  light ;  but 
it  is  only  probable.  There  ought  to  be 
masses  of  evidence  on  the  point,  but 
there  is  very  little.  Men  ate  reticent 
about  scenery,  not  caring  to  talk  to  the 
unsympathizing,  or  to  detail  their  im¬ 
pressions  ;  they  are  in  an  extraordinary 
proportion  inarticulate,  unable  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  feelings,  much  less  the 
causes  of  them  ;  and  they  are,  also  in 
an  extraordinary  proportion,  upon  this 
subject  untruthful.  Thousands  of  men 
who  in  most  relations  of  life  are  inde¬ 
pendent  in  judgment  and  truthful  of 
speech,  will  lie  with  hardihood  about 
their  impressions  of  scenery.  They 
praise  scenes  they  care  nothing  for,  or 
even  dislike,  in  order  not  to  be  rude,  or 
not  to  seem  inappreciative,  or  out  of 
half-conscious  self-distrust  as  to  their 
own  capacity  for  admiring  in  the  right 
place.  You  cannot  learn  up  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  scenery  as  you  can  that  of  art. 
Very  few  have  the  courage,  when  asked 
to  be  charmed  with  a  landscape,  to  say 
they  are  not  charmed,  or  to  avow  that 
their  taste  for  scenery  has  limitations 
special  to  themselves.  They  will  not 
adroit  that  “  liking”  arising  from  causes 
other  than  judgment,  influences  an  ap¬ 
preciation  which  they  think  should  be 
artistic.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  get 
at  the  facts  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
choice  in  scenery  must  be  affected  by 
every  peculiarity  of  sight,  and  probable 
that  it  is  affected  by  most  peculiarities 
of  character.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
long-sighted  and  the  short-sighted  should 
enjoy  the  same  scenery  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree.  The  latter  must  crave  for  large 
masses  and  bold  outlines,  for  great 
mountains  and  deep  valleys,  for  broad 
shadows,  for  the  sea,  and  for  the  highly 
colored,  or,  still  belter,  the  white  cliff, 
— in  other  words,  for  the  things  they 
know  they  see.  The  enjoy,  it  is  true, 
the  things  which  half-conceal  landscape, 
the  haze,  the  mist,  the  light  rain,  the 
evening  light,  and,  above  all,  moonlight, 
because  these  accidents  justify  to  them¬ 
selves  their  own  imperfect  vision,  and 
relieve  them  of  that  faint  resentment 
against  Nature  of  which  no  true  myope 
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is  ever  entirely  devoid  ;  but  they  do  not 
like  indistinctnesses  such  as  they  And  in 
any  vast  panorama  except  the  ocean, — 
in  a  rich  plain,  for  example,  seen  from  a 
low  height,  or  any  other  scene  which 
presses  upon  them  the  consciousness  of 
misfortune.  Such  a  view  taxes  and 
strains  their  power  of  seeing,  and  with 
strain,  enjoyment  is  incompatible.  We 
think,  though  it  may  be  an  error,  that 
myopes  derive  special  pleasure  from 
grand  trees,  because  they  see  their  forms 
in  outline,  undisturbed  by  details 
whether  of  branch  or  leaf  ;  and  they 
certainly  have  an  acute  appreciation  of 
still  water,  the  most  visible  of  all  natural 
things.  It  is  the  long-sighted  who  see 
clearly,  and  unconsciously  expect  to  see 
edges  to  everything,  who  are  impressed 
with  great  plains,  who  enjoy  perfection 
of  detail,  and  who  are  not  disturbed  by 
any  kind  of  over-lucidity.  We  should 
set  down  the  artist  who  loved  the  East, 
and  the  bewildering  clearness  with  which 
its  dry  atmosphere  invests  every  object, 
as  usually  a  long-sighted  man,  who  is  ac¬ 
customed,  because  of  his  sight,  to  the 
absence  of  softening  indistinctness.  The 
short-sighted  man  finds  something  repel¬ 
lent  in  the  unaccustomed  hardness  of 
every  outline  on  which  hise)e  is  turned. 

The  effect  of  shades  of  character 
upon  the  appreciation  of  scenery  must 
be  as  strong  as  that  of  differences  of 
sight.  The  Romans,  who  never  thought 
of  mountains  except  as  obstacles,  or  of 
high  moors  except  as  deserts,  involving 
much  labor  and  suffering  to  soldiers — 
and  it  was  usually  as  a  soldier  that  a  Ro¬ 
man  saw  Nature,  out  of  Italy — abhorred 
that  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland 
which  we  now  think  so  beautiful,  and 
regarded  the  Pyrenees  much  as  we  should 
regard  the  mountain-ridges  of  the  moon, 
could  we  but  closely  approach  them. 
Our  perception  of  lunar  beauty  would 
be  clouded  by  an  inner  horror.  English¬ 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century  had,  with 
rare  exceptions,  precisely  the  Roman 
feeling,  and  traversed  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands  without  apparently  perceiving  their 
almost  unapproachable  charm.  They 
could  not  get  rid  of  a  consciousness  of 
effort  to  be  made  when  Nature  presented 
herself  in  her  wilder  aspect,  and  loved 
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soft  scenery,  still  water,  blue  seas,  vil¬ 
lages  nestling  in  rich  greeneries,  just  as 
the  majority  of  English  rustics  at  this 
moment  do.  These  latter  are  what  our 
great-grandfathers  were  in  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son, — namely,  that  wild  scenery  wakes 
in  them  an  unconscious  repulsion  to  that 
which  exaggerates  or  renders  more  se¬ 
vere  “  life’s  endless  toil  and  endeavor." 
How  enjoy  the  hillside  which  produces 
nothing,  and  doubles  or  trebles  the  la¬ 
bor  of  all  journeys  ?  In  the  South  coun¬ 
try,  the  very  name  commonly  used  for 
the  hill-sides,  "  the  steeps,”  suggests 
painful  effort,  and  with  pain  is  no  true 
enjoyment.  We  should  doubt,  if  men 
would  but  speak  the  truth,  if  grand 
mountain  scenery  ever  charmed  those 
whom  it  frightened,  or  who  felt  unequal 
to  an  effort  they  might  yet  be  called  upon 
to  make.  The  sea,  of  all  objects, 
charms  the  greatest  number  of  eyes  ;  but 
no  Asiatic  probably,  if  not  a  sailor,  ever 
found  its  aspect  attractive,  and  there  are 
thousands  even  of  Englishmen  who  en¬ 
joy  seascape  only  when  the  waters  are 
like  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  tranquil, 
glassy,  and  "  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully 
blue.”  They  simply  hate  alike  the 
mass  and  the  color  of  the  true  Atlantic. 
That  is  an  effect  of  character  upon  per¬ 
ception,  and  would  be  avowed  by  per¬ 
haps  one  in  sixty  of  those  who  feel  it. 
The  majority,  even  those  among  them 
who  never  lose  their  sense  of  the  hungri¬ 
ness  of  the  ocean,  its  capacity  and  wish 
for  destruction,  will  declare  with  smooth 
faces  that  they  love  best  the  sea  in  storm 
and  commotion,  with  the  white  horses 
racing,  and  the  water  revealing  every 
moment  long  graves  as  if  ready  for  heaps 
of  men.  The  present  writer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  cannot  love  the  sight  of  the  sea 
when  near,  with  its  endless  restlessness 
and  sullen  roar  of  menace  and  discon¬ 
tent  ;  it  is,  to  him,  among  scenes  what  a 
mob  is  among  political  phenomena,  and 
probably  from  the  same  defect  of  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  certainly  not  from  any  want 
of  perception  of  scenery.  It  is  the  in¬ 
dolent — by  nature,  we  mean,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  habit — who  love  the  gentle  hills 
and  the  sequestered  valleys,  the  green 
upland  and  the  shadowy  dell,  the  change¬ 
less  glory  of  the  spreading  tree,  and  the 
sleepy  tranquillity  of  the  village  on  the 
flat ;  while  there  are  men,  and  not  the 
worst,  to  whom  no  scene  is  truly  satisfy¬ 


ing  which  does  not  steep  their  minds  in 
calm.  They  say  they  admire  Salvator 
Rosa — nobody  ever  did  it,  but  the  il¬ 
lustration  is  the  clearest — and  really  love 
only  Morland.  The  land  of  milk  and 
honey  is  the  scene  for  them,  as  it  was  for 
the  Jews,  whose  poets,  bursting  as  they 
were  with  the  loftiest  imagination,  have 
left  us  in  all  their  poetry  no  picture  of  a 
wild  scene,  though  the  author  of  ”  Ruth” 
must  have  felt  most  keenly  admiration 
for  the  scenes  we  now  describe  as  idyllic. 

We  should  like  to  know  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  indubitable  fact  that  the 
common  toilers  of  a  beautiful  country, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  never  per¬ 
ceive  its  beauty,  and  cannot  conceive 
what  it  is  that  so  induces  visitors  to  ad¬ 
mire.  The  Swiss  and  the  Highlanders 
are  positively  drawn  by  their  mountains, 
when  they  are  away  from  them,  as  lov¬ 
ers  by  their  brides  ;  but  when  present, 
they  do  not  admire  details,  and  are  per¬ 
plexed  by  those  who  do.  The  Switzer 
will  point  out  anything  as  of  interest 
except  the  view,  unless  he  has  got  it  up 
from  a  book,  and  the  Highlander  is  en¬ 
raptured  with  the  new  house  which  vul¬ 
garizes  a  grand  prospect.  The  popular 
explanation  is  want  of  imagination  ;  but 
the  Switzer  shows  no  such  want  in  his 
legends,  and  the  Highlander  is  the  most 
imaginative  of  mankind.  Another  ex¬ 
planation  is  the  deadening  effect  of  cus¬ 
tom  ;  but  why  does  not  that  affect 
strangers  who  settle  amid  these  scenes, 
and  never  lose  the  inner  delight  the 
sight  of  them  had  originally  caused  ? 
We  presume  that  villagers  see  not  what 
strangers  expect  them  to  see,  because 
necessity  has  comprelled  them  to  think 
first  of  other  things  than  effect,  to  treat 
the  glen,  for  example,  as  the  place 
where  they  live  and  work,  and  not  as  a 
place  where  the  shadows  fall  as  they 
would  not  save  for  the  hills  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  not  completely  satisfactory. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  appreciation  of 
mankind  for  scenery  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
new  faculty,  born  only  when  the  mind  is 
ripe,  a  faculty  which  may  exist,  or,  at  all 
events,  become  general,  in  one  century 
and  not  in  another,just  as  sympathy  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  ?  That  theory  would  ex¬ 
plain  all  difficulties,  but  it  would  reduce 
the  love  of  scenery  to  the  level  of  a  love 
of  Horace, — a  pleasure  not  of  mankind, 
but  of  the  cultivated  few. — Spectator. 
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During  the  hrst  few  bright  days  of 
spring,  when  the  lilac  buds  are  swelling, 
and  perhaps  a  few  small  leaves  have  ap* 
peared  on  the  elder,  when  the  common 
garden  weeds  such  as  groundsel,  chick- 
weed,  and  dandelions  blossom,  and, 
from  the  absence  of  other  flowers,  re¬ 
ceive  attention  and  a  tolerance  which  is 
refused  them  later  on — when  the  thrush, 
and  lark,  and  chaffinch  begin  to  sing, 
and  a  stray  orange-tipped  butterfly  ap¬ 
pears,  many  good  resolutions  are  formed 
by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  wom¬ 
en,  and  children  to  take  the  study  of 
natural  history  seriously  in  hand.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  the  'ologies,  whose  technicalities 
are  much  less  formidable  in  the  prospec¬ 
tive  than  the  actual  application,  are  con¬ 
sulted,  and  handbook,  diaries,  micro¬ 
scopes,  and  other  apparatus  are  got  to¬ 
gether.  But  somehow  the  study  does  not 
prosper  ;  the  season  comes  on  apace,  and 
the  student  is  bewildered  and  overwhelm¬ 
ed  by  the  number  and  variety  of  phe¬ 
nomena  presented  to  his  notice,  and  he 
is  compelled  either  to  abandon  or  put 
off  his  study  to  a  more  convenient  sea¬ 
son.  The  natural  historian — we  mean 
the  observer  and  recorder  of  natural 
phenomena,  not  the  classifier  and  in¬ 
dexer  of  natural  objects — will  do  well  to 
prepare  himself  for  this  kind  of  study  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
life  and  methods  ot  study  of  other  nat¬ 
ural  historians,  and  especially  of  the 
prince  of  them — Gilbert  White  of  Sel- 
borne. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  naturalist,  like 
the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made  ;  but  this  is 
true  only  of  the  mental  qualities  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  reverence  for  nature  and 
truthfulness  in  observing  and  recording 
phenomena  which  they  possess  in  com¬ 
mon.  Suitable  surroundings  and  the 
stimulus  of  kindred  spirits  are  impor¬ 
tant  agents  in  developing  a  taste  for  nat¬ 
ural  history.  In  his  tenth  letter  to  Pen¬ 
nant  (the  first  relating  to  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  probably  the  first  written) 
Gilbert  White  remarks  : — “  It  has  been 
my  misfortune  never  to  have  had  any 
neighbors  whose  studies  have  led  them 
toward  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  :  so  that,  for  want  of  a  companion 
to  quicken  my  industry  and  sharpen  my 


attention,  I  have  made  but  slender  prog¬ 
ress  in  a  kind  of  information  to  which 
I  have  been  attached  from  my  child¬ 
hood."  But  although  this  sentence  was 
written  about  twenty  years  before  the 
publication  of  The  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne,  and  during  which 
time  much  of  its  material  was  collected 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  active  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Pennant,  Barrington, 
and  other  naturalists.  White  seems  to 
have  underrated  the  influence  and  con¬ 
genial  tastes  of  several  members  of  his 
own  family  and  other  friends  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  when  the  taste  for  natural  history 
is  chiefly  acquired,  as  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  series  of  private 
letters  published  in  1877  by  Professor 
Bell.  Gilbert  White  had  four  brothers 
and  a  sister,  who  were  interested,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  pursuits  similar 
to  his  own,  and  who  must  have  been  his 
companions  in  boyhood.  Benjamin 
White  was  a  publisher  of  works  on  nat¬ 
ural  history  in  London,  and  it  was 
doubtless  through  him  that  Gilbert  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Pennant  and  Bar¬ 
rington,  and  from  whom  he  received 
books  and  information  on  the  current 
literature  of  his  favorite  subject  of  study. 
In  the  letters  to  Pennant  and  Barring¬ 
ton  there  are  frequent  references  to  ob¬ 
servations  made  at  Gibraltar  by  another 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  White  ;  and  we 
gather  from  the  private  correspondence 
that  Gilbert  took  a  very  lively  interest 
in  a  work  on  the  natural  history  of 
Gibraltar  which  his  brother  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  publication,  but  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  never  saw  the  light.  It  was  also 
this  brother  who  carried  on  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Linnaeus,  which  was 
prompted  by  Gilbert.  A  third  brother, 
Thomas  White,  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  had  kindred  tastes 
with  Gilbert  ;  for,  on  his  retirement  from 
business  as  a  City  merchant,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  collect  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  part  of 
which  Gilbert  was  himself  writing. 
White’s  sister  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Barker,  who  was  also  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  country 
gentleman  possessed  of  much  natural 
knowledge,  relative  to  which  he  was  in 
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frequent  correspondence  with  Gilbert 
White.  Later,  W'hite  had  two  nephews, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and 
whom  he  inspired  with  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  his  favorite  pursuits.  His  nephew 
John  lived  with  him  for  several  years  ; 
and,  from  bis  inquisitive  disposition,  he 
roust  have  proved  an  active  stimulus  and 
help  to  his  uncle  ;  while  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  his  nephew  Samuel  Barker 
shows  that  his  general  reading,  as  well 
as  his  knowledge  of  nature,  was  severely 
tested  by  the  questionings  of  that  in¬ 
genious  young  man. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  records  of 
Gilbert  White’s  boyhood.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  vicar  of  Selborne,  and  his 
father  was  a  barrister.  Gilbert  was 
born  at  Selborne  on  July  i8th,  1720, 
but  seems  to  have  spent  the  first  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  at  Compton,  near  Guild¬ 
ford,  and  at  Harting,  in  Sussex  ;  but  all 
his  subsequent  life,  except  when  at 
school  at  Basingstoke  and  at  college  at 
Oxford,  was  spent  in  or  near  his  native 
village  of  Selborne,  which,  from  the 
great  variety  of  country  downs,  forest, 
hills,  dales,  sunken  lanes,  and  commons, 
was  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  study 
of  natural  history.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  Gilbert  White  received 
the  earliest  and  strongest  impetus  to 
study  natural  phenomena  from  his  con¬ 
tact  in  his  boyhood  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  the  ingenious  author 
of  Vegetable  Statics,  a  circumstance  which 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  White’s  biog¬ 
raphers  and  commentators.  In  Mr. 
Marsharo’s  first  letter  to  Gilbert  White, 
after  complimenting  him  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  Natural  History  of  Sel¬ 
borne,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  I  have  kept 
a  poor  imperfect  journal  about  fifty 
years,  but  it  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  leafing  and  growth  of  trees  ;  and 
was  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  my 
most  estimable  friend  the  late  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales,”  to  which  White  replied, 
“  I  am  glad  you  happened  to  mention 
your  most  estimable  friend  the  late  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales,  because  he  was  also 'my 
most  valued  friend,  and  in  former  days 
near  neighbor  during  the  summer 
months.  For  though  his  usual  abode 
was  at  Teddington,  yet  did  he  for  many 
years  reside  for  about  two  months  at 
his  rectory  at  Faringdon”  (where,  by 
the  way.  White  was  afterward  curate  for 


many  years),  “  which  is  only  two  miles 
from  hence,  and  was  well  known  to  my 
grandfather  and  father,  as  well  as  to  my¬ 
self.  ”  Another  letter  of  White’ s  to  Mar- 
sham  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  some 
of  Hales’s  scientific  inquiries  and  their 
practical  application  to  sanitary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  he  observes,  “  It  was  elegant¬ 
ly  remarked  on  our  common  friend  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales,  by  one  who  has  written 
his  character  in  Latin,  that  *  scientiam 
philosophicam  usibus  humanis  famulari 
jussit.’  .  .  .  His  whole  mind  seemed 
replete  with  experiment,  which  of  course 
gave  a  tincture  and  turn  to  his  conver¬ 
sation,  often  somewhat  peculiar,  but  al¬ 
ways  interesting.”  Hales  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  in  1761,  when  White 
was  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  so  that 
it  must  have  been  in  his  young  and  most 
impressionable  days  that  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  this  practical  philoso¬ 
pher  and  naturalist  ;  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  from  him  that  White  as  well  as 
Marsham  acquired  the  taste  for  observ¬ 
ing  and  recording  periodic  natural  phe¬ 
nomena — the  aspect  of  nature  to  which 
he  devoted  most  attention. 

Gilbert  White  is  an  example  of  the 
evolution  of  the  naturalist  out  of  the 
sportsman.  Notwithstanding  he  was 
being  educated  for  the  Church,  he  was 
a  keen  sportsman  as  a  young  man,  his 
favorite  pursuit  being  shooting.  His 
carefully  kept  college  accounts  show 
that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
powder  and  shot,  and  we  know  that  he 
kept  dogs  both  at  home  and  at  college. 
In  his  letter  on  gossamers  he  says  : — 

On  September  21,  1741”  (when  he 
was  in  his  21st  year),  “  being  then  on  a 
visit  and  intent  on  field  diversions,  I 
rose  before  daybreak  ;  when  I  came  into 
the  enclosures  I  found  the  stubble  and 
clover- grounds  matted  all  over  with  a 
thick  coat  of  cobwebs.  .  .  .  When  the 
dogs  attempted  to  hunt  their  eyes  were 
so  blinded  and  hoodwinked  that  they 
could  not  proceed,  so  that,  finding  my 
sport  interrupted,  I  returned  home  mus¬ 
ing  in  my  mind  on  the  oddness  of  the 
occurrence.”  Many  years  later  (1780) 
he  showed  the  survival  of  his  sporting 
instincts  by  referring  in  the  following 
jocular  manner  to  the  achievements  of 
one  of  his  nephews  : — ”  My  nephew 
Richard  has  been  here  ;  he  was  quite 
transported  beyond  himself  with  the 
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pleasure  of  shooting,  and,  after  walking 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  killed  one 
woodcock,  which  ill-fated  bird  took  the 
pains  to  migrate  from  Scandinavia  to 
be  shot  by  a  cockney  who  never  shot  a 
bird  before  !”  White  always  looked 
with  leniency  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  on  the  sporting  instincts  of 
mankind.  “  Considering  the  strong 
propensity  in  human  natures  toward  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful,"  he  remarks  in  his  Antiquities, 
"  that  the  canons  of  Selborne  should 
languish  after  hunting,  when,  from  their 
situation  so  near  the  precincts  of  Wolmer 
Forest,  the  King's  hounds  must  have 
been  often  in  hearing  and  sometimes  in 
sight  from  their  windows."  In  another 
place,  remarking  on  the  injurious  effects 
of  deer-stealing  and  poaching  on  the 
morals  of  the  people,  he  says  : — "  The 
temptation  is  irresistible  ;  for  most  men 
are  sportsmen  by  constitution,  and  there 
is  such  an  inherent  spirit  for  hunting  in 
human  nature  as  scarce  any  inhibitions 
can  restrain.”  Sir  John  Lubbock  prob¬ 
ably  had  Gilbert  White  in  his  mind  when 
he  said  on  a  recent  occasion  that  the 
study  of  natural  history  seemed  destined 
to  replace  the  loss  of  what  is  par  excel¬ 
lence  termed  sport,”  engraven  in  us  by 


the  operation  of  thousands  of  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  man  has  lived  chiedy  by  the 
produce  of  the  chase.  Game  has  be¬ 
come  smaller,  and  the  opportunities  of 
pursuing  it  fewer,  and  "  some  of  us  even 
now — and  more,  no  doubt,  will  hereafter 
— satisfy  instincts  essentially  of  the  same 
origin  by  the  study  of  birds,  or  insects, 
or  even  infusoria — of  creatures  which 
more  than  make  up  by  their  variety  what 
they  want  in  size." 

Although  a  clergyman,  and  sometime 
curate  of  his  own  and  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Faringdon,  Gilbert  White  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  country 
gentleman,  and  the  "  Squire"  of  Sel¬ 
borne,  after  the  age  of  forty  years,  when 
he  came  into  his  ancestral  property. 
He  persistently  refused  several  livings 
offered  to  him  by  the  College  of  which 
he  was  a  Fellow  ;  and,  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  brother  John,  also  a  clergy¬ 
man,  he  says  that  he  continues  to  hold 
his  curacies  in  order  to  have  some  regu¬ 
lar  occupation  to  fall  back  upon.  White 
was  also  a  bachelor,  which  favored  his 
out-door  pursuits,  as  it  relieved  him  of 
many  of  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities 
of  family  life,  and  left  him  free  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  his  favorite  oc¬ 
cupations. — Saturday  Review. 


LESSING’S  PARADOX  :  — TRUTH.  OR  THE  LOVE  OF  TRUTH? 


Sir  Henry  Roscoe  concluded  his  in¬ 
teresting  address  to  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  by  endorsing  Lessing's  paradox  : — 
”  The  worth  of  man  lies  not  in  the  truth 
which  he  possesses,  or  believes  that  he 
possesses,  but  in  the  honest  endeavor 
which  he  puts  forth  to  secure  that  truth  ; 
for  not  by  the  possession  of  truth,  but 
by  the  search  ,after  it,  are  the  faculties 
of  man  enlarged,  and  in  this  alone  con¬ 
sists  his  evergrowing  perfection.  Pos¬ 
session  fosters  content,  indolence,  and 
pride.  If  God  should  hold  in  his  right 
hand  all  truth,  and  in  his  left  hand  the 
ever  active  desire  to  seek  truth,  though 
with  the  condition  of  perpetual  error,  I 
would  humbly  ask  for  the  contents  of 
the  left  hand,  saying,  '  Father,  give  me 
this  ;  pure  truth  is  only  for  Thee.'  " 
But.  surely,  even  if  in  the  context  in 
which  Lessing  first  made  use  of  this 
paradox,  the  context  of  moral  truth,  it 


were  possible  to  contend  that  the  desire 
of  truth  is  better  than  its  possession,  the 
paradox  could  have  very  little  applica¬ 
tion  to  physical  science.  For  the  great 
boast  of  physical  science  is  not  that  it 
has  increased  the  eagerness  of  man's  love 
of  truth,  but  that  it  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously  the  number  of  advantages  and 
blessings  which  the  mass  of  men  enjoy, 
the  mass  of  men  who  have  never  possess¬ 
ed  the  tru’h  in  virtue  of  which  they  en¬ 
joy  these  blessings,  and  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  of  the  investigations  by 
which  these  blessings  were  gained.  For 
example,  physical  science  boasts  justly 
of  the  advantages  conferred  by  the 
steam-engine  on  mankind  ;  but  of  the 
millions  who  have  profited  by  the  use  of 
the  locomotive  and  the  steamboat,  how 
many  have  ever  participated  in  the  search 
for  those  truths  on  which  the  theory  of 
the  steam-engine  rests,  or  entered  into 
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the  ardor  of  the  pursuit  ?  Perhaps  one 
in  a  thousand  at  most.  But  surely  the 
President  of  the  British  Association  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  main  value  of 
the  steam-engine  is  the  ardor  of  investi¬ 
gation  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  the 
minds  of  a  few,  rather  than  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  physical  blessings  which  it  has 
showered  on  the  lives  of  the  many  ?  Or 
take  the  case  of  the  invention  of  the 
power-loom.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  would 
hardly  say  that  if  the  choice  had  been 
given  to  a  great  physicist  between  the 
discovery  of  the  power-loom  and  the  un¬ 
dying  desire  to  devise  such  a  machine, 
he  would  have  preferred  the  latter  to  the 
former, — in  other  words,  the  keeping  of 
a  few  keen  men’s  intellects  continually 
on  the  stretch  for  an  invention  of  this 
kind,  to  the  actual  mastery  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  millions  could  be  clothed, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  could  be 
both  clothed  and  fed.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  no  region  to  which  Les¬ 
sing’s  paradox  is  more  clearly  and  abso¬ 
lutely  inapplicable  than  to  that  of  the 
arts  which  depend  on  physical  science, 
and  the  physical  science  devoted  to  those 
arts.  These  arts  are  valued  mostly  for 
the  physical  wealth  of  conveniences  and 
comforts  with  which  they  enrich  man¬ 
kind,  not  for  the  mental  wealth  with 
which  they  enrich  the  intellects  of  the 
very  few  who  happen  to  be  instrumental 
in  bestowing  them  on  mankind.  You 
might,  indeed,  almost  as  well  contend 
that  the  earnest  desire  to  master  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  agriculture  by  which  men 
learned  how  to  sow  and  reap  a  harvest, 
was  of  more  value  and  importance  to  man 
than  the  actual  acquisition  of  the  art  of 
sowing  and  reaping, — though  the  race  of 
man  would  hardly  have  continued  at  all 
unless  the  desire  to  discover  this  secret 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  whereas, 
the  secret  once  communicated,  the  means 
of  feeding  the  race  were  secured,  though 
the  mere  desire  to  find  it  out  would  never 
have  fed  a  single  couple.  Surely  it  is 
the  boast  of  physical  science  and  the  arts 
to  which  physical  science  ministers,  that, 
like  the  sun  or  the  atmosphere,  they 
diffuse  a  multitude  of  blessings  on  mill¬ 
ions  who  are  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
sources  of  these  blessings,  and  who  never 
trace  them  to  those  sources.  It  is  not 
in  this  region,  at  all  events,  that  Les¬ 
sing’s  paradox  can  find  even  a  plausible 


application.  For  though  of  course  it  is 
true  that  it  is  progressive  desire  which 
secures  the  constant  enlargement  of  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  and  that  without 
progressive  desire  knowledge  would  be 
at  a  standstill,  yet  if  this  were  the  only 
reason  why  we  profess  to  value  the  love 
of  knowledge  more  than  knowledge,  we 
have  clearly  admitted  in  the  very  words 
of  our  profession  that  that  profession  is 
false,  that  we  value  the  love  of  knowl¬ 
edge  more  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
it  brings  us,  than  for  its  own  sake  : — and 
this  is  the  denial  of  Lessing’s  paradox, 
not  its  assertion. 

Doubtless,  the  real  drift  of  Lessing’s 
saying  was  in  relation  to  moral  truth. 
If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  two  men, 
one  of  whose  minds  should  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  highest  discernment  possi¬ 
ble  to  roan,  but  quite  indifferent  to  the 
possession  and  careless  of  increasing  it, 
while  the  other  should  be  filled  with  the 
highest  ardor  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
his  discernment,  though  that  ardor  were 
altogether  fruitless, — which  of  the  two 
minds  would  you  prefer,  and  which  of 
the  two  minds  ought  you  lo  prefer  ? 
Well,  in  reply,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  choose  between  two  alter¬ 
natives  which  are  not  real  alternatives, 
and  which  cannot  be  separated,  even  in 
thought.  Lessing’s  choice  in  relation  to 
moral  truth, — or,  indeed,  to  any  truth, 
physical  or  moral,  to  which  man  presses 
on  from  the  depth  of  the  moral  impulse 
in  his  own  heart, — is  in  reality  a  contra¬ 
diction.  Of  course  a  man  might  appar¬ 
ently  be  conceived  to  be  in  possession  of 
vast  intuitions  as  to  the  true  relation  of 
things  and  persons,  without  feeling  the 
slightest  interest  in  those  intuitions  ;  a 
man  might  apparently  be  conceived  who 
was  like  the  calculating  boy,  though  in 
relation  to  inconceivably  higher  matters, 
a  man  who  had  been  created  with  an  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  of  the  highest  forms 
of  political  wisdom, — for  example,  of 
the  form  of  State  best  suited  to  each 
people  in  the  exact  condition  of  their 
present  development  and  of  the  most 
likely  means  of  recommending  it  to  their 
adoption,  and  of  persuading  them  to 
modify  it  with  every  modification  of 
their  own  character  ; — and  yet  the  man 
possessed  of  this  intuitive  knowledge 
might  apparently  be  supposed  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  interest  in  his  own  knowl- 
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edge,  as  to  be  wholly  without  any  wish 
to  make  the  feeblest  endeavor  to  apply 
it.  A  man,  again,  might  apparently  be 
conceived  to  be  in  possession  of  the  se¬ 
crets  of  divine  causation,  of  the  princi* 
pal  ends  of  the  universe  as  they  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  God’s  plan,  and  yet  without 
the  smallest  tincture  of  that  creative  im¬ 
pulse  which  has  led  to  the  actual  exist- 
ence'of  the  universe  we  know.  But  if  we 
consider  the  matter,  it  is  obvious  that 
either  the  imaginary  statesman  who  had 
not  even  the  faintest  wish  to  apply  his 
knowledge,  or  the  theologian  who  was 
utterly  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the 
moving  power  of  the  creative  purpose, 
could  not  be  anything  but  a  nonentity, 
— a  chimsera  outside  the  bounds  of  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  only  in  appearance  even 
conceivable, — and  this  only  as  a  result 
of  our  own  defects  of  imagination. 
Would  an  oracle  which  must  be  forever 
silent  because  there  was  no  trace  in  it  of 
any  wish  to  share  its  passive  insight  with 
others,  be  in  any  conceivable  sense  the 
depository  of  truth  at  all  ?  We  maintain 
that  no  man  could  ever  grasp  moral  or 
spiritual  truth  without  loving  it.  Be¬ 
cause  what  would  he  grasp  ?  He  would 
not  grasp  the  actual  relations  of  things 
unless  he  entered  into  the  principle  of 
the  tie  that  binds  them  together.  How 
could  a  man  discern  human  life,  for  in¬ 
stance,  without  entering  into  the  ties 
which  bind  men  together  ?  And  how 
could  he  enter  into  the  ties  which  bind 
men  together  without  feeling  in  his  own 
heart  what  those  ties  were  ?  How  could 
he  discern  the  relations  of  things  with¬ 
out  entering  into  the  forces  which  really 
constitute  these  relations  ?  And  how 
could  he  do  that  without  sharing  the  di¬ 
vine  impulse  which  has  constituted  the 
universe  ?  He  who  said,  “  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,”  knew  that 
truth  could  not  be  separated  either  from 
the  mode  of  its  embodiment  or  from  that 


life  itself  in  the  creation  and  the  gradual  I 

transformation  of  which  creation  results.  i 

There  is  nothing  but  emptiness  in  the  | 

notion  that  a  universe  of  which  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulsions,  physical,  moral,  | 

and  spiritual,  are  the  very  essence,  can  i 

be  conceived  at  all  by  one  who  is  not  j 

conscious  in  himself  of  those  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  attractions  and  re¬ 
pulsions.  Truth  is  absolutely  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  clinging  attitude  of  mind 
which  gives  it  all  its  moving  power.  You 
might  as  well  propose  to  enter  into  truth 
without  loving  it,  as  to  give  an  abso¬ 
lutely  deaf  man  all  the  rapture  which 
music  inspires  without  giving  him  his 
hearing.  Lessing’s  paradox  is,  when  | 

you  come  to  analyze  it,  a  contradiction  j 

in  terms.  It  does  not  apply  to  useful 
knowledge,  because  to  resign  all  com¬ 
mand  of  useful  knowledge  in  order  to  j 

stimulate  the  desire  for  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  nonsense.  The  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it  leads  to 
knowledge,  and  is  not  useful  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  knowledge.  And  Lessing’s 
paradox  does  not  apply  to  the  higher 
visions  of  the  conscience  and  the  spirit, 
because  there  is  no  seeing  these  higher 
visions  without  the  yearning  which  is  | 

more  than  half  the  thing  to  be  seen.  j 

The  love  of  truth  is  inseparable  from  j 

truth,  and  the  highest  intensity  of  the  | 

love  of  truth  is  inseparable  from  the  ! 

highest  discernment  of  truth.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a  man  with  but  a  little  | 

love  of  truth  may  have  a  great  faculty 
for  making  the  best  use  of  the  little  love 
of  truth  he  has  ;  and  again,  a  man  with  | 

a  great  love  of  truth  may  have  but  little  ; 

faculty  for  making  the  best  use  of  that 
love.  But  neither  can  man  make  pro-  I 

gress  in  the  possession  of  truth  without 
making  progress  in  the  love  of  it,  nor  1 

can  he  make  progress  in  the  love  of  it 
without  also  making  progress  in  the 
realization  of  it.  — Spectator.  \ 


THE  FINNIC  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARYANS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso-  Aryan  race  originated,  and  advanced  a 
ciation  at  Manchester  on  Friday,  Sep-  new  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
tember  2,  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  read  a  Aryan  and  pre-Aryan  races  of  Europe, 
paper  on  “  The  Primitive  Seat  of  the  A  few  years  ago  the  theory  advocated 
Aryans,”  in  which  he  discussed  recent  by  Pott,  Lassen,  and  Max  Miiller, 
theories  as  to  the  region  in  which  the  which  made  the  highlands  of  Central 
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Asia  the  cradle  of  the  Aryans,  was  re-  foregoinK  is  a  brief  summary,  has  been 
ceived  with  general  acquiescence,  the  adduced  to  show  that  Northern  Europe 
only  protest  of  note  coming  from  Dr.  rather  than  Central  Asia  was  the  home 
Latham,  who  urged  that  the  Asiatic  hy-  of  the  undivided  Aryan  race.  But  the 
pothesis  was  mere  assumption  based  on  Aryans  must  have  had  forefathers  from 
no  shadow  of  proof.  The  recent  inves-  whom  they  were  developed,  and  the  in- 
tigations  of  Pick,  Geiger,  Cuno,  Penka,  quiry  suggests  itself — What  could  this 
and  Schrader,  have  brought  about  an  race  have  been  ?  A  Semitic,  an  Iberian, 
increasing  conviction  that  the  origin  of  an  Egyptian,  a  Chinese,  a  Turkic,  or  a 
the  Aryan  race  must  be  sought  not  in  Mongolic  parentage  is  out  of  the  ques- 
Central  Asia  but  in  Northern  Europe,  tion  ;  and  Canon  Taylor  proceeded  to 
These  writers  have  urged  that  the  evi*  show  that  both  from  the  anthropologi- 
dence  of  language  shows  that  the  primi*  cal  and  the  linguistic  point  of  view  the 
live  Aryans  must  have  inhabited  a  forest*  Finnic  people  come  closest  to  the 
clad  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arjans,  and  are  the  only  existing  family 
sea,  covered  during  a  prolonged  winter  of  mankind  from  which  the  Aryans  could 
with  snow,  the  vegetation  consisting  have  been  evolved.  The  Tchudic 
largely  of  the  hr,  the  birch,  the  beech,  branch  of  the  Finnic  family  approaches 
the  oak,  the  vrillow,  and  the  hazel,  while  very  nearly  to  what  we  must  assume  to 
the  fauna  comprised  the  beaver,  the  wolf,  have  been  the  primitive  Aryan  type, 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  The  Tchuds  are  either  mesocephalic  or 
eel,  the  lobster,  the  seal,  and  the  sal-  dolichocephalic.  They  are  a  tall  race, 
mon — conditions  which  restrict  us  to  a  the  hair  yellow,  reddish,  or  light  brown, 
region  north  of  the  Alps  and  west  of  a  the  skin  white,  while  blue  or  gray  eyes 
line  drawn  from  Dantzig  to  the  Black  are  usual.  As  we  go  eastward  from  the 
Sea.  The  primitive  Aryan  type  seems  Baltic  we  find  that  the  Ugro-Finnic 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes  approximate  more  and  more  to 
and  North  German  ))eoples — dolicho-  the  Turko-Tatar  ethnic  type,  just  as 
cephalic,  tall,  with  white  skin,  fair  hair,  when  we  go  southward  the  southern 
and  blue  eyes  ;  and  those  darker  and  Aryans  conform  jincreasingly  to  the 
shorter  races  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Iberian  type.  Hence  in  the  Baltic 
Europe  who  speak  Aryan  languages  are  provinces  of  Russia  we  discover  what 
mainly  of  Iberian  or  Turanian  blood,  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  dispersion — a 
having  acquired  their  Aryan  speech  from  region  where  the  ethnic  characteristics 
Aryan  conquerors.  The  tendency  in  of  Finns  and  Aryans  do  not  greatly 
historic  times  has  been  to  migration  differ.  Of  this  fact  only  two  explana- 
from  north  to  south  :  the  inhabitants  of  tions  are  possible.  Either  the  Baltic 
the  fertile  and  sunny  regions  of  South-  Finns  have  been  Aryanized  in  blood, 
ern  Europe,  where  the  conditions  of  life  while  retaining  their  Finnic  speech — a 
are  easy,  having  no  inducements  to  mi-  hypothesis  supported  by  no  evidence, 
grate  to  the  inhospitable  North.  More-  and  in  itself  improbable — or  else  we 
over  in  Central  Asia  we  find  no  vestiges  have  here  in  their  original  seats  a  sur- 
of  any  people  of  the  pure  Aryan  type,  vival  of  the  people  from  whom  the 
while  the  primitive  Aryan  vocabulary  Aryans  were  evolved.  Anthropological 
points  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  North-  considerations  tend  therefore  to  show 
em  Europe  rather  than  to  that  of  Central  that  the  Aryans  are  an  improved  race 
Asia.  Fair  races  have  a  greater  ten-  of  Finns,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
dency  to  become  dark  in  a  southern  Finnic  speech  approaches  more  nearly 
clime  than  dark  races  to  become  fair  in  than  any  other  to  the  Aryan,  and  is  the 
northern  regions,  as  is  proved  by  the  only  family  of  speech  from  which  the 
fact  that  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Aryan  languages  can  have  been  evolved, 
polar  peoples,  such  as  the  Eskimo,  the  The  only  argument  for  deriving  the 
Lapps,  and  the  Samojeds,  has  been  un-  proto-Aryans  from  Central  Asia  was  the 
affected  by  their  sojourn  for  uncounted  belief  that  Sanskrit  comes  the  nearest  to 
centuries  in  the  North,  while  the  noble  the  primitive  Aryan  speech.  It  is  now 
classes  in  the  Mediterranean  lands  were  believed  that  the  Lithuanian,  a  Baltic 
formerly  lighter  in  color  than  at  present,  language,  represents  a  more  primitive 
A  vast  body  of  evidence,  of  which  the  form  of  Aryan  speech  than  Sanskrit, 
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and  hence  the  argument  formerly  ad¬ 
duced  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Aryans  originated  in  Central  Asia 
becomes  an  argument  in  favor  of  North¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  separation  of  the 
Aryan  from  the  Finnic  races  must  have 
taken  place  at  a  period  so  remote  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  marked 
identity  in  their  vocabulary.  The  words 
common  to  the  Aryan  and  Finnic 
tongues  are,  for  the  most  part,  loan 
words.  But  the  words  denoting  the 
primary  relations  of  life,  the  names  for 
Uther,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother 
and  sister,  can  hardly  be  loan  words  ; 
and  these  are  substantially  identical  in 
the  Finnic  and  Aryan  languages.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  a  few  of  the  nu¬ 
merals,  the  pronouns,  and  the  names  for 
some  of  the  primary  necessities  of  life, 
such  as  the  words  denoting  salt,  shelter, 
food,  and  the  rudest  implements.  But 
when  we  go  back  to  the  verbal  roots 
which  constitute  the  very  basis  of  lan¬ 
guage,  we  find  a  remarkable  identity  be¬ 
tween  the  Aryan  and  Finnic  tongues. 
For  example,  the  eighteen  triliteral  roots 
beginning  with  k,  given  in  Skeat’s 
Etymological  Dictionary,  are  all  found 
in  Finnic  with  the  same  fundamental 
significations.  It  is  quite  incredible 
that  this  identity  in  the  ultimate  roots 
can  be  accidental.  Both  in  Aryan  and 
Finnic  these  verbal  roots  are  combined 
with  formative  suffixes  to  form  nominal 
stems.  We  have  the  same  formatives 
with  the  same  significations.  The  con¬ 
jugation  of  the  verb  is  also  effected 
in  the  same  way  by  the  addition  of 
identical  pronominal  suffixes  to  the  ver¬ 
bal  roots.  The  accusative,  the  abla¬ 
tive,  and  the  genitive,  which  appear  to 
be  the  three  original  cases,  are  formed 
in  similar  fashion  by  the  addition  of 
identical  f>ost-positions.  The  only 
fundamental  differences  between  Aryan 
and  Finnic  grammar  lie  in  the  absence 
of  gender  in  the  Finnic  languages,  and 
in  the  wholly  different  formation  of  the 
plural.  But  Prof.  Sayce  has  shown 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  proto- 
Aryan  speech  possessed  no  gender,  thus 
agreeing  with  its  Finnic  prototype  ;  and 
he  also  believes  that  it  possessed  only 
the  dual,  the  plural  being  a  later  devel¬ 
opment.  But  the  dual  is  formed  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  in  the  Aryan  and 
Finnic  languages,  while  the  compara¬ 


tively  recent  origin  of  the  Finnic  plural 
is  proved  by  the  tact  that  in  the  Finnic 
and  the  allied  Turkic  languages  the 
plural  is  diversely  formed.  Hence  the 
proto-Finnic  speech  agrees  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  both  as  to  the  grammar  and  the 
roots,  with  the  proto-Aryan  speech,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  the 
supposition  that  the  one  represents  an 
archaic  stage  out  of  which  the  other  was 
developed.  These  considerations  modi¬ 
fy  considerably  our  conceptions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  Aryan  race  originated.  Instead  of 
supposing  a  single  Aryan  tribe  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  which  sent  off  successive 
swarms  to  the  W'est  and  South,  we  may 
rather  conceive  of  the  whole  of  Northern 
Europe  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula 
as  occupied  by  a  Finnic  race,  whose 
southern  and  western  members  gradually 
developed  ethnic  and  linguistic  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  that  higher  type  which  we 
associate  with  the  Aryan  name.  The 
Baltic  Finns  are  survivals  of  this  race. 
The  Celts,  owing  to  their  remoteness, 
diverged  at  an  early  time  from  the  east¬ 
ern  type,  while  the  Lithuanians  and  the 
Hindus  preserved  many  archaic  features 
both  of  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The 
Slavs  must  be  regarded  mainly  as  Ugri- 
ans,  and  the  South  Europeans  as  Iberi¬ 
ans,  who  acquired  an  Aryan  speech  from 
Aryan  conquerors.  The  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  Aryan  from  the  Finnic 
stock  must  be  placed  at  the  least  5,000 
or  6,000  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
linguistic  evidence  shows  that  the  united 
peoples  possessed  only  the  rudiments  of 
civilization.  Of  the  metals  they  possi¬ 
bly  knew  gold  and  copper,  but  their 
tools  were  mainly  of  stone  or  horn. 
They  sheltered  themselves  in  rude  huts, 
they  knew  how  to  kindle  fire,  they  could 
count  up  to  ten,  and  family  relations  and 
marriage  were  recognized.  The  sea  was 
known  to  them,  they  used  salt,  and  they 
caught  salmon  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  agriculture,  though  they 
gathered  herbs  for  food  and  collected 
honey.  They  possessed  herds  of  do¬ 
mesticated  animals,  consisting  probably 
of  oxen  and  swine,  and  perhaps  of  rein¬ 
deer,  but  the  dog  and  the  sheep  seem  to 
have  been  unknown.  If  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  primitive  identity  of  the  Aryan 
and  Finnic  races  be  established,  a  world 
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of  light  is  thrown  upon  many  difficulties 
as  to  the  primitive  significances  of  many 
Aryan  roots  and  the  nature  of  the  primi* 
tive  Aryan  grammar.  We  are  furnished, 
in  fact,  with  a  new  and  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  of  philological  investigation,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  yield  important  results. 
Comparative  Aryan  philology  must 


henceforward  take  account  of  the  Finnic 
languages  as  affording  the  oldest  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  available  for  compari¬ 
son. 

The  paper,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
a  condensed  abstract,  will  shortly  be 
published  in  full. — Academy. 


THE  SACRED  WAY  OF  ELEUSIS. 


“  It  will  be  all  the  day,  and  until  they 
take  the  Christs  through  the  streets  at 
midnight !”  said  the  people  at  the  hotel, 
when  I  ventured  to  comment  upon  the 
doleful  tolling  of  the  different  church 
bells  on  this  Good  Friday  morning  in 
Athens. 

The  prospect  of  listening  to  this 
dreadful  music  for  sixteen  entire  hours 
was  so  appalling  that  I  asked  for  a  time¬ 
table  on  the  spot,  and  for  information 
about  the  trains  of  the  day. 

**  You  must  go  to  Eleusis,  that  is  it !” 
exclaimed  the  official.  **  It  is  near,  and 
it  is  full  of  fine  stones,  and  you  shall 
walk  back  by  the  water,  where  the  bat¬ 
tle  was,  and  see  the  Pass  of  Daphne. 
The  look  of  Athens  from  this  is  said  to 
be  the  best  from  anywhere  ;  and  you 
will  come  back  hungry  to  a  dinner,  with 
the  dead  Christs  and  fireworks  after¬ 
ward*  That  will  be  a  great,  fine  excur¬ 
sion  altogether.  And  if  it  is  to-day  that 
there  is  festival  at  Eleusis,  you  will  have 
a  cheap  ticket  and  more  people,  though 
there  will  not  be  meat  to  eat  anywhere.  ” 

From  his  congested  notions  of  the 
needs,  appetites,  and  walking  capabilities 
of  an  Englishman,  it  was  clear  that  the 
hotel  man  had  been  corrupted  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Messrs.  Cooks’  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  classic  city.  But,  as  his  in¬ 
tention  was  amiable,  his  ignorance  and 
funny  French  could  be  forgiven  him. 
And  this  the  more  readily  that  his  ex¬ 
peditious  reference  to  the  newspaper  (in 
deep  mourning  for  the  day)  made  it  just 
possible  for  me  to  catch  the  early  train, 
timed  therein  to  reach  Eleusis  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  starting. 
Eleusis  is  a  poor  little  place,  though 
famous  and  tolerably  picturesque ;  it 
could  hardly  therefore  have  more  than 
one  set  of  cracked  bells  to  toll. 

There  were  a  good  many  passengers 


by  the  train,  although  it  proved  to  be  a 
commonplace  day  from  a  railway-com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view  :  that  is,  not  an 
excursion  day.  A  number  of  huge 
Albanians  from  the  neighborhood  were 
returning  home  with  lambs  and  candles 
in  readiness  for  the  feast  of  Easter,  and 
to  pay  proper  tribute  to  their  own  parish 
churches.  Some  of  the  candles  were  a 
yard  long,  and  bound  round  with  strips 
of  gay  tinsel  paper,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  crimson.  As  for  the  lambs,  poor 
little  animals,  they  bleated  piteously  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  they  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fleas  which  form  the  fixed  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  travelling  train  in  Greece. 
Among  the  passengers  were  certain 
officers  much  weighted  with  gold  lace, 
and  a  very  sallow  young  man  dressed  in 
shiny  broadcloth,  who  played  a  concer¬ 
tina.  I  could  not  but  notice  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  officers. 
He  was  a  ferocious-looking  gentleman 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  brown  mus¬ 
taches  which  twisted  far  away  from  him. 
These  hirsute  appendages  of  his  he  was 
forever  twirling  with  his  right  hand,  all 
the  finger  nails  of  which  were  properly 
curbed,  save  that  of  his  little  finger. 
This  last,  however,  had  been  suffered  to 
become  a  talon  about  an  inch  long,  un¬ 
pleasantly  pointed.  It  seemed  to  serve 
mainly  as  an  object  of  contemplation 
for  its  owner  ;  though  now  and  again  he 
showed  that  it  was  no  mere  ornament 
by  scratching  himself  with  it  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Our 
great-grandmothers  used  silver  claws  set 
on  ivory  staves  for  this  purpose  ;  but  a 
long  finger  nail  costs  nothing,  and  is 
quite  as  effective. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about 
the  scenery  between  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
Viewed  on  a  bright  spring  day,  the  low- 
lying  suburb  of  the  vidley  of  the  Kephi- 
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sus  (a  brown  ditch,  affording  a  mean 
jump)  is  certainly  pretty.  The  glow  of 
the  sunshine  on  the  olives,  the  young 
grain,  the  leafing  vines,  and  the  count* 
less  poppies  which  gem  the  long  grass 
and  the  vineyards  :  this,  under  a  blue 
»ky.  innocent  of  the  thinnest  film  of 
mist,  makes  an  exhilarating  picture. 
Moreover,  the  retrospect  of  the  acrop¬ 
olis— set  square  above  the  rest  of  the 
town — is  very  pleasing.  In  the  clear 
atmosphere  we  can  distinguish  the  differ¬ 
ent  columnar  masses  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles. 

But  very  soon  the  train  begins  to  labor 
at  the  ascent  over  the  hilly  ridge  which 
separates  the  plain  of  Attica  from  the 
plain  of  Eleusis.  The  grade  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  but  the  Greek  engine-driver 
makes  the  most  of  it ;  his  locomotive 
puffs  and  blows,  and  those  passengers 
who  are  unused  to  railway  travelling 
look  in  each  other’s  faces,  and  hang 
their  heads  out  of  the  window  amid  a 
chorus  of  dubious,  interrogative,  and 
timid  grunts  from  their  friends  or  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Greek  women,  working 
in  the  upland  fields,  set  their  stout 
brown  legs  well  apart,  and,  resting  on 
their  hoes,  stare  stolidly  at  our  proces¬ 
sion,  nor  do  they  think  it  worth  while  to 
draw  their  bodices  over  their  bosoms, 
which  stress  of  heat  and  exertion  have 
made  them  uncover.  We  pass  several 
flocks  of  sheep  picking  among  the  herbs 
and  rocks  of  the  tall  slopes,  attended  by 
great  lazy  shepherds  stretched  prone 
upon  the  soil,  twanging  their  mandolines. 
But  the  shepherds’  dogs  atone  for  their 
masters’  inertia  by  Hying  at  the  cars  in 
a  way  that  makes  one  start  :  for  these 
brutes  are  as  big  as  bears,  and  have  a 
name  for  unreasoning  pluck  and  brisk 
aggressiveness  such  as  no  bear  has.  But, 
once  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  matters 
improve.  The  blue  basin  of  the  bay  of 
Eleusis  comes  into  sight  on  the  one 
hand  ;  distant  coteries  of  houses  in  the 
mountains  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
plain  meet  the  eye  ;  and  we  are  soon 
bowling  down  into  the  malarious  level 
at  a  very  fair  speed.  A  headland,  with 
a  few  spots  upon  it,  is  remarkable  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  noble  curve  of 
the  bay.  That  is  Eleusis,  and  on  this 
day  the  ”  sea  girt  strand  ”  of  Eleusis  is 
being  well  lashed  by  the  white-crested 
waves  which  seem  to  rush  upon  it  from 


Salamis.  The  excellent  road  which  we 
see  winding  with  the  shore-line  toward 
the  city  is  the  old  Sacred  Way.  And 
the  rude  heap  of  indistinguishable 
masonry  at  the  foot  of  the  little  rock 
which  stands  over  the  modern  town, 
and  which  was  formerly  the  acropolis 
of  the  place,  is  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
wherein  the  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
A  windmill  and  an  indefinite  bit  of  ruin¬ 
ed  wall  crown  the  acropolis  at  present. 

In  the  plain  we  find  vegetation  very 
profuse.  The  fig  trees  which  grow  at 
the  bounds  of  the  many  vineyard 
patches,  are  particularly  large  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  fruit.  The  intense  greenness 
of  the  level  is  in  contrast  with  the  dun 
hills  we  have  scaled  and  descended. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  this  charm  will  have 
departed.  The  white  stony  brook  beds 
which  our  train  crosses  will  send  not  a 
drop  of  water  draining  into  the  marsh¬ 
land  skirting  the  sea  ;  everything  will  be 
parched  under  a  rainless  sky. 

At  the  gay  little  white  and  green  rail¬ 
way  station  of  Eleusis  a  knot  of  Alba¬ 
nians  awaited  the  train,  and  no  sooner 
did  we  stop  than  one  of  them,  a  gray- 
beard,  with  a  solemn  air,  adjusted  a  pair 
of  great  iron  spectacles  upon  his  nose, 
and  received  the  handful  of  newspapers 
which  the  train  had  brought.  The 
others  crowded  round  him,  babbling 
timidly  ;  but  the  moment  the  sheet  was 
unfolded,  and  the  scholar  hemmed, 
there  was  silence  and  every  one  listened 
earnestly  for  the  war  news  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  pretty  picture  ;  and  I  tarried 
for  a  moment  to  hear  their  comments 
before  going  among  the  white  houses, 
with  their  red  roofs  and  green  shutters, 
and  tlie  squab  huts  which  represent  the 
two  qualities  of  buildings  at  Eleusis. 
But  the  auditors  listened  in  respectful 
silence,  and  the  toneless  bell  having 
tinkled  its  warning,  the  mail  train  went 
on  its  way  to  Corinth. 

Eleusis  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  villages  in  Greece.  It  must  be  so 
if  the  tale  of  the  goddess  Demeter’s  visit 
there  be  founded  on  a  grain  of  truth. 
She  was  heart-broken,  according  to  the 
legend,  because  Master  Pluto  had  car¬ 
ried  her  daughter  Persephone  down  into 
Hades,  and,  having  wandered  afar  in 
the  guise  of  an  old  crone,  she  at  length 
came  to  a  halt  at  the  well  of  Eleusis. 
Thither,  after  awhile,  came  also  the 
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shapely  daughters  of  a  certain  man  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood.  They  had 
brazen  pails  to  fill  at  the  well,  and  they 
hungered  for  information  about  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  strange  old  woman  who 
sat  by  the  well.  Presumably  for  the 
sake  of  diversion  or  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  Demeter  accepted  the  situation  of 
general  servant  and  nursemaid  in  the 
house  of  the  father  of  these  girls.  There 
was  a  baby  in  the  family,  and  the  mother 
gave  her  charge  of  it.  To  the  wonder 
of  these  poor  aborigines,  the  child  there¬ 
after  waxed  like  no  other  child  of  their 
experience,  and,  greater  marvel  still,  ate 
nothing  visibly  to  mortal  eyes.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  To  solve  the  mystery, 
if  possible,  the  mother  sat  up  one  night, 
and  watched.  Then,  to  her  horror, 
she  saw  the  old  nurse  plunge  the  child 
into  the  fire  as  if  he  were  a  firebrand.  It 
was  a  mere  matter  of  daily  custom  ;  but 
it  was  new  to  the  mother,  and  so  she 
screamed  out  in  alarm.  In  that  instant 
the  goddess  assumed  her  divine  form  ; 
she  blamed  the  mother  for  the  interrup)* 
tion,  averring  that  otherwise  the  boy  was 
in  fair  train  to  become  immortal  like 
herself.  As  it  was,  the  spell  was  broken. 
The  man  was  enjoined  to  erect  a  temple 
for  the  goddess  ;  she  would  be  nurse¬ 
maid  no  longer.  This  was  done,  and 
for  a  year  of  starvation  to  mortals.  De¬ 
meter  stayed  in  the  temple,  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  her  daughter.  But  help  was 
at  hand.  Great  Jove  himself  inter¬ 
vened,  and,  by  a  compromise  and  crafty 
trick  on  the  part  of  Pluto,  Persephone 
was  restored  to  Demeter,  though  only 
for  two-thirds  of  every  year.  From  the 
time  of  seed  sowing  until  its  fruition, 
Pluto  was  to  have  Persephone  for  wife  ; 
at  other  times  she  lived  with  Demeter. 
For  awhile  mother  and  daughter  resided 
in  the  temple  at  Eleusis.  But  at  length 
they  returned  to  Olympus,  having  first 
of  all  prescribed  the  ritual  by  which  they 
were  to  be  honored  in  the  building  they 
had  sanctified.  There  were  to  be  the 
lesser  Mysteries  in  February,  in  honor 
of  Persephone ;  and  the  greater  in 
August  or  September,  commemorating 
Demeter.  Such,  briefly,  was  the  origin 
of  those  rites  wherein  “  the  souls  of  the 
initiated  were  purified  from  ignorance 
and  pollution,  and  enjoyed  ever  after¬ 
ward  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 


the  Elysian  Fields  while  those  who 
had  not  been  admitted  to  a  participation 
“  were  doomed  to  be  thrust  after  death 
into  a  place  of  misery  and  darkness.” 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  associate 
this  motley  little  village  of  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  strangers  with  the  sublime 
pageants  and  ceremonies  which  have 
made  it  illustrious.  But  these  Albani¬ 
ans,  who  for  several  centuries  squatted 
calmly  on  the  soil  which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  over  Demeter's  temple,  are  a  strik¬ 
ing  race  of  men.  One  could  almost  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  goddess  had  not  yet  for¬ 
borne  to  requite  Eleusis  for  its  friend¬ 
ship  toward  her.  And  no  sooner  does 
one  walk  among  the  houses  than  relics 
of  the  old  magnificence  of  the  place  ap¬ 
pear.  Great  capitals  lie  embedded  to 
their  acanthus  leaves  in  front  of  the 
doors  of  a  hut,  and  their  surfaces  apply 
as  seats.  Pillars  stand  here  and  there 
or  lie  prostrate  ;  in  both  cases  the  Al¬ 
banian  housewives  spread  their  clothes 
upon  them  on  washing  days.  And  by 
the  back  premises  of  one  hovel  is  a 
tomb  which  may  once  have  held  a  hier¬ 
ophant,  but  which  now  holds  pigwash. 
A  little  close  inspection  of  the  houses 
shows  that  the  materials  of  some  of  them 
were  originally  sacred.  Over  one  thresh¬ 
old  is  an  inscribed  stone,  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  other  inscriptions  in  less 
prominent  places. 

One  comes  upon  the  first  of  Eleusis’ 
nests  of  antiquity  without  much  warn¬ 
ing.  The  level  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  has  changed  very  considerably 
since  the  stones  were  chiselled  and  set 
in  order.  So  that  what  was  formerly  on 
a  plane  with  the  town  is  now  seen  built 
as  it  were  in  a  great  pit,  from  which  the 
earth  has  to  be  cast  out  that  the  pillars 
may  stand  clear.  And  what  an  inde¬ 
scribable  ruin  of  monstrous  stones  and 
columns,  and  the  most  delicate  of  sculp¬ 
tors’  work  it  is  !  Not  the  Erechtheum 
itself  can  surpass  Eleusis  in  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  its  detail. 

But  it  is  when  one  leaves  the  first 
quarry  and  approaches  the  great  temple 
itself  by  a  massive  Ionic  propylaea,  re¬ 
cently  uncovered  from  soil,  enters 
through  this  portico,  proceeds  on  over 
blocks  and  weeds  and  through  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  second  portico  like  the  first, 
thence  wanders  from  partition  to  parti¬ 
tion,  well  defined  by  the  bases  of  the 
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broken  columns,  and  scrambVs  upward 
where  the  treasures  of  this  prodigious 
mine  of  antiquities  are  piled  one  u(K)n 
another,  or  set  side  by  side  so  that  the 
pathos  of  their  marred  beauty  may 
strike  the  beholder  full  in  the  face — it 
is  then  that  one  has  to  be  dumb,  or 
search  the  language  for  superlatives. 

Many  years  ago  the  English  burrowed 
a  little  at  Eleusis.  But  they  hardly  did 
more  than  scrape  the  soil,  relatively 
speaking.  And  very  soon  their  scratch- 
ings  were  obliterated  by  the  Eleusian 
country  folks.  So  late,  therefore,  as 
1882  all  these  superb  “  finds”  were  still 
under  ground.  But  the  extreme  value 
of  Eleusis  archseologically  is  now  amply 
recognized.  It  has  a  museum  all  to 
itself  whither  portable  fragments  are 
conveyed.  The  press  publishes  a  guide 
to  the  temple,  with  plans  and  catalogue 
of  the  contents.  While,  lastly,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  livery  and  gilt  buttons  is  deputed 
by  the  government  to  keep  the  ruins 
constantly  under  his  eye  ;  and  it  is  his 
business  to  jump  like  a  goat  from  col¬ 
umn  to  buttress,  and  wall  to  wall,  over 
chasms  of  no  trifling  depth,  when  he 
espies  a  stranger  prowling  among  the 
stones  ;  nor  will  he  condone  the  pocket¬ 
ing  of  the  smallest  morsel  of  carven 
work.  As  a  show  place  Eleusis  is  young 
to  the  latter  generations  of  men  ;  but 
the  time  will  come  when  its  immense 
sanctuary,  denuded  of  dirt,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  as  much  as  possible  to  gratify 
the  eye,  shall  be  a  spectacle  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  Pompeii.  When  all  its  treasures 
were  under  ground,  Chateaubriand  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  ‘‘  the  most  venerable 
place  in  Greece.”  How  much  more 
justly  may  it  be  termed  so  now  that  the 
temple  which  consecrated  it  is  unveiled 
to  the  sky,  and  one  may  look  from 
the  majestic  ruin  at  that  arm  of  the  sea 
wherein  Xerxes  met  his  match.  On 
the  end  of  Salamis  which  comes  more 
particularly  into  view  are  six  white 
houses  :  they  are  in  lively  contrast  with 
the  blue  tumbling  water,  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  olive  hills  which  rise  behind 
them. 

Among  the  decorated  blocks  of  the 
temple  are  some  sections  of  friezes, 
of  rare  suggestiveness.  One  of  these 
represents  a  series  of  finely  cut  legs  in 
the  various  attitudes  of  a  procession. 
From  the  thighs  upward  the  bodies  are 


wanting.  Here  again  is  a  mass  of  white 
marble,  twelve  feet  by  three  and  three. 
Upon  it,  in  exquisite  alto-relief,  are 
chiselled  a  beautiful  pitcher,  with 
handles,  and  elaborate  decorations,  a 
circular  device,  two  mammoth  stalks  of 
wheat,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  a  tripod. 
They  are  uniformly  about  twelve  inches 
high,  and  under  them  are  a  few  letters 
of  the  inscription  which  appertains  fully 
to  the  missing  continuation  of  the  frieze. 
Another  piece  of  sculpture  bears  simi¬ 
larly  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Demeter.  It  is  a  frieze  embodying 
a  train  of  men  and  women  draped  or 
half-draped,  carrying  staves  and  harvest 
implements.  The  countenances  are 
here  all  spoiled  deliberately  by  cruel 
blows  ;  but  the  outline  and  deportment 
of  the  figures  are  sublime.  Of  the 
stones  jnscribed  to  the  different  hiero¬ 
phants  of  the  temple,  one  need  only  say 
that  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
the  best  of  preservation,  so  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  as  legible  now  as  when  first  the 
letters  were  cut  in  the  marble.  It  is  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  lacking  por¬ 
tions  of  the  friezes  now  to  be  seen  may 
be  discovered  ultimately  ;  but  for  many 
a  year  the  good  Albanians  have  fed  their 
lime-kilns  with  the  white  stones  they 
have  pulled  from  their  gardens  or  else¬ 
where  where  they  cropped  above  ground, 
so  that  there  is  grave  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  old  acropolis  is  now  the  seat  of  a 
little  monastery,  which  seems  to  squint 
shyly  at  the  heathen  magnificence  at  its 
feet.  Near  the  monastery  stands  a  bell- 
tower,  and  very  soon  after  my  arrival 
four  small  boys  in  blue  began  tugging  at 
the  ropes  in  relays,  so  that  the  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  discords  were  bestowed  upon 
the  village  and  the  plain.  The  fresh 
breeze  from  the  south  brought  other 
bell-music  from  Salamis.  And,  to  make 
the  concert  complete,  a  large  yellow  dog 
with  curly  hair,  inches  thick,  stood  out 
from  a  hut  farther  along  the  acropolis, 
and  barked  with  fierce  energy.  It 
seemed  so  uncertain  whether  the  stranger 
or  the  solemnity  of  the  day  most  excited 
the  dog's  ire  that  at  length  I  retreated 
through  the  ruins  toward  the  Sacred 
Way.  By  one  of  the  great  porticoes  I 
came  upon  a  recess  of  half  a  dozen  ele¬ 
gant  little  old  amphorae,  two  or  three  of 
them  quite  entire.  They  had  evidently 
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been  unearthed  from  amid  the  fragments 
of  dark  red  pottery  which  littered  the 
soil.  Exposed  in  this  way,  one  could 
not  but  imagine  that  the  things  were 
held  in  scant  esteem,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  carrying  one  away 
as  a  memento  of  the  place.  But  the 
moment  I  put  out  a  hand  to  touch  them 
there  came  an  uncouth  cry.  Perched 
on  a  pinnacle  of  masonry  between  me 
and  the  sunlight  stood  the  Argus-eyed 
guardian,  frowning  and  shaking  his 
head,  and  all  his  gilt  buttons  gleamed  cen¬ 
soriously.  Nothing  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  precincts  ;  the  only  alternative 
for  a  relic-lover  was  to  purloin  a  copy* 
ing-stone  from  the  first  house  in  the 
village. 

The  temple  now  being  brought  to 
light  is  not  the  original  one  built  by  the 
father  of  the  child  whom  Demeter  made 
as  impervious  to  fire  as  a  salam'ander. 
That  was  probably  a  very  unpretentious 
erection.  It  was  superseded  by  Pei  ides 
with  a  vast  assemblage  of  courts  and 
columns,  the  whole  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  long  by  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  in  form  pentagonal.  And  this 
temple  held  the  affections  of  Greece 
while  Greece  was  animated  by  its  native 
force  and  vigor.  But  in  396  a.d.  Alaric, 
the  king  of  the  Huns,  swept  through 
eastern  Europe,  killing  and  destroying  ; 
and  he  is  the  man  who  is  credited  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  temple  of  Demeter 
at  Eleusis.  Earthquakes  and  other 
natural  agencies  combined,  no  doubt, 
to  cover  up  the  ruins,  so  that  in  course 
of  time  not  a  tenth  of  them  were  even 
conjecturable  by  an  ordinary  observer. 

And  now  of  this  Sacred  Way,  which 
has  seen  such  strange  sights,  but  is  in 
these  latter  days  so  deserted  and  white. 
It  is  a  very  fair  road  for  Greece.  For 
two  or  three  miles  from  Eleusis  it  trav¬ 
erses  vineyards  and  patches  of  grain, 
crimsoned  with  poppies  in  the  spring, 
and  shaded  by  almond  trees,  olives,  and 
fig  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
cactus  or  prickly  pear.  It  is  not  as 
level  as  a  London  street.  The  water¬ 
courses  which  stream  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  inland,  and  percolate  through  the 
plain,  ooze  across  it  in  stony  channels  ; 
so  that  in  the  rainy  season  one  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  not  wholly  a  pleasant 
thoroughfare.  But  even  now  it  bears 
traces  of  its  old  fame.  One  walks  for 


half  an  hour  along  it,  and  comes  to  a 
small  temple,  the  ground-plan  of  which 
is  well  preserved.  There  arc  recumbent 
stones  elsewhere,  with  decipherable 
marks  upon  them.  And  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  about  halfway  between  Eleusis  and 
the  head  of  the  Pass  of  Daphne,  where 
one  may  sit  and  drink  a  flask  of  “  resi- 
nata,”  are  other  signs  of  the  past. 

In  truth,  however,  one  is  more  at¬ 
tracted  by  Salamis,  and  the  merry  waves 
of  Salamis,  rolling  in  ^among  the  reeds 
of  the  damp  coast  of  the  bay,  than  by 
an)  thing  else  in  sight.  Even  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  north,  and  Phyle,  perched 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  up  among 
them,  are  but  a  bleak  uncheering  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  and  there  is  nothing  particularly 
grand  about  the  scrub  hills  of  Daphne, 
whither  the  track  is  inclining.  Height 
and  distance  are  seriously  insulted  by 
the  clear  air  of  Greece,  so  much  so  that 
a  mountain  of  excellent  standing  is  here 
often  passed  over  with  a  glance.  It  is 
with  mountains  as  with  women,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  left  for  the  imagination  ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  our  own  puny 
peaks,  with  their  heads  thick  in  the 
clouds,  inspire  one  with  more  respect 
than  a  Greek  mountain  nearly  twice 
their  height,  rising  clear  to  the  crown, 
against  a  pellucid  truthful  sky. 

After  a  while,  the  road  skirts  the  sea, 
so  that  the  waves  break  in  spray  over 
the  white  sand  of  the  thoroughfare. 
Here  there  are  two  or  three  large  ponds 
of  salt  water  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
road.  In  old  times,  the  priests  of 
Eleusis  had  the  monopoly  of  the  fish  in 
these  ponds.  But  to-day,  no  fewer 
than  ten  old  women,  with  baskets  slung 
round  them,  are  wading  to  their  waists 
in  the  muddy  pools,  now  and  then  dis¬ 
appearing,  save  their  heads,  as  they  grab 
at  a  shellfish  of  which  their  naked  toes 
have  admonished  them.  One  of  these 
poor  creatures  gropes  to  the  shore,  and 
leaves  the  water  for  a  time  ;  she  is  a 
perfect  conglomerate  of  blue-black  mud. 
Needless  to  say,  these  salt  marshes  are 
very  pestilential  in  the  autumn.  There 
are  but  two  or  three  houses  within  a 
wide  radius  of  them  ;  and  one  of  these 
houses,  with  a  pond  blue  as  an  Italian 
lake  behind  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and 
the  sea  beating  almost  at  its  doors  in 
front,  seems  to  be  as  void  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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One  leaves  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  regret¬ 
fully.  Its  very  desolation  kindles  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pity  which  is  merely  affection  in 
disguise.  And  there  is  something  manly 
about  the  way  in  which  its  land-locked 
waters  throw  their  lusty  little  waves  upon 
the  lonely  strand,  which  makes  one 
think  anew  of  the  sea-fight  that  occurred 
centuries  ago  close  by  where  we  leave 
the  coast  and  turn  inland.  The  Per¬ 
sians  hugged  the  shore  where  Mount 
.^galeos  sends  its  roots  into  the  sea, 
and  the  Greeks  set  the  sterns  of  their 
triremes  toward  Salamis,  that  they  might 
face  the  mainland  and  their  foes.  It  is 
through  this  Mount  iEgaleos  that  the 
path  now  rises  at  right  angles  to  the 
bay. 

The  defile  of  Daphne  owes  little  of  its 
fame  to  nature.  The  mountain  at  its 
highest  is  but  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  the  pass  keeps  well 
below  the  mountain  tops.  The  hillsides 
are  matted  with  lentisk,  arbutus,  and 
oleander ;  otherwise  the  foliage  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  groups  of  umbrella-shaped 
pines  which  cluster  in  sheltered  parts, 
where  rifts  in  the  rock  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  water,  when  there  is  water  any¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood.  But,  or¬ 
dinarily,  the  sun  must  be  concentrated 
upon  the  shadeless  valley  to  some  strong 
purpose.  In  proof  of  this,  they  were 
cutting  a  patch  of  barley  at  the  head  of 
the  defile,  whereas  the  grain  nearer 
Eleusis  was  not  turning  color. 

Little  by  little,  the  blue  water  behind 
lessened  in  extent.  First  the  snow 
mountains  of  the  Morea  disappeared, 
and,  lastly,  the  triangular  space  of  the 
bay  itself,  when  it  had  diminished  to 
the  size  of  one’s  palm.  The  flies,  but¬ 
terflies,  and  bees  revelled  in  the  noonday 
heat,  and  every  rock  had  its  lizard.  To 
add  to  one’s  discomfort,  a  series  of 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  black  and 
white,  with  straight  horns  a  foot  in 
length,  came  bleating  down  the  defile, 
each  rrith  its  attendant  cloud  of  dust. 
The  peril  of  suffocation  was  slight,  how¬ 
ever,  compared  to  that  of  death  at  the 
fangs  of  the  discontented  dogs  who 
marched  with  the  sheep.  The  shep¬ 
herds  of  the  different  flocks  congregated 
together  with  sociable  intent,  their  long 
guns  slung  over  their  shoulders,  leaving 
the  responsibility  with  the  dogs.  And 
the  dogs,  good  faithful  brutes,  did  not 
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allow  their  ferocity  to  be  tamed  by  the 
sweltering  heat  and  the  ounces  of  dust 
which  were  driven  perforce  down  their 
throats  by  way  of  their  lolling  red 
tongues.  With  a  unanimity  that  said 
much  for  their  discipline  and  ancestry, 
they  bounded  at  the  stranger,  and  made 
a  most  unpleasant  demonstration  of  en¬ 
mity.  I  thought  of  the  guide-book  in¬ 
junctions  under  such  circumstances,  and 
stooped  for  a  stone.  But  no,  they  were 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  a  mere  feint. 
Rather,  they  were  for  seizing  the  advan¬ 
tage  offered  by  a  change  of  posture.  In 
short,  they  seemed  so  bent  upon  a  bite 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  re¬ 
treat  out  of  the  highway.  That  sufficed  : 
with  a  few  more  growls,  and  a  final  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  large  white  teeth,  they 
trotted  off  to  their  respective  battalions. 
And  the  next  moment  the  body  of 
shaggy  shepherds  passed  by,  with  a 
smiling  "  Kali  mera”  (Good  day),  and 
a  most  philosophic  indifference  to  the 
conduct  of  their  dogs  and  the  feelings  of 
the  stranger.  Every  country  has  its 
peculiar  imperfection  or  annoyance,  but 
m  this  respect  Greece  is  only  too  well 
endowed,  so  that  the  traveller  who  does 
not  beforehand  reconcile  himself  to  the 
society  of  fleas  and  pugnacious  dogs  is 
likely  to  have  a  sorry  time  of  it. 

There  are  ruins  in  the  Pass  of  Daphne, 
but  none  of  much  interest.  The  most 
pleasing  thing  of  the  kind  until  the  mon¬ 
astery  is  reached,  is  a  lump  of  beetling 
rock  spurred  from  the  northern  side  the 
ravine.  This  rock  is  of  a  reddish  stone, 
and  has,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  number  of 
excavations  like  good  sized  dovecotes. 
It  seems  that  the  rock  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  and  that  these  niches  were  for 
the  votive  offerings  of  the  admirers  of< 
Aphrodite.  Inscriptions  are  cut  in  the. 
stone,  and  some  of  the  words  are  still! 
legible.  It  may  be  a  shameful  confes¬ 
sion,  but  I  must  admit  that  this  temple 
of  Venus  is  dear  to  iny  memory  chiefly 
because  of  its  nearness  to  an  inn.  The 
sun  and  my  thirst  had  become  quite  in¬ 
sufferable 

At  a  bend  in  the  pass  where  the  water¬ 
shed  was  reached  there  rose  the  gaunt 
walls  of  a  monastery,  falling  fast  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  within  fifty  paces  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  door,  and  as  many  of  a  sparkling 
spring  of  fresh  water,  stood  the  Greek 
khan  of  the  pass,  with  two  drays  at  its 
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portal,  and  four  or  five  sun-blacked  cart¬ 
ers  in  whity-btown  raiment  feasting  at  a 
table  under  its  eaves. 

This  khan  is  much  frequented  by 
western  tourists  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  in 
no  way  denationalized  ;  it  is  a  typical 
Greek  inn.  One  enters  the  single  large 
room,  with  naked  earth  for  flooring, 
which  serves  to  accommodate  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  house  and  its  guests,  night 
and  day  alike.  The  bed-chamber  of  the 
establishment  is  a  gallery  in  one  corner, 
over  a  heap  of  brushwood  and  a  ledge 
whence  a  cock  crew  while  he  roosted. 
The  body  of  the  room  is  occupied  by 
several  heavy  wooden  tables  and  chairs, 
a  glittering  bar  adorned  with  bottles  of 
oil,  lager  beer,  and  a  pail  of  water,  and 
a  cupboard  with  glass  doors,  showing 
that  it  is  filled  with  painted  eggs  to  such 
a  degree  that  infinite  art  would  be  req¬ 
uisite  to  open  it  without  the  loss  of  a 
dozen  or  so.  A  picture  of  King  George 
and  his  Queen  give  color  to  the  room. 

One  could  hardly  expect  to  fare  sump¬ 
tuously  at  a  Greek  inn  on  Good  Friday. 
My  host  met  my  forgetful  inquiry  for 
something  carnal  with  a  solid  and 
severe  “No.”  He  pointed  to  the 
swarthy  carters  who  were  eating  olives 
and  bread  and  drinking  “  resinata” 
(the  native  wine,  strongly  flavored  with 
resin  to  make  it  keep)  with  the  hearty 
zest  that  comes  only  from  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  and  clear  conscience.  Could  not 
such  fare  suffice  ?  Moreover,  as  it 
seemed  1  was  heretic  enough  to  wish  for 
meat,  perhaps  it  would  be  no  sin  to  give 
me  an  egg  or  two,  boiled  for  Easter. 
This,  and  a  share  in  the  great  bowl  of 
salad,  which  his  boy  was  preparing, 
would  surely  satisfy  any  ordinary  trav¬ 
eller  !  The  tone  and  implications  of 
the  man  were  somewhat  magisterial ; 
but,  to  show  that  he  did  not  really  mean 
to  be  rude,  he  unshelled  the  eggs  with 
his  own  fingers,  and  dispersed  the  dirt- 
marks  of  his  thumb  over  the  sleek  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eggs,  so  that  the  smudges 
should  be  conspicuous  nowhere  in  partic¬ 
ular.  And  then  he  descended  through 
a  trap-door  to  his  wine  casks,  and 
brought  a  tumbler  of  “  resinata,”  froth¬ 
ed  like  London  stout.  It  was  rather 
early  to  wish  one  “  a  good  resurrec¬ 
tion,”  but,  taking  a  sip  from  a  glass  of 
his  own,  mine  host  tendered  me  the  ci¬ 
vility.  This  done,  he  turned  his  back. 


and  reopened  a  noisy  conversation  with 
the  carters  about  the  abominable  con¬ 
duct  of  the  European  nations  in  raising 
the  price  of  everything. 

The  arrival  of  a  fresh  band  of  shep¬ 
herds  drew  me  outside  to  smoke  my 
cigarette  and  observe  these  stalwart  fel¬ 
lows.  They  were  dressed  in  white  ca¬ 
potes  to  their  ankles,  and  these,  open  in 
front,  displayed  snowy  linen  upon  their 
bronzed  bodies,  joined  across  their 
breasts  with  silver  or  silvered  buttons. 
Their  legs  were  encased  to  the  thighs 
in  white  woollen  hose,  and  their  shoes 
turned  up  at  the  end.  Each  had  a 
wooden  crook,  and  a  leathern  case  at 
the  waist,  from  which  two  or  three  heavy 
pistol  heads  protruded.  The  men  were 
accompanied  by  some  lads,  pocket  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  adults,  laden  with  candles 
of  many  colors  ;  but  having  set  their 
candles  upon  a  table  and  stretched 
themselves,  these  naughty  boys  straight¬ 
way  began  to  revel  in  pitch  and  toss 
with  a  consuming  seriousness  that 
argued  them  no  novices  in  the  vicious 
pastime. 

Of  the  monastery  of  Daphne  some¬ 
thing  must  be  said,  although  time  and 
circumstances  have  treated  it  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  harshness.  It  is  reputed  to 
give  shelter  to  a  few  nuns  ;  but,  enter¬ 
ing  its  grass-grown  courtyard  by  a  little 
wicket  in  the  wall,  I  could  make  no  one 
hear  me.  The  door  of  its  church  stood 
open  ;  some  fragments  of  Ionic  columns 
and  decorated  work  lay  in  the  grass 
under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree  which  grew 
from  between  the  ill-set  flags  of  the 
quadrangle  ;  and  a  very  faint  perfume  of 
incense  sanctified  the  atmosphere  of  the 
calm,  cool  place.  At  length  a  bent  old 
man,  in  a  garb  that  was  neither  wholly 
ecclesiastical  nor  wholly  secular,  glided 
from  the  tiny  cloister  on  one  side  of  the 
courtyard,  and  beckoned  toward  the 
church  Would  I  not  devote  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  the  refreshment  of  my  soul  ?  he 
seemed  to  say,  and  together  we  stepped 
into  the  dusky  building. 

But  what  dolorous  ruin,  neglect,  and 
slovenliness  here  met  the  eye  !  In  hap¬ 
pier  times  this  church,  small  as  it  is, 
must  have  been  of  high  repute  and 
means.  In  one  corner  of  it  is  a  marble 
tomb,  a  quite  uncommon  feature  in  a 
Greek  monastery  church.  To  be  sure, 
the  Duke  of  Athens,  who  once  slept 
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therein,  has  been  removed,  and  olive 
twigs  and  brooms  lie  where  his  bones 
lay.  But  the  thing  is  suggestive.  The 
architecture  of  the  church  is  a  lesson  in 
derivations.  It  shows  very  clearly  the 
dependence  of  our  old  Norman  builders 
upon  the  Byzantine  architects  who  pre* 
ceded  them.  They  were  mere  copiers. 
These  sturdy  walls,  with  the  curt  arches 
of  the  nave,  otherwise  unadorned,  have 
their  brethren  wherever  the  old  Norse¬ 
men  devastated  advantageously,  and 
found  themselves  in  dire  need  of  heav¬ 
enly  grace  and  pardon.  In  the  dome 
there  is  a  curious  piece  of  Byzantine 
work.  A  gigantic  mosaic  of  Christ  on 
a  gilt  background  looms  through  the 
darkness,  and  tarnished  as  it  is,  and 
wrecked  by  a  fatal  black  decay  which  has 
overgrown  it  like  fungi,  it  holds  the  at¬ 
tention.  The  Turks,  or  some  other  rep¬ 
robates  in  times  past,  have  hastened  its 
destruction  by  using  it  as  a  target. 
There  are  bullet  marks  in  each  eye  ; 
and  below  the  mouth  are  three  shots  in 
the  beard  which  give  a  grotesque  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  face.  In  the  breast  and  the 
colored  band  which  encircles  the  picture 
are  other  gunshots.  The  ancient  cicer¬ 
one  tries  to  follow  my  gaze  into  the 
dome  ;  but  he  is  rheumatic  :  his  poor 
bent  old  back  will  not  second  his  inten¬ 
tions,  and  so  he  falls  to  picking  from  the 
dirty  pavement  the  congelations  of 
candle  grease  which  have  dripped  from 
the  gaudy  glass  chandelier  overhead. 
In  this  chandelier,  and  on  the  common 
candlesticks,  studded  with  spikes  for 
the  reception  of  votive  offerings,  the 
candles  are  stuck  anyhow.  Some  are 
perpendicular,  but  most  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  over  at  different  angles. 
The  iconostasis  or  roodscreen  has  the 
usual  stiff  representations  of  saints  and 
apostles,  but  it  is  as  dirty  as  if  no  wom¬ 
an’s  hand  were  allowed  to  touch  it.  In 
a  side  chapel  is  the  pictorial  history  of 
the  holy  Christina  ;  and,  marvelling  at 
her  powers  of  endurance,  one  follows 
her  sufferings  on  this  painted  board  with 
a  stir  at  the  heart.  She  is  beaten  with 
rods  ;  half  beheaded  ;  hung  to  a  post  by 
her  hands  ;  cut  about  with  knives  ;  tied 
to  a  wheel  which  rotates  slowly  over  a 
blazing  Are ;  anointed,  while  on  this 
wheel,  with  boiling  lead  ;  cast  into  the 
water  in  company  with  a  rock  ;  steamed 
in  a  caldron  ;  dragged  naked  through 


the  streets  by  the  Roman  soldiery  ;  set 
upon  by  lions  ;  and.  Anally,  having  been 
shockingly  mutilated,  she  is  quite  de¬ 
spatched  by  Roman  spears.  It  could  be 
very  ghastly  if  it  were  not  so  improbable. 

But  my  old  guide  evidently  pinned  his 
faith  to  this  poor  martyred  saint.  The 
contemplation  of  her  woes  so  excited 
him  that  he  tried  to  give  them  over 
again  in  pantomime,  and  his  manner  of 
slicing  the  air  in  default  of  real  Aesh  and 
blood  was  so  realistic  and  harrowing  that 
I  was  glad  to  hear  a  bell,  which  sum¬ 
moned  him  elsewhere  :  in  spite  of  his 
decrepitude  methinks  he  had  the  soul  of 
an  inquisitor. 

Passing  out  by  the  west  door  of  the 
church,  1  found  a  contracted  courtyard 
with  a  Aight  of  steps  going  toward  the 
dome  externally.  Here,  some  twenty 
feet  above,  was  a  terrace  from  which  two 
or  three  little  rooms  were  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  church.  Formerly,  these  re¬ 
cesses  were  used  as  hermitages,  and,  save 
for  the  limited  area  of  the  cells  them¬ 
selves,  very  pleasant  would  it  be  to  live 
for  awhile  on  this  airy  elevation,  looking 
toward  Eleusis  and  the  Morea,  with  the 
gray  rocks,  clumped  with  Ar  on  either 
side  of  the  pass,  to  protect  from  cold 
winds.  But  the  legitimate  hermits  have 
long  abandoned  the  monastery  of 
Daphne,  and  the  ”  genus”  tramp  has 
evidently  succeeded  them.  The  terrace 
is  strown  with  Althy  rags,  linen  not 
worth  the  washing,  cocked  shoes  with 
no  soles,  battered  water-tins,  and  other 
disagreeable  rubbish  :  while  the  hermi¬ 
tage  walls  are  scored  all  over  with  initials 
and  distichs  in  different  languages. 

”  Certainly,  it  is  not  very  clean,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  man,  when  I  commented 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  public  part 
of  the  monastery  ;  ”  but  what  would 
you  have  ?  It  is  healthy.  And  ‘  Sara- 
kost6  ’  (Lent)  will  soon  be  over.” 

From  which  it  will  not  be  unfair  to 
assume  that  little  washing,  as  well  as 
little  eating,  characterizes  the  great  fast 
in  some  parts  of  Greece. 

I  put  my  mite  in  the  brass  dish  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  with 
its  burden  of  coins  inviolate,  and  de¬ 
parted. 

From  the  Daphne  monastery  to  Athens 
the  road  is  a  continuous  descent ;  and 
during  the  walk  past  the  stadion  posts 
one  has  abundance  of  time  to  appreciate 
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the  panorama  of  the  city  rising  beyond 
the  olives  of  the  plain,  and  with  the 
long  ridge  of  Hymettus,  like  a  whale’s 
back,  behind  it.  The -acropolis  is  al* 
ways  supreme,  though  dominated  by  the 
abrupt  rock  of  Lycabettus  hard  by,  with 
its  white  monastery  of  the  Holy  George 
gleaming  against  the  blue  sky.  And, 
after  the  acropolis,  the  eye  infallibly  re¬ 
verts  to  the  prodigious,  tasteless,  marble 
fabric  which  is  built  as  a  palace  for  the 
modern  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and 
which,  in  its  rectangular  hideousness,  is 
adapted  to  stare  the  spectator  out  of 
countenance  from  whatever  point  of  the 
compass  he  looks  at  the  city. 

Chateaubriand  had  his  first  view  of 
Athens  from  this  Pass  of  Daphne,  and 
was  overcome  by  the  sight  of  its  ”  flat 
roofs,  interspersed  with  minarets, 
cypresses,  ruins,  detached  columns,  and 
the  domes  of  its  mosques,  crowned  with 
the  large  nests  of  storks."  Without  at 
all  wishing  to  resurrender  Greece  to  the 
Ottomans,  one  may  sigh  for  the  minarets 
and  domes  which  are  still  such  a  charm 
in  Turkish  cities  ;  and  one  must  also 
confess  that  there  is  more  worth,  pic- 
torially,  in  a  girdle  of  dilapidated  forti¬ 
fications  than  in  the  innumerable  brand- 
new  houses,  "  with  desirable  frontages," 
which,  as  the  hem  of  the  capital  of  a 
Christian  state,  sprawl  themselves  in¬ 
definitely  over  the  land.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  Athens  does  not  fill  the  focus  from 
Daphne.  It  is  there,  completely  spread 
out,  as  if  seen  from  a  balloon  ;  but  one 
sees  its  surroundings  also — the  purple 
plain,  and  the  gray  mountains,  Fames, 
Pentelicus,  and  Hymettus  ;  the  marsh 
land  toward  Phalerum,  where  the  Athe¬ 
nians  bathe  from  machines  in  no  way 
differing  from  the  Margate  machines  ; 
Piiaeus,  and  its  two  industrial  sheaves, 
the  factor  chimneys,  and  the  masts  of 
its  harbor ;  the  long  promontory  of 
Laurion  ;  i^gina,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Saronic  Sea.  Divested  of  its  mod¬ 
ern  spawn  of  villa  properties,  Athens 
must  have  been  an  impressive  sight  to 
the  sobered  senses  of  those  ancient 
Greeks  who  returned  thither  by  this 
Sacred  Way,  after  solemn  initiation  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  into  the  shelter  of 
the  olive  woods,  through  which  the  road 


proceeds  on  its  final  stage.  Straight  as 
a  die  between  the  lines  of  trees,  the  high¬ 
way  runs  into  the  city.  Here  and  there 
is  a  wayside  recess,  and  chairs  under  the 
wide-spreading  boughs  of  a  huge  plane- 
tree  betoken  a  coffee-house.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  pleasure  to  rest  at  these  innocent 
public'houses.  The  coffee  is  good,  and 
costs  but  a  penny  ;  and  the  company  is 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  coffee.  If 
there  is  a  church  close  to  the  coffee¬ 
house,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  shade 
the  traveller  approaches  it,  and  kisses 
the  board  before  the  ‘‘holy  table," 
though  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 
originally  adorned  the  board,  be  kissed 
entirely  away.  And  the  most  impover¬ 
ished  of  men  and  women  will  put  their 
penny-piece  on  the  alms-dish,  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  comfort  derived 
from  their  brief  devotions.  But  on  this 
day  all  the  little  sequestered  churches 
were  hot  with  multitudes  of  burning 
candles,  and  the  priests  had  collected 
incredible  piles  of  coppers.  When  not 
chanting  their  endless  Kyrie  Eleisons, 
rebinding  their  dishevelled  hair,  or  mop¬ 
ping  their  hearty  red  faces,  these  good 
men  sat  in  the  body  of  the  building, 
amid  a  litter  of  crushed  rose  leaves,  the 
scent  of  which  almost  stifled  theperfnnae 
of  past  incense,  and  regarded  the  heaped 
coins  with  evident  satisfaction.  Save 
for  the  mournful  tolling  of  their  bells, 
one  might  have  supposed  that  the  eccle¬ 
siastics  were  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  their  most  enjoyable  festival. 

Thus  the  Sacred  Way  runs  its  course, 
until  at  length  it  terminates  in  a  con¬ 
geries  of  lath-and-plaster  coffee-houses, 
green-grocers’  shops,  booths  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  confectionery,  bubbling  and  hissing 
in  copper  caldrons,  shrill-voiced  shoe 
blacks,  and  ’’  vehicles  for  hire,”  attach¬ 
ed  to  long-tailed  horses  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  ribs.  All  these  signs  help  to  sug¬ 
gest  our  contiguity  to  another  kind  of 
way,  less  sacred  than  secular,  or  even 
profane — the  railway.  The  flippant 
shriek  of  a  steam  whistle,  which  echoes 
sharply,  removes  all  doubt.  We  are 
close  to  the  Athens-Piraeus  Railway  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  the  half-hourly  trains 
between  the  two  places  is  just  about  to 
start. — Temple  Bar, 
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Among  the  many  signs  which  meet 
the  eye  everywhere  of  the  triumphant 
progress  made  by  Physical  Science  in 
our  day,  none  is  more  striking  than  the 
way  in  which  the  notion  of  scientific 
method  has  invaded  the  realm  of  moral 
and  political  relation.  A  few  years  ago, 
to  say  that  any  proposed  measure  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  human  beings  was  an 
experiment,  would  have  been  more  or 
less  of  a  warning.  Now  it  is  becoming 
almost  a  recommendation.  No  doubt 
the  Reformer  was  always  ready  to  make 
experiments,  as  compared  with  the  Con¬ 
servative  ;  in  one  sense,  every  new  law 
is  an  experiment.  Nobody  can  say  ex¬ 
actly  how  it  will  turn  out.  But  in 
former  days,  nobody  wanted  to  pass  a 
law  in  order  to  see  how  it  would  turn 
out :  and  while  that  is  no  very  great  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  popular  attitude 
already,  every  day  makes  it  less  of  an 
exaggeration.  The  attraction  of  novelty 
is  intensified  by  the  attraction  of  what 
we  may  call  constitutional  research,  and 
we  are  more  and  more  approaching  a 
state  of  things  in  which  this  seems  a 
legitimate  object  of  legislation.  The 
idea  of  Experiment  blends  insensibly 
with  that  from  which  on  scientific 
ground  it  is  almost  inseparable  of  prog¬ 
ress,  and  its  application  to  the  realm  of 
morals  and  poiiticr>  has  come  to  seem 
almost  natural.  Instead  of  asking 
whether  a  new  measure  be  good  or  bad, 
people  look  upon  it  as  something  that 
can  only  be  judged  when  it  is  tried. 
Perhaps  nobody  says  openly  either  to 
himself  or  others, — “  We  know  nothing 
about  Federalism  ;  let  us  try  it,  and  see 
how  it  turns  out.”  But  much  that  they 
do  say  is  the  expression  of  belief  which 
would  be  most  simply  put  in  that  form. 
The  desire  to  make  political  experiments 
lies  ^t  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  felt  very  conclusive,  and  a 
great  deal  of  inclination  and  impulse 
that  does  not  come  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
fining  itself  as  argument  at  all.  It  is 
constantly  felt,  indistinctly  and  incon¬ 
sistently  perhaps,  but  with  a  real  influ¬ 
ence  on  action,  that  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  even  unwise  importunity  is 
to  yield  to  it,  as  the  only  way  of  proving 
t  to  be  unwise.  And  in  our  day,  people 


are  always  glad  of  excuses  for  yielding 
to  unwise  importunity.  They  would 
not  be  befooled — we  can  use  no  more 
civil  word — by  the  notion  of  experiment 
in  legislation,  if  it  were  nakedlv  before 
them  ;  but  it  mingles  with  many  other 
temptations,  and  adds  to  their  strength 
very  considerably. 

No  influence  that  good  and  thought¬ 
ful  men  can  feel  is  more  disastrous  to 
all  the  objects  of  the  statesman,  what¬ 
ever  his  political  creed.  We  have  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  be  the  temptation  of  a  Re¬ 
former  ;  but  the  true  Liberal  may  be 
called  upon  to  resist  it  quite  as  earnestly 
as  the  true  Conservative.  For  if  it  is 
the  peculiar  danger  of  the  Liberal,  it 
also  supplies  the  caricature  which  most 
effectually  disguises  his  true  aims  ; — 
legislative  aims  perhaps  even  more  im¬ 
perilled  by  an  impartial  change  made  on 
the  chance  of  its  turning  out  well  than 
are  those  of  the  Conservative,  because 
changes  that  turn  out  manifestly  ill  are 
material  for  Conservative  argument 
But,  indeed,  the  method  is  so  hostile  to 
all  the  interests  of  a  nation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  part  of  a  nation 
will  in  the  long-run  find  it  the  most 
fatal.  Nor  is  its  baleful  influence  con¬ 
fined  to  political  ground  ;  the  attraction 
of  experiment  spreads  wider  and  pene¬ 
trates  deeper  than  even  to  the  roots  of 
that  national  life  which  it  so  grievously 
endangers.  There  are  men  who  desire 
by  this  means  to  rearrange  an  older 
group,  and  try  its  effect  on  the  family. 
They  are  probably  not  numerous,  but 
their  influence  is  certainly  not  despica¬ 
ble.  For  while  their  own  motives  are 
often  pure,  and  purity  of  motive  is 
strength,  they  feed  and  stimulate  im¬ 
pulses,  of  all  that  are  known  to  the  heart 
of  man,  the  most  unquestionably  evil. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  soaking  with  spirits 
the  woodwork  in  a  powder-magazine. 
The  metaphor  may  be  thought  unfit  to 
express  any  result  of  the  cold  light  of 
science  ;  but,  in  truth,  not  the  fiercest 
passion  supplies  so  perilous  an  influence 
in  the  relation  of  man  to  woman — that 
realm  of  sacred  silence— as  does  the  de¬ 
sire  to  know.  The  integrity  of  the 
family,  more  even  than  the  integrity  of 
the  nation,  roust  perish,  if  we  give  it  up 
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to  the  spirit  that  tests  all  integrity. 
That  will  not  prove  anything  except 
what  we  know  already, — that  men  and 
women  are  weak,  and  that  some  tempta* 
tions  are  very  strong. 

Cervantes,  in  his  story  of  the  husband 
who  destroys  the  fidelity  he  seeks  to 
test,  depicts  and  rightly  entitles  as  “  Im¬ 
pertinent  Curiosity,”  the  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  moral  fact  in  our  dealings  with 
each  other  by  means  of  action  that  has 
no  other  aim  than  this  discovery.  Even 
now  most  men  see  this  clearly  where  it 
is  a  question  of  individual  relation  ;  but 
they  are  often  cheated  by  the  idle  fancy 
that  persons,  arranged  in  groups,  ap¬ 
proximate  to  things  ;  so  that  experiment 
is  more  i>ossible  in  the  national  than  the 
individual  relations  of  mankind.  It  is 
worth  spoiling  a  diamond  to  show  that 
it  is  an  identical  substance  with  char¬ 
coal  ;  nobody  afterward  says, — ”  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  not  a  diamond  then,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  charcoal  now.”  If 
that  were  the  only  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  surely  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
value  of  the  smallest  diamond  that  ever 
sparkled  on  a  lady’s  finger.  We  sacri¬ 
fice  a  gem  to  an  experiment,  not  only 
because  truth  about  things  is  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  things,  but  because  it  is  sep¬ 
arable  from  things.  It  is  not  worth  sac¬ 
rificing  the  poorest  human  being,  or  the 
smallest  human  group,  to  the  student  of 
social  and  political  science,  because  you 
cannot  in  like  manner  separate  truth 
about  human  beings  from  the  human 
beings  themselves.  If  we  surrender  our 
country  to  the  spirit  of  experiment,  and 
replace  Great  Britain  by  some  revival  of 
the  Heptarchy,  opinion  will  remain 
divided  as  to  the  change,  just  as  it  is 
now.  One  side  will  still  say  this  is  the 
true  nation  ;  another  side  will  feel  that 
the  nation  has  perished.  And  if  we 
could  conceive  that  the  more  audacious 
experimentalists  who  would  bring  in  an 
open  polygamy  instead  of  our  present 
ideal  of  marriage  could  carry  their  aim, 
no  controversy  would  be  thereby  brought 
one  hair’s-breadth  nearer  its  conclusion. 
A  change  in  human  relation,  when  it 
passes  from  the  present  to  the  past,  does 
not  quit  debatable  ground  and  become 
the  classified  property  of  science.  The 
doubtful  must  be  doubtful  still. 

Unquestionably  we  must  all  act  in 
doubt.  Action  means  entering  upon 


that  region  where  doubt  intrudes  as 
moisture  on  the  atmosphere.  All  who 
enter  on  human  relations  must  trust 
each  other  ;  and  faith — the  certainty  of 
principle — would  cease  to  exist  if  it  lost 
that  atmosphere.  It  might  be  some¬ 
thing  very  precious,  but  not  what  we 
mean  by  Faith.  But  among  wise  men, 
action  measures  conviction.  Doubt 
checks  action,  and  does  not  inspire  it. 
Experience,  like  experiment,  finds,  in¬ 
deed,  the  certainty  it  does  not  bring  ; 
but  what  a  moral  gulf  separates  those 
two  forms  of  the  same  word  !  All  that 
we  mean  by  Experience — the  knowledge 
of  humanity,  the  knowledge  of  self — 
would  be  shut  off  from  one  who  sought 
to  experiment  in  human  relation  ;  man 
and  man,  or  man  and  woman,  would 
not  know  each  other  any  the  better  for 
trying  experiments  with  each  other. 
For  they  must  begin  by  abjuring  that 
spirit  of  faith  which  as  certainly  binds 
man  to  roan  as  it  binds  man  to  God. 
Those  who  see  no  Father  in  Heaven 
still  surely  feel  that  ”  lead  us  not  into 
temptation”  is  a  fitting  prayer  to  address 
to  the  brother  on  earth  ;  and  what  is 
temptation  but  testing  ?  Those  who 
look  upon  the  idea  of  a  superhuman 
Adversary  as  a  dream,  will  often  con¬ 
cede  that  he  has  come  nearest  the  idea 
of  such  an  Adversary  who  has  sought  to 
“  sift”  his  brother  ”  as  wheat.”  That 
which  we  seek  so  to  separate  into  the 
chaff  and  the  grain  must  lie  beneath  us 
as  things  lie  below  persons,  as  man  lies 
beneath  God  ;  and  when  man  makes 
the  attempt  with  man,  he  can  only  de¬ 
stroy,  not  investigate. 

The  temptation  to  extend  the  methods 
of  the  laboratory  to  the  material  of  his¬ 
tory,  however  disastrous,  is  for  our  gen¬ 
eration  inevitable.  We  have  seen  light 
thrown  on  a  problem  far  more  mysteri¬ 
ous  than  any  in  politics  by  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  in  pigeon-fancying,  such  as  in  the 
pre- Darwinian  era  were  never  thought 
of,  even  by  those  who  shared  what  we 
have  learned  to  call  Darwinian  views  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  experiment 
should  not,  in  consequence,  take  a  new 
dimension  of  meaning.  Science  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  temptation,  but  she 
brings  no  danger  against  which  she  does 
not  supply  an  antidote.  It  is  clear  be¬ 
fore  we  reach  the  moral  world,  that  not 
all  truth  is  matter  for  experiment.  The 
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mathematician  knows  a  truth  which  he 
loses  who  strives  to  test  it,  just  as  well 
as  the  moralist  does.  If  we  made  the 
attempt,  we  should  build  up  theories  on 
data  supplied  by  the  shaking  hand  and 
the  (ailing  eye  ;  we  should  state  the 
errors  of  sense  as  the  demonstrations  of 
science,  and  honeycomb  with  exceptions 
the  primeval  rock  of  absolute  certainty. 
This  danger  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
result  of  physical  science  visible  to  the 
philosopher  of  the  ancient  world  ;  only 
by  this  shadow  was  the  existence  of  the 
orb,  to  us  so  brilliant,  made  manifest  to 
the  discernment  of  Plato.  He  saw  that 
experiment  would  be  fatal  to  the  only 
scientific  truth  he  knew,  and  he  declared 
that  it  would  be  fatal  to  all  truth.  We 
have  inverted  his  error,  and  our  mistake 
is  the  more  disastrous  of  the  two.  But 
within  our  intellectual  life  itself  lie  the 
warnings  against  its  own  temptations, 
and  the  history  of  science  shows  us  again 
and  again  how  difficult  and  how  neces¬ 
sary  is  that  inversion  of  menial  attitude, 
that  change  in  the  direction  of  our  antic¬ 
ipations  to  which  all  men  are  reluctant, 
as,  in  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ar¬ 
duous  efforts  they  can  make.  The 
scientific  teacher  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  taught  men  to  see  unity  where 
they  had  imagined  difference.  Newton 
said  in  effect  • — “  The  laws  of  the 
heavens  are  the  laws  of  earth  ;  you  have 
been  imagining  that  one  influence  de¬ 
taches  an  apple  from  its  stalk,  and  an¬ 
other  whirls  the  planets  through  space  ; 


but  the  two  are  but  different  illustrations 
of  a  single  power.”  And  not  long  after 
Newton’s  death,  Science  inverted  her 
own  lesson,  and  bade  her  pupils  see  the 
many  behind  the  one,  as  through  him 
she  had  bid  them  see  the  one  behind  the 
many.  The  chemist  who  argued  against 
the  discovery  of  chemical  combination 
would  have  seemed  to  be  merely  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  lesson  of  Newton.  “You 
are,”  he  might  say,  “  imagining  that 
one  influence  detaches  an  apple  from  its 
stalk,  and  another  separates  those  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  too  small  to  be  visible  ; 
but  Science  has  hitherto  made  progress 
by  assuming  the  laws  of  movement  to  be 
the  same  for  small  masses  and  for  large, 
and  it  is  more  philosophical  to  assume 
that  she  will  continue  on  the  same 
lines.”  And  the  teaching  surely  would 
have  been  as  plausible  as  we  see  it  to 
have  been  false.  How  hard,  under  the 
influence  of  Newton,  to  believe  that  laws 
of  movement  were  different  for  small 
masses  and  for  large  !  May  not  those 
who  see  that  the  difficulty,  if  men  had 
yielded  to  it,  would  have  ended  the 
progress  of  chemistry,  learn  to  expand 
the  lesson  of  science  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  science,  and  discern  that  a 
similar  refusal  to  invert  the  attitude  of 
anticipation,  a  similar  rigidity  in  keeping 
hold  of  one  principle  and  neglecting  the 
rhythm  of  intellectual  movement,  would 
— if  such  a  thing  were  possible — end  the 
progress  not  of  a  part  of  science,  but  of 
Tiuth  wstMl—Sifectator. 
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The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  Survey 
OF  Fifty  Years  of  Progress.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  M.A.,  late  Fel¬ 
low  of  Brazenose  College.  Oxford.  In  Two 
Volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  dr*  Co. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  literature  of  the  Victorian  jubilee  has 
been  prolific,  but  the  retrospect  edited  by  Mr. 
Ward  will  probably  stand  foremost  in  value 
for  the  general  reader,  covering  as  it  does  the 
whole  range  of  national  progress,  which  in 
many  ways  is  synonymous  with  the  world's 
progiess  in  the  wonderful  half  century  during 
which  the  English  queen  has  worn  her  diadem 
with  so  much  honor.  We  can  hardly  agree 
with  the  loyal  effusion  of  some  of  those  who 


have  contributed  to  this  retro  pect  that  Vic 
toria  shines  out  more  brilliantly  as  a  great 
sovereign  than  the  great  Elizabeth  ;  but  that  her 
reign  has  been  marked  by  more  important  ad¬ 
vances  in  all  that  constitutes  national  growth 
than  any  preceding  reign,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  dispute.  Literature,  science,  art,  sociology, 
nearly  everything  which  enters  into  develop¬ 
ment  have  yielded  wonderful  results,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  shown  itself  worthy  of 
its  great  past  in  its  rivalry  with  other  peoples. 
Americans,  as  a  co-ordinate  and  equally  great 
branch  of  the  same  stock,  may  justly  feel  proud 
of  the  results,  as  in  many  respects  they  share 
these  honors  and  the  fruits  of  the  half  century 
directly  with  the  mother^ country. 
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The  editor  of  the  interesting  volumes  before 
us  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task  with  skill 
and  success.  He  enlisted  the  services  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  his  time,  who  were 
experts  in  the  various  subjects.  He  himself 
furnishes  the  papers  on  the  "  Legislation  of 
the  Reign,”  “  Foreign  Policy,”  "  Colonial 
Policy  and  Progress,”  "Locomotion  and 
Transport,”  and  "  Art ;”  General  Lord  Wol- 
seley  writes  about "  The  Army  Lord  Brassey 
discourses  of  **  The  Navy  ;”  Lord  Chief-Jus¬ 
tice  Bowen  discusses  "  The  Administration  of 
the  Law  ;”  "  Finance”  is  treated  by  Leonard 
H.  Courtney,  M.P.  ;  "  Religion  and  the 
Churches”  are  treated  by  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch, 
D.D.  ;  "  India,”  by  the  great  authority,  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine,  K.C.S.I.,  and  "  Ire¬ 
land,”  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett.  In  the 
second  volume  we  have  "  The  Growth  and 
Distribution  of  Wealth,”  by  Robert  Giffen  ; 
"  Industrial  Association,”  by  Rl  Hon.  A.  J. 
Mundella,  M.P.,  and  G.  Howell,  M.P.  ; 
“Agriculture,”  by  Sir  James  Caird  ;  "The 
Cotton  Trade  and  Industry,”  by  John  Slagg, 
M.P.  ;  “The  Iron  Trade  and  Its  Allied  In¬ 
dustries,”  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  Bart.  ; 
"  Schools,”  by  Matthew  Arnold  ;  “  The  Uni¬ 
versities,”  by  C.  A.  Fyflfe  ;  “Science,”  by 
Professor  Huxley  ;  “  Medicine  and  Surgery,” 
by  Robert  Brudenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S.  ;  “  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Journalism,”  by  Richard  Garnett, 
LL.D.  ;  “The  Drama,”  by  William  Archer; 
and  “  Music,”  by  Walter  Parratt. 

Most  of  these  names  are  nearly  as  well 
known  to  cultivated  American  readers  as  to 
Englishmen,  and  vouch  for  the  value  of  the 
papers  furnished.  The  mass  of  material  is  so 
vast,  the  interests  so  great,  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  so  intricate  and  profound,  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  is  nearly  lost  in  the  attempt  to  present 
any  proper  view  of  the  book,  and  the  views  of 
the  authors  on  the  subjects  which  they  treat. 
It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  each  contributor 
avoids  anything  of  a  polemical  or  controversial 
nature,  and  seeks  rather  to  give  facts  than 
opinions,  though  it  is  so  difficult  to  suppress 
the  latter.  Even  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett, 
writing  on  the  raging  Irish  question,  and  him¬ 
self  a  devoted  Unionist,  preserves  a  dignified 
and  moderate  attitude,  and  keeps  his  temper. 

It  is  possible  to  allude  briefly  and  only  briefly 
to  some  of  the  papers  in  detail.  The  editor,  in 
the  opening  paper  on  “  The  Legislation  of  the 
Reign,”  traces  political  change  from  the  great 
reform  act  of  1832  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Irish  agitation  of  the  present,  leaving  a 
more  full  study  of  the  latter  to  another  hand. 


He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  legislation  is  to  nullify  the  laisset  fairt,  or 
“  let  alone”  principle,  showing  a  complete 
overturn  of  the  old  theorems  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  While  this  change  has  all  been  specifi¬ 
cally  directed  toward  the  benefit  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  so  democratic  in  aim,  it  has  in¬ 
fused  into  governmental  action  a  far  wider 
sweep  and  control  of  private  affairs.  This  dif¬ 
ference,  by  the  way,  is  no  less  observable  in 
the  history  of  American  legislation.  It  is 
prophesied  that  in  England  statesmanship  will 
more  and  more  withdraw  itself  from  foreign 
questions  and  devote  itself  more  exclusively 
to  the  development  of  wealth  and  the  defensive 
force  of  the  empire.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
significant  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
vast  absorbing  all  political  control,  and  Eng¬ 
land  continually  becoming  more  democratic. 
In  the  paper  on  the  army,  by  the  accom¬ 
plished  Lord  Wolseley,  the  notion  that  the 
English  military  power  is  weak  is  confuted.  It 
is  claimed  that  for  iu  size  the  regular  army  is 
one  of  the  best  in  officers,  men,  drill,  and 
equipment  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  The 
total  force  in  round  numbers,  including  volun¬ 
teers,  is  six  hundred  and  eleven  thousand. 
The  volunteer  system  is  highly  praised  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  great  body  of  well-drilled  men,  who 
could  at  any  time  do  excellent  service  in  war. 
Nevertheless,  he  urgently  calls  for  many  re¬ 
forms  and  improvements,  and  charges  the  Brit¬ 
ish  nation  with  a  lethargic  temper  in  view  of 
their  widely  extended  imperial  interests.  Lord 
Brassey  sketches  the  development  of  the  navy 
from  the  clumsy  wooden  ships  of  fifty  years 
ago  to  the  massive  iron-clads  propelled  by 
steam  at  the  present  day,  in  an  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Bowen  congratulates 
his  countrymen  on  a  thousand  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  law,  among  others  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  imprisonment  for  debt — one  of  the  foul 
blots  on  the  history  of  English  law — and  the 
abolition  of  public>xecutions.  In  1840,  we  are 
told,  a  Lady  Mayoress  of  London  attended  the 
funeral  service  of  a  murderer  the  day  before 
his  execution,  and  commodious  views  of  the 
drop  were  at  a  premium  for  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  In  1836,  the  year  before  Victoria’s  ac¬ 
cession,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  crim¬ 
inals  were  condemned  to  die  for  petty  thefts, 
out  of  whom  thirty-four  were  hanged.  As  a 
corollary  of  this,  property  was  less  secure  in 
many  parts  of  England  than  in  most  continen¬ 
tal  countries,  and  the  crime  of  robbery  flour¬ 
ished  with  hideous  luxuriance.  Dr.  Hatch 
gives  a  very  clear  history  of  the  Tracurian, 
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Evangelical,  and  Liberal  movements  in  the 
English  Church,  and  relieves  for  the  lay  mind 
no  little  confusion  as  to  the  multiplicity  and 
interaction  of  forces,  which  have  confused  the 
history  of  English  religious  thought  in  the  half 
century  just  expired.  Summing  up  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  religion,  he  says  :  “  The  measure  of  its 
vitality  is  its  power  to  readjust  its  conceptions 
and  to  readapt  its  institutions  to  their  environ¬ 
ment.  The  measure  of  its  weakness  is  the 
timidity  of  its  official  leaders.  The  measure  of 
its  hopes  is  the  self-sacrifice  which  it  more  and 
more  Inspires  and  the  reality  of  the  consola¬ 
tion  with  which  it  saves  the  wretched  from 
despair  in  an  age  of  growing  and  inevitable 
sadness.”  There  is  food  for  most  pregnant 
thought  in  this  final  clause. 

The  most  interesting  feature  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  colonial  policy  and  progress  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  wonderful  liberality  and  wisdom 
with  which  England  has  given  her  colonial 
possessions  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  self- 
government,  amounting  in  essentials  to  com¬ 
plete  independence  in  some  cases,  while  the 
bonds  of  loyalty  have  been  tightened  thereby. 
The  forms  have  been  marvellously  well  ad¬ 
justed  to  each  colony,  and  so  have  the  safety 
and  strength  of  organic  growth.  Readers  will 
be  much  interested  in  noting  the  differences 
which  separate  the  Government  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada  from  that  of  Australasia,  and  of 
both  again  from  that  of  Cape  Colony.  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine’s  remarkable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  Anglo-India  will  secure 
wide  attention  and  careful  reading.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  here  to  convey  any  notion  of  its  wide 
scope.  The  burden  of  his  argument,  though 
rather  from  the  marshalling  of  his  facts  than 
from  any  labored  deductions  of  his  own,  is  that 
since  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  which  caused  the 
transfer  of  all  power  from  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  directly  to  the  Crown,  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  India  has  been  notable  for  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  th*re  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  natives,  and  a  no  less  steady  increase  in 
their^ontentment  under  British  rule.  This  is 
so  contrary  to  the  current  view  of  many,  who 
profess  to  have  given  some  attention  to  this 
subject,  that  it  will  excite  surprise.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  problem  of  government  in 
India  involves  are.  Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks, 
enormous.  He  tells  us  that  ”  modern  politics 
may  be  called  the  science  of  short  cuts,  but  he 
who  will 'take  pains  to  consider  what  India 
really  is  will  soon  be  convinced  that  there  is 
neither  a  royal  nor  a  democratic  road  to  the 


solution  of  the  Indian  question.’  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  men,  divided  into  twenty 
peoples  of  different  race  and  different  religions, 
and  all  radically  swayed  ”  by  a  dark  and  dense 
vegetation  of  primitive  opinion  stubbornly 
rooted  in  the  debris  of  the  past  ” — such  a  swarm 
of  human  beings  to  be  governed  by  a  handful 
of  aliens— this  is  the  British  problem  in  India. 

Many  readers  will  turn  with  much  interest 
to  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett’s  essay  on  Ire¬ 
land.  A  strong  liberal  unionist  and  an  uncom¬ 
promising  foe  of  the  Parnell  movement,  like 
Lecky,  the  historian,  he  has  no  adjectives  too 
severe  to  hurl  against  the  English  treatment  of 
Ireland  in  the  past.  But  all  this,  he  argues,  is 
no  foundation  for  the  present  agrarian  agita¬ 
tion.  The  troubles  in  Ireland  he  traces  to  the 
vacillation  and  weakness  of  the  English  au¬ 
thorities,  and  to  what  he  intimates  to  be  the 
demagogism  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  advo¬ 
cates  a  powerful  and  centralized  administration 
in  Ireland  as  a  cure  for  her  ills  ;  yet  he  admits 
much  against  his  own  deductions  when  he 
concedes  that  the  Irish  pea.sant  ”  cannot  for¬ 
get  the  dark  and  evil  past ;  and  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  him,  even  if  other  instincts  in  human 
nature  did  not  hinder  it,  to  live  on  peaceful 
and  friendly  terms  with  the  powerless  person 
who  is  continually  asking  him  for  a  share  of 
his  profits  under  the  name  of  rent,  and  whom 
he  regards  as  the  representative  of  a  system 
and  cause  which  have  brought  untold  wretched¬ 
ness  to  his  class.”  The  papers  on  trade,  man¬ 
ufactures,  and  industry,  though  admirably 
written,  will  not  interest  the  general  reader  as 
much  as  some  of  the  others.  The  colossal  de¬ 
velopment  of  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be 
grasped  without  some  command  of  such  well- 
grouped  facts  and  statistics  as  we  have  here. 
Yet  great  as  this  development  has  been,  Mr. 
Giffen,  in  his  study  of  the  growth  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  fully  concedes  that  the  advance 
of  other  nations,  specially  the  United  States, 
has  been  relatively  greater,  even  taking  Eng¬ 
land’s  colonial  empire  into  account.  The  only 
real  rival  to  England  in  the  future  Mr.  Giffen 
finds  in  the  United  States. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  agricultural  changes 
in  England  is  noticed  by  Sir  James  Caird.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  an  important  step  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  has  been  recognized 
by  all  authorities  to  be  the  advance  from  the 
pastoral  to  the  agricultural  stage.  We  are  told 
here  that  England  has  of  late  become  less  agri¬ 
cultural  and  more  pastoral ;  that  three  million 
acres  of  permanent  pasturage  has  been  added 
in  twenty  years.  This  apparent  paradox  and 
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its  causes  will  repay  study.  The  great  name 
of  Matthew  Arnold  wili  lend  some  additional 
interest,  aside  from  the  topic,  to  the  discussion 
of  schools.  His  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the 
school  system  is  most  comprehensive,  and  his 
criticism  of  its  present  condition  in  many  re¬ 
spects  severe.  He  finds  it  a  system  without  a 
system.  For  a  long  time  officially  connected 
with  the  schools,  his  dictum  has  great  weight. 
He  discovers  no  soundness  or  worth  in  the 
secondary  schools  as  compared  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  ones.  He  finds  that  the  middle  class  is 
worse  educated  than  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  or  et'en  the  United  States. 
He  says  the  cause  of  this  is  that  the  upper 
class  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  in  their  pre¬ 
ponderance,  or  the  middle  class  in  their  vul¬ 
garity.” 

The  brilliantly  written  paper  by  Professor 
Huxley  on  “  Science”  is,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the 
whole  series.  It  covers,  of  course,  an  im¬ 
mense  range  of  special  topics  with  a  swift  and 
concise  grasp,  a  skill  in  grouping,  and  a  charm 
of  presentation  which  show  this  great  master 
at  his  best.  He  finds  the  three  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  age  to  be  “  that  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  constitution  of  matter  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  I  will  call  *  molecular  ; ' 
the  second  is  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  ;  and  the  third  is  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.”  “  All  three  doctrines,”  he  tells  us, 
”  are  intimately  connected,  and  each  is  applic¬ 
able  to  the  whole  physical  cosmos.  But,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  first  two  grew  mainly  out  of  the 
consideration  of  physico-chemical  phenomena  ; 
while  the  third  in  great  measure  owes  its  re¬ 
habilitation,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the  study  of 
biological  phenomena.”  Of  other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  Victorian  survey  we  can  say  but 
little,  as  our  limits  have  already  been  greatly 
overstepped.  The  articles  on  literature,  art, 
drama,  and  music,  though  interesting  and  well 
written,  are  not  up  to  the  mark  of  many  of  the 
companion  papers.  It  remains  but  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  It  is  certainly 
admirable  in  plan,  and  no  less  admirably  car¬ 
ried  out.  Nearly  all  the  contributors  are  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities,  and  the  thoroughness  which 
they  have  given  to  their  work  will  make  it  of 
great  value  both  for  encyclopaedic  uses  and 
the  immediate  stimulus  it  will  give  to  the  minds 
of  thinking  readers. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuey  in 

England.  A  Social  Sketch  of  the  Times. 

By  John  Ashton.  With  One  Hundred  and 


Fourteen  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author 
from  Contemporary  Engravings.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Ashton’s  antiquarian  enthusiasm  serves 
a  good  purpose  in  offering  the  material  or,  at 
least,  some  material  wherewith  to  make  com¬ 
parison  of  the  past  with  the  present.  This  sort 
of  literary  interest  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
recent  Victorian  jubilee,  and  though  in  the 
present  form  inferior  in  worth  to  many  others, 
it  is  not  without  a  curious  fascination.  Scrappy 
and  desultory  in  form,  this  book  will,  perhaps, 
recommend  itself  all  the  more  to  many  minds, 
as  the  picturesque  facts  do  not  require  much 
concentration  of  thought.  Mr.  Ashton’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  present  a  picture  of  England  as  it 
was  before  the  advent  of  steam  and  telegraphs. 
Life  had  many  quaint  and  striking  features 
then  which  it  lacks  now  ;  it  was  less  com¬ 
monplace,  comfortable,  and  happy,  but  in  nu¬ 
merous  ways  more  dramatic,  reckless,  and 
marked  by  extremes.  Life  and  property  were 
but  poorly  protected  by  the  law,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  hanging  matter  to  steal  a  loaf 
of  bread  if  a  poor  wretch  were  starving.  High¬ 
waymen  swarmed  half  an  hour’s  walk  out  of 
London,  and  the  incautious  wayfarer  stood  a 
good  chance  of  having  his  purse  cut,  even  in 
less  frequented  streets,  by  some  industrious 
footpad.  Each  lumbering  coach,  theti  the  only 
method  of  travel  on  land  except  horseback, 
had  a  guard  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  generally 
fired  in  the  air,  and  began  praying  at  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  any  robber  bent  on  business.  Duels 
were  the  current  method  of  settling  personal 
controversy,  and  it  was  a  feather  in  any  gentle¬ 
man’s  cap  to  have  killed  or,  at  least,  pinked 
or  winged  his  man.  The  wretchedness  of  the 
lower  classes  was  great,  and  the  chasm  of 
caste  far  more  inexorable  than  now.  Though 
the  English  country  gentleman  felt  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  interest  in  his  inferiors  and  treated 
them  with  kindness,  he  considered  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  made  for  his  use,  much  as 
the  old-time  Southern  planter  of  a  better  type 
felt  toward  bis  negroes. 

There  was  no  organized  police  in  London 
except  the  Bow  Street  detectives,  and  in  the 
lesser  towns  and  cities  the  only  guardians  of 
the  public  peace  were  constables  drawn  from 
the  rural  districts.  Hodge  clapped  into  a  cum¬ 
bersome  uniform,  in  which  he  could  neither  run 
nor  fight,  the  veritable  Dogberry  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  age.  Crime  was  rampkant,  and  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  main  in¬ 
terest  it  awakened  was  its  useful  effect  in  pro¬ 
viding  from  time  to  time  those  interesting 
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shows  called  executions,  which  attracted  thou¬ 
sands,  even  as  the  gladiatorial  combats  in 
Rome  attracted  the  plebeian  mob,  whose  twin 
watch-cry  with  pattern  was  circences.  Every¬ 
body  in  those  days  smuggled  or  winked  at 
smuggling,  and  the  parson  even  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  get  his  port  and  brandy  in  this  fashion. 
Everybody  was  open  to  bribery,  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Parliament  had  reached  a  stage 
which  would  bring  a  blush  of  righteous  shame 
to  the  cheeks  of  a  New  York  alderman.  Places 
and  preferments  were  openly  bought  and  sold, 
from  bishoprics  down  to  toll-gates,  and  there 
was  a  delightful  frankness  in  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  easy  morals,  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  present  age.  According 
to  law  in  those  days  men  might  still  be  drawn 
and  quartered  for  certain  offences,  though  the 
punishment  was  never  inflicted.  An  atrocious 
murderer,  indeed,  cheated  the  gallows  for  more 
than  a  year  early  in  the  century  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  cartel,  the  challenge 
to  fight  as  a  test  of  innocence,  which  statute 
still  remained  intact,  and  had  to  be  repealed  by 
Parliament  before  the  wretch  could  be  sus  per 
coll.  Such  an  age,  so  full  of  picturesque  con¬ 
tradiction  and  inconsistencies,  is  curious  to  re¬ 
view.  England,  in  the  agony  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  had  to  steal  her  army  recruits  by  getting 
them  drunk  and  slipping  a  shilling  in  their 
pockets,  and  to  crib  her  sailors  by  the  press- 
gang,  using  the  cat  freely  to  flog  both  into 
submission.  Yet  soldiers  and  sailors  fought 
with  a  splendid  heroism  never  surpassed  in 
England's  splendid  record.  Of  these  and  many 
other  things  Mr.  Ashton  gossips  in  an  agreeable 
strain,  and  makes  of  his  gossip  a  most  readable 
volume. 

Half  Hours  with  AMERtcAN  History.  Se¬ 
lected  and  Arranged  by  Charles  Morris, 
author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Classical  Litera¬ 
ture,”  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B.  Lippineott  Company. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Morris’s  book  is  in  many 
respects  a  peculiar  one.  He  groups  the  brill¬ 
iant  episodes  in  American  history,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  leading  historians,  without  much 
logical  order,  but  preserving,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  chronological  succession.  His  aim  has 
been  not  only  to  select  the  most  striking  epi¬ 
sodes,  but  those  most  vivid  in  their  literary  pres¬ 
entation.  For  example,  we  have  Irving’s 
“  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,”  Pres¬ 
cott’s  *'  Retreat  of  Cortes,”  Palfrey’s  “  Land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims,”  Paikman’s  "  Champlain 
and  the  Iroquois,”  Bancroft’s  "  Salem  Witch¬ 


craft,”  Cooper’s  ‘‘Bon  Homme  Richard  and 
the  Serapis,”  McMaster’s  “  Purchase  of 
Louisiana,”  Comte  de  Paris’s  ”  Pickett’s 
Charge  at  Gettysburg,”  etc.  Mr.  Morris  pre¬ 
faces  each  extract  with  a  concise  sketch  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  it,  and,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  with  explanatory  notes.  In  this  way 
something  like  a  connected  though  “jerky” 
history  of  the  country  is  presented.  It  has  the 
merit  of  avoiding  all  the  tedious  portions  of 
history  (and  some  of  the  most  instructive  and 
valuable  parts  of  history  are  tedious  to  the 
average  reader),  and  giving  us  the  plums  in  the 
pudding.  To  those  who  piimarily  read  his¬ 
tory  for  amusement  such  a  method  will  highly 
commend  itself.  Young  readers,  too,  will 
find  in  such  a  work  an  excellent  appetizer  for 
the  more  serious  forms  of  history.  The  first 
volume  treats  of  colonial  history,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  devoted  to  our  history  since  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence.  The  selectic  ns  appear 
to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  both  in  subject 
and  literary  taste,  and  prove  how  well  Mr. 
Morris  has  accomplished  his  appointed  task. 
To  use  the  author’s  own  words,  “  A  work 
thus  arranged  may  be  compared  to  a  land¬ 
scape  over  whose  dead  levels  the  eye  ranges 
with  a  rapid  glance,  while  constrained  to  rest 
with  attention  upon  its  elevations  or  features 
of  special  attractiveness.” 

The  Fire  of  God’s  Anger  ;  or  Light  from 
THE  Old  Testament  upon  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Teaching  Concerning  Future 
PuNisiLMENT.  By  L.  C.  Baker,  author  of 
”  Mystery  of  Creation  and  of  Man  ;  ”  editor 
of  IVorJs  of  Reconciliation.  New  York  : 
IVords  0/  Reconciliation  Office. 

The  burning  question  of  future  punishment 
(we  do  not  mean  to  repeat  a  now  ancient  pun) 
has  provoked  religious  controversy  for  many 
centuries.  Like  Banquo’s  ghost,  it  will  not 
down  at  any  Macbeth’s  bidding.  Its  most  re¬ 
cent  appearance  in  Congregationalism  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  dispute  threatens  to  work  some  rupture 
unless  the  question  can  be  settled  by  conces¬ 
sion  instead  of  debate.  This  new  birth  of  an 
old  issue  gives  some  special  interest  to  Mr. 
Baker’s  book.  For  many  years  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  tries  to  find  in  the 
reasoning  of  his  little  work  some  basis  for  the 
cessation  of  controversy.  The  view  he  takes 
is  prefigured  in  these  words  of  his  preface  ; 
“  She  [the  Church]  has  interpreted  the  Scripture 
teaching  concerning  final  judgment  as  relating 
to  a  remote  assize  to  be  held  after  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  whereas  Jesus  was 
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careful  to  teach  His  disciples  that  He  would 
enter  on  His  office  as  judge  of  the  world  before 
that  generation  passed  away.’*  Again:  “That 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  boon,  the  purchase  of 
the  ransom  given  for  all,  has  been  perverted 
into  an  untold  curse  to  all  who  have  died  un> 
saved  in  this  life— the  prelude  to  an  aggravated 
retribution  and  endless  despair.  This  mon¬ 
strous  mistake  concerning  the  purpose  of  God 
in  raising  the  dead  has  vitiated  the  eschatology 
of  the  Church  for  fifteen  centuries.’’  Mr. 
Baker  proceeds  to  search  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
both  Old  and  New,  to  find  texts  and  author  to 
sustain  the  conclusion  which  he  sets  up.  He 
makes  the  true  Scripture  teaching  about  the 
punishment  of  sin  to  be  that  the  death-state  or 
sheol  is  essentially  penal,  deepened  and  pro¬ 
longed  according  to  the  intensity  of  evil  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  it  makes  resurrection  a  process 
of  sorting  and  judgment  as  well  as  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  It  presents  a  doctrine  of  retribution 
which,  while  raising  a  barrier  against  that  crude 
universalism  which  came  as  a  reaction  against 
the  old-time  doctrine  of  hell,  is  consistent  with 
the  instincts  of  human  nature,  the  laws  of  life, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  with  the  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  It  makes  room,  as  Mr.  Baker  says,  for 
the  larger  hope,  which  has  made  for  itself  a 
lasting  place  in  the  convictions  of  enlightened 
Christians.  It  provides  that  sinful  men  must 
serve  out  their  death  sentence  and  be  restored 
to  the  life  and  state  of  manhood  through  resur¬ 
rection  before  they  can  be  amenable  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Gospel,  and  capable  of  winning 
the  prize  of  eternal  life.  Mr.  Baker's  views 
and  arguments  should  arouse  attention  just  at 
this  juncture.  He  puts  his  logic  with  much 
force,  and  writes  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
fashion. 

Songs  of  New  Sweden  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Arthur  Petersen,  U.S.N.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  E.  Stanley  Hart  Co. 

Mr.  Petersen’s  modest  volume  of  verse  finds 
topics,  as  the  title  shows,  mostly  in  those  early 
colonial  times  of  Pennsylvania  when  Sweden 
tried  to  play  some  part  in  settling  the  New 
World.  Himself  of  Swedish  origin,  as  one 
gathers,  his  poetic  rehearsal  of  some  of  the 
dramatic  episodes  which  happened  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  at  an  early  day  is  cred¬ 
itable  to  his  ancestral  pride  and,  in  a  modest 
degree,  to  his  poetic  taste.  The  flow  of  the 
rhythm  in  most  of  these  lucubrations  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  an  ear  for 
the  music  of  verse.  If  the  verses  are  not  in 
any  way  brilliant  and  startling,  they  are  not 


marked  by  any  notable  blunders  of  execution. 
In  several  of  the  Norse  ballads  which  he  sings, 
Mr.  Petersen  rises  to  something  like  poetic 
fire.  This  is  specially  shown  in  “  Eric  the 
Archer.’’  The  love  poems  which  find  a  place 
in  the  collection  are,  we  think,  not  of  much 
value,  though  several  of  them  are  graceful  and 
well  turned. 

»  •  » 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  only  English  journal  published  in 
Austria— the  Vienna  Weekly  AVwr- has  just 
celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  its  birth. 

The  Sekiller^Sliftung  received  last  year, 
from  a  private  gentleman  named  Goldberk,  a 
bequest  in  the  shape  of  landed  property.  This 
has  recently  been  sold,  and,  after  deducting 
all  the  incidental  expenses,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  90,000  marks  0^4500). 

Mr.  Th.  Michell,  British  Consul  at  Chris¬ 
tiania,  who  has  lived  long  and  travelled  far  in 
Russia,  has  just  completed  a  fourth  edition  of 
his  handbook  for  that  country.  He  has  al¬ 
most  rewritten  the  book  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  changes  in  railroads  and  other 
means  of  communication,  by  which  many  more 
towns  and  places  of  interest  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  travellers. 

It  has  been  decided  to  create  in  Paris,  at  the 
cost  of  the  city,  an  “  6cole  d’apprentissage  des 
industries  du  livre.”  The  building  destined  to 
this  service  will  be  erected  on  the  Boulevard 
d'ltalie.  The  industry  in  question  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  crafu  of  the 
French  capital,  renowned  of  yore  and  in  our 
own  time  for  the  illuminations,  bindings, 
typography,  and  engravings  it  has  produced. 

Schleiermacher’s  “  Letters  to  the  Counts 
of  Dobra’’  will  shortly  appear  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Professor  Jacobi,  of  Halle. 

The  Russo-Austrian  alliance  of  1746  against 
Frederick  the  Great  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Karge,  of  the  State 
Archives  of  Breslau.  The  book,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  published,  is  based  on  Austrian 
and  Russian  documents. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  congress  of  German 
**  Philologen  und  Schulmflnner’’  was  held  in 
Zurich  from  September  28th  to  October  ist. 
A  representation  of  the  “  Antigone’’  in  the 
original  was  given  in  the  theatre  during  the 
congress. 

“  Lotus  AND  Jewel ’’  is  the  title  under  which 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  new  volume  of  poems  will 
shortly  appear.  The  name  chosen  bears  aliu- 
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sion  to  the  two  principal  pieces  in  the  work — 

“  In  an  Indian  Temple”  and  “  A  Casket  of 
Gems.”  The  former  of  these  two  discourses 
upon  the  mysterious  philosophy  enshrined  in 
the  sacred  Hindu  word  OM.  The  latter  brings 
together,  under  a  fanciful  beading  of  eighteen 
letters,  and  in  lyrical  form,  much  recondite 
lore  and  many  legends  connected  with  precious 
stones.  The  volume  also  contains  several 
minor  poems,  with  translations  from  the  San¬ 
skrit  of  Kftlidisa  and  of  the  Mah&bbirata. 
Messrs.  TrUbner  &  Co.  will  also  publish  at 
about  the  same  time  a  reprint,  with  supple¬ 
mentary  comments,  of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s 
*'  Death— and  Afterward,”  a  paper  contributed 
to  the  FnrtHtgktly  Review  in  August,  1885. 

An  International  Literary  Congress  will  be 
opened  at  Madrid  on  the  gth  of  October  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  Literary  men  from  all  parts 
are  expected  to  be  present. 

Prince  Nicolaus  of  Montenegro  has  be* 
stowed  upon  the  Servian  poet  lovanovic  the 
grand  cross  of  the  ”  Danilo  Order,”  present¬ 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  house  and 
grounds.  lovanovic  is  a  pronounced  Panslavist. 

The  foundation  of  a  Hutten-Sickingen 
monument  is  to  be  laid  at  the  Ebernburg  am 
Stein  on  April  21st  of  next  year,  being  t\^ 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
former.  The  Ebernburg  was  the  property  of 
Sickingen,  and  Hutten,  together  with  other 
Reformers,  found  there  a  refuge. 

The  Historical  Society  of  French  Switzer¬ 
land  has  held  its  fiftieth  annual  meeting.  The 
Castle  of  Chillon  was  chosen  as  the  plac'e  of 
assembly,  with  the  view  of  forwarding  the 
project  long  under  discussion  of  furnishing  the 
castle  as  a  national  historical  museum. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton's  book  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  season  will  be  ”  The  Saone  :  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Voyage,”  with  148  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell.  It  was  while  boating  and 
sketching  on  the  Saone  that  the  author  and 
artist  suffered  arrest  at  the  bands  of  gendarmes 
early  ip  the  present  year. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Ste.  Genevieve, 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  Mazarine  libraries  at 
Paris  shall  be  open  to  students  all  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  fifteen  consecutive  days. 

M.  Hal^vy.  the  Orientalist  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  has  arrived  at  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  lately  found 
Sidon  inscriptions,  which  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Imperial  Museum.  The  Sultan  has 


given  ;^aooo  from  his  privy  purse  for  a  new 
kiosk  to  house  these  antiquities.  The  Sultan, 
learning  that  the  fine  library  of  4000  volumes 
presented  by  his  father,  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Mejid,  to  the  city  of  Mecca,  was  in  a  neglected 
condition,  has  sent  a  large  sum  for  binding 
and  repairs. 

Goethe’s  correspondence  with  the  novelist 
and  musical  critic  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  and 
Herder’s  correspondence  with  Nicolai,  will  be 
published  shortly. 

The  letters  of  Schiller  to  Dalberg  have  been 
presented  to  the  University  Library  at  Munich 
by  Freiherr  von  Veningen-Ulster,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  manager  of  the  Mannheim 
Theatre. 

It  seems  that  the  reports  about  Professor 
Mommsen’s  journeys  abroad  during  the  coming 
winter  are  unfounded.  The  professor  will 
continue  his  work  at  Charlottenbiirg.  Prepa¬ 
rations  are  already  being  made  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  on  the  30th  of 
November  next. 

Cavour’s  diaries  during  the  years  1835- 
1837  will  be  issued  in  the  autumn  at  Rome  by 
Signor  Domenico  Beni.  The  diaries  relate  to 
the  author’s  travels  in  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  are  principally  written  in  French. 

M.  Paul  Meyer  has  just  completed  his 
treatise  on  the  fragments  of  a  life  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  from  an  illustrated 
MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Goethals  Ver- 
cruysse  at  Courtray.  The  work  will  be  shonly 
in  Paris. 

The  College  Hall,  for  the  residence  of 
Women  Students  of  University  College  and  of 
the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  is 
once  more  extending  iis  bounds.  The  Hall 
was  first  opened  in  i,  Byng  Place,  in  October, 
1882.  In  the  following  year  the  adjoining 
house  was  taken,  and  opened  in  January,  1884 ; 
and  in  March,  1886,  the  Hall  was  incorporated. 
Finding  that  there  is  still  a  constant  demand 
for  residence  beyond  what  these  two  houses 
can  supply,  the  Council  have  taken  the  third 
house,  which  completes  the  entire  block  known 
as  Byng  Place,  and  hope  to  be  ready  by  Octo¬ 
ber  with  rooms  for  additional  students,  an  en¬ 
larged  dining-hall,  a  library,  and  other  im¬ 
provements. 

The  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  are  about  to 
publish  an  important  contribution  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  monastic  history  of  the  eleventh 
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century  in  the  shape  of  a  “  Life  of  St.  Hugh, 
Abbot  of  Cluny.”  The  volume,  which  is 
printed  at  their  own  press,  is  a  large  octavo  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  and  is  enriched 
with  three  chromo-lithographs,  reproducing  in 
facsimile  twelfth  century  representations  of  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Hugh.  Dom  I'Huil- 
lier,  the  author  of  the  letterpress,  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  discover  a  twelfth  century 
MS.  of  the  first  life  of  the  saint,  namely,  that 
of  Gilon  or  Gilo,  which  is  printed  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  forthcoming  volume. 

The  Canadian  papers  make  an  appeal  for 
the  restoration  of  the  grave  of  Major  Thomas 
Scott  (brother  of  the  great  novelist)  in  St. 
Matthew's  Churchyard,  Quebec.  It  was  to 
Major  Scott  that  Edinburgh  society  attributed 
the  earlier  Waverley  Novels,  an  idea  which  Sir 
Walter  himself  was  not  unwilling  to  foster. 
He  suggested  to  his  brother  that  he  should 
write  a  novel  dealing  with  the  incidents  of 
Quebec  society  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  life  ;  nothing,  however,  came  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

The  current  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rund¬ 
schau  contains  an  interesting  contribution  to 
Heine  literature.  In  1846  the  false  rumor  of 
Heine’s  death  had  spread,  and  his  friend  Hein¬ 
rich  Laube  at  once  sent  a  highly  appreciative 
obituary  notice  of  the  poet  to  the,  then  Augs- 
burger,  Allgemeine  Ztitung.  Fortunately  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Heine  himself  arrived  at  the  same 
time  with  that  notice,  which  was,  of  course, 
not  printed.  Dr.  Gustav  Karpeles,  having 
discovered  the  extremely  well-written  notice, 
now  gives  it  in  exlense  in  the  above-mentioned 
periodical. 

The  French  work  “  Chasseset  Voyages,"  by 
Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  which  we 
recently  mentioned  was  going  to  be  published 
at  V'ienna,  is,  it  appears,  merely  a  translation 
of  the  author’s  German  work,  and  not  an  orig¬ 
inal  production.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
book  has  not  been  rendered  into  the  Viennese 
suburban  or  "  Lerchenfelder  Franzdsisch,’’ 
which  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  ’’  French  of 
Stratford  aite  Bowe.’’ 

The  Council  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Art  last  week  elected  Max  O’Rell 
an  honorary  corresponding  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  present  foreign  corresponding 
members  are  M.  Jules  Verne,  Mark  Twain, 
Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Mr.  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier. 


MISCELLANY. 

A  Terrible  Moment  with  a  Tiger.— An 
incident  in  the  career  of  Sir  Edward  Bradford, 
the  newly  appointed  Political  Secretary  at  the 
India  Office,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  show¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  man— one  of  the  ablest 
but  must  modest  of  soldiers  who  ever  drew 
sword.  As  a  young  officer,  doing  duty  with 
a  Madras  cavalry  regiment.  Sir  Edward  was  a 
keen  sportsman.  One  day  when  tiger-shooting 
he  "  missed  his  mark"  and  soon  found  himself 
in  a  tiger’s  clutches.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment,  few  of  his  friends  being  at  hand.  As 
a  sportsman  of  experience,  Sir  Eklward  knew 
well  that  his  best  course  was  to  lie  quietly  and 
sham  death.  The  tiger  surveyed  his  prey, 
looked  around,  and,  thinking  all  was  safe,  set 
steadily  to  work  to  make  its  meal.  Taking  the 
young  officer’s  hand  in  his  mouth  it  was 
steadily  disposed  of  and  the  arm  eaten  to  the 
elbow  before  Sir  Edward’s  companions  came 
up  and  released  him.  The  cool  resolution  of 
the  man  in  feigning  death  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  what  has  since  proved  to  be  a  most 
valuable  life,  for,  as  Sir  Edward  says  when 
telling  the  story,  had  he  moved,  or  uttered  even 
a  groan,  the  tiger  would  have  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  before  going  on  with  his  repast.  Of 
oourse  the  shattered  arm  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  shoulder.  It  may  be  imagined  what 
the  suffering  was  which  the  victim  endured 
while  lying,  quite  conscious,  in  the  power  of  a 
voracious  "  man-eater.” — St.  Stephens's  Re¬ 
view. 

The  Viscosity  of  Steel. — The  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  viscosity  of  steel  has  re¬ 
cently  been  studied  by  Mr.  C.  Barns  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  very  interesting  results.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  employed  by  him  enabled  him  to  compare 
the  twist  given  to  two  identical  wires,  one  of 
which  was  kept  hot  and  the  other  cold.  The 
angular  deviations  were  read  off  by  Gauss’ 
method,  and  special  precautions  were  observed 
for  deadening  lateral  vibrations,  the  wires  be¬ 
ing  kept  tense  by  a  weight  fixed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  the  system  free  to  expand.  The 
heated  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  vapor  bath  con¬ 
taining  steam,  aniline,  or  mercury  vapor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  required.  The 
wires  employed  were  made  of  what  is  known 
as  Stubbs’  best  steel,  and  were  specially  hard¬ 
ened  and  tempered  electrically  before  being 
experimented  with.  The  first  experiment  in¬ 
cluded  an  examination  of  the  residual  twist 
produced  in  glass  hand  rods,  and  from  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  the  viscous  detorsion  produced 
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on  a  twisted  system  ot'such  wires  by  increase 
of  temperature  is  seen  to  increase  gradually  at 
a  continuously  diminishing  rale,  which  is  rapid 
at  low  temperatures,  but  gets  slower  as  the 
temperature  reaches  points  above  200*,  and  is 
completely  annulled  at  350*.  These  results  are 
very  analogous  to  the  thermo-electrical  phe¬ 
nomena  observed  in  wires  similarly  treated. 
Torsional  viscosity  varies  with  the  character 
and  the  amount  of  twist  which  the  wire  has  re¬ 
ceived,  and  decreases  with  temperature,  other 
things  being  equal,  at  much  greater  rates  in 
hard  than  in  soft  steel.  In  fact,  there  is  a  very 
marked  tendency  observed  in  a  steel  wire  an¬ 
nealed  from  hardness  at  any  given  tempera¬ 
ture  to  undergo  viscous  deformation  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  same  temperature.  Glass  loses 
viscosity  much  more  slowly  than  hard  steel 
with  increase  of  temperature.  Tire  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Barns  are  in  accord  with  those 
which  were  obtained  by  Schroeder  for  tempera¬ 
tures  below  loo*  with  other  metals,  such  as 
silver,  platinum,  iron,  and  German  silver.— 
Industries. 

The  Physiology  of  Pleasure.  —  Our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  pleasure  is 
limited,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  very  able 
and  interesting  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mantegazza.  The  physiological  condi¬ 
tions  underlying  that  peculiar  condition  which 
we  call  pleasure  are  so  variable,  partaking 
sometimes  of  the  purely  physical,  sometimes 
of  the  physical  and  cerebral,  and  at  others  so 
purely  cerebral  in  its  nature,  that  no  real  sen¬ 
sation  can  be  said  to  exist.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  subject  can  cause  no  surprise,  given  the 
fact  that  pleasure  is  rather  psychological  than 
physiological,  especially  in  its  higher  forms. 
Pleasures  may  be  summaiily  divided  into  three 
groups — of  the  senses,  oi  sentiment,  and  of 
intelligence,  and  it  is  easier  to  analyze  and 
classify  than  to  discuss  the  functional — that  is, 
the  physiological  aspect.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  who  is  the  happiest  man, 
but  it  is  obviously  one  that  does  not  admit  of 
roluii^o.  The  intensity  of  the  pleasurable  sen¬ 
sation  is  a  matter  of  temperament  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  (leteris paribus,  the  happiest  man 
is  he  who  possesses  the  greatest  sensibility, 
the  most  powerful  imagination,  the  strongest 
will,  and  the  least  number  of  prejudices.  The 
men  are  rare  who  can,  by  an  effort  of  the  will, 
arrest  the  oscillations  of  sorrow  and  allow  only 
the  cords  of  pleasure  to  vibrate.  Pleasure  is 
the  mode  of  sensation,  never  the  sensation  it¬ 
self,  and  it  is  not  a  paradox  but  an  incontes¬ 


table  physiological  truth  to  say  that  no  pleasure 
exists  which  is  essentially  or  necessarily  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  ideal  of  perfection  in  humanity 
would  be  to  efface  pain  from  the  list  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  to  give  all  men  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  pleasures.  All  the  rest,  as  the  philoso¬ 
pher  said,  is  but  dream  and  VA’pox.— Medical 
Press. 

Fashion  v.  Science  and  Humanity.— From 
a  very  remote,  we  may  even  say  a  pre-historic, 
period,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  human  beings 
to  provide  themselves  with  garments  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  lower  creation.  From  a  time  al¬ 
most  if  not  quite  as  early,  animals  have  been 
slain  to  furnish  food  for  man.  In  our  own 
day,  also,  both  practices  exist  in  operation  side 
by  side.  While,  howevej,  the  necessity  for 
flesh  as  an  article  of  diet  is  generally  admitted, 
provided  that  it  be  used  in  moderation  and 
combined  with  vegetable  food,  the  need  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  life  of  animals  in  order  to  clothe  the 
body,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  obviated  by  the  progress  of  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  which  gives  us  as  woollen  fabrics  most 
of  what  we  require  for  daily  wear  without  de¬ 
priving  a  living  creature  of  one  drop  oi  blood. 
Fancy,  taste,  luxury,  utility— one  or  all  of 
these— it  is  true,  still  order  the  destruction  of 
countless  fur-bearing  and  feathered  beings  of 
a  lower  grade  than  ourselves;  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that,  in  obeying  the  mandate, 
at  all  events,  of  the  last-named  authority,  man 
exceeds  the  privilege  of  his  lordly  position. 
W’hen,  however,  we  find  him,  at  the  bidding 
of  a  mere  fashion,  persecuting  the  life  of  some 
harmless  and  to  him  otherwise  useless  race  of 
animals,  and  this  even  to  the  extent  of  exter¬ 
mination,  we  blush  for  the  cruel  heart  of  our 
so-called  civilization.  When,  for  instance,  lit¬ 
tle  birds,  whose  only  fault  is  their  beauty,  are 
sacrificed  by  thousands  in  a  year,  in  order  that 
their  feathers  or  their  bodies  should  adorn  the 
”  softer  sex"  of  our  species  in  hours  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  we  are  bound  in  creature  kindness  to 
those  helpless  members  of  the  world’s  great 
family  to  condemn  the  barbaric  fancy  which 
is  so  heedless  in  its  self-esteem.  Artificial  sub¬ 
stitutes  can  be  found  for  ornaments  of  this 
kind,  and  the  counterfeit  is  not  by  any  means 
a  despicable  imitation.  The  desire  for  their 
more  general  adoption  is  noi,  we  are  sure, 
limited  to  ourselves,  nor  is  the  hope  that  other 
Governments  will  copy  the  recent  practice  of 
our  own  by  restricting  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  has  already  lost  to  the  world 
not  a  few  interesting  and  beautiful  forms  of 
animal  life, — Lancet. 
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Conversions  in  Scandinavia. — The  Church 
of  Rome  conlinuet  to  make  great  strides  in 
Scandinavia.  Many  Lutherans  have  been 
converted  at  Stockholm,  and  there  is  so  much 
good-will  toward  Catholics  that  at  a  recent 
fancy  fair  held  for  a  Catholic  hospital  the  sum 
of  38.000  francs  was  obtained,  mostly  from 
non-Catholics.  The  new  Prefect-Apostolic  of 
the  North,  Mgr.  Fallize,  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
Christiania,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities.  Though  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  in  Denmark  dates  from  only  1848, 
there  are  now  4000  Catholics  in  the  country, 
served  by  some  thirty  priests,  with  schools 
taught  by  Sisters  of  religious  communities. 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  a  college  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  with  over  forty  students.  In  Norway, 
before  1845.  Catholic  priests  were  forbidden 
the  country  under  pain  of  death.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  only  130  Catholics  ;  now 
there  are  over  eight  hundred,  with  twenty 
priesu ;  while  Sisters  of  Charity  have  the 
management  of  two  hospitals  and  eight  schools. 
The  sparseness  of  the  population  and  the  great 
distances  which  separate  one  town  from  an¬ 
other  are,  of  course,  unfavorable  conditions  for 
the  propagation  of  religion  in  Ultima  TkuU. 
—  Weekly  Register. 

The  Thunder  Storm  :  In  the  Lion  House. 
— A  correspondent  sends  the  following  account 
of  his  experiences  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
during  the  storm  of  August  lyih  to  the  Pall 
Mali  Gautte  :  “  Chance  took  me  to  the  grounds 
of  the  Zoological  Society  yesterday  evening, 
and  after  a  stroll  around  I  had  just  time  to  slip 
into  the  building  known  as  the  Lion  House, 
where  also  are  the  tigers,  jaguars,  and  leop¬ 
ards,  when  the  storm  burst  in  all  its  fury.  In 
the  waning  light  the  situation  was  anything 
but  agreeable  for  the  little  band  of  belated  vis¬ 
itors,  most  of  them  without  umbrellas.  The 
rain  poured  down  with  such  violence  that  the 
floor  of  the  place  was  soon  covered,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  various  overflow  pipes  which 
discharged  themselves  inside  the  building. 
The  flashing  of  the  lightning  was  incessant  and 
the  roar  of  the  thunder  simply  deafening.  As 
each  flash  lit  up  the  dim  recesses  of  the  cages, 
the  eye  lighted  upon  the  savage  forms  behind 
the  bars.  Here  was  a  lion  sunding  up  with 
his  ears  pricked,  as  though  the  clamor  of  the 
elements  brought  back  to  his  mind  dim  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  time  when  he  prowled  the  forest  and 
shrunk  from  the  savagery,  greater  even  than 
his  own,  of  a  tropical  storm.  Two  leopards 
who  had  been  snarling  at  one  another  appeared 
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to  bury  the  hatchet  in  presence  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  flashes  which  ever  and  anon  blinded  their 
fierce  eyes  ;  and  their  demeanor  evinced  a  cer¬ 
tain  mutual  conciliatoriness.  For  the  most 
part,  the  animals  lay  perfectly  motionless  about 
the  dens.  A  tigress  from  Turkestan  was,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exception,  as  she  seemed  to  revel  in 
the  storm,  and  bounded  from  corner  to  corner 
with  a  bold  defiance  of  the  lightning  which, 
with  almost  the  brilliancy  of  limelight,  played 
upon  her.  In  the  next  cage  a  tiger  and  tigress, 
whose  course  of  true  love  did  not  appear  to 
run  smoothly,  to  judge  from  the  nasty  snaps 
of  the  lady  when  her  mate  attempted  to  rub  his 
nose  on  her  shoulder,  were  completely  subdued 
by  the  crashing  and  flashing  which  was  going 
on  around  them,  and  they  crouched  down  in 
opposite  corners,  with  every  appearance  of 
terror.  When  a  slight  cessation  in  the  rain¬ 
storm  emboldened  the  keepers  to  drive  us  forth 
into  the  horrors  of  the  night,  it  was  with  some 
feeling  of  relief  that  Heft  this  particular  refuge, 
for  the  thought  would  intrude  itself  that  if  by 
chance  a  bolt  were  to  strike  down  a  wall  there, 
my  four-footed  friends  would  be  very  disagree¬ 
able  companions  in  the  dark.” 

The  New  Language. — Volapuk,  the  new 
universal  language,  is  making  steady  headway. 
The  Volapukists  held  their  grand  international 
congress  a  few  days  ago  at  Munich,  and  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  sent  representatives. 
The  good  repute  of  America  for  enlightened 
curiosity  was  saved  by  one  gentleman  from 
Cincinnati.  Pasteur  Schleyer,  the  inventor  of 
the  language,  took  the  chair,  in  the  name  of 
the  Associations  of  France.  He  explained  that 
Volapuk  was  not  meant  to  suppress  other 
tongues,  but  only  to  supply  a  new  one  for  the 
common  purposes  of  all  mankind,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  for  the  promotion  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood.  The  inventor  hopes  to  induce  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  to  admit  Volapuk  to  the  list 
of  languages  transmissible  by  telegraph  within 
the  Empire.  In  Denmark  it  has  been  official¬ 
ly  recommended  to  telegraph  clerks  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  study.  The  best  augury  for  its  spread 
in  France  lies  in  the  fact  that  Berlin  seems  to 
take  no  interest  in  it.  inasmuch  as  that  city  was 
not  represented  at  the  Congress.  Englishmen 
ought  to  look  upon  Volapuk  with  a  kindly  eye, 
as  most  of  its  borrowings  from  the  Germanic 
languages  are  taken  from  their  own  tongue. 
The  characteristically  English  phrase,  “How 
much  money  have  you  ?”  must,  we  regret  to 
say,  be  rendered  in  Volapuk  by  **  Moni  limddik 
labols." — Daily  News. 
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Like  Sunahine  in  November,  to 
all  who  are  afflicted  with  Rheu- 
matiam,  Pains  in  the  Back  and 
Side,  Sciatica,  or  any  similar 
complaint,  should  be  the  aight 
of 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  a  Druggiat’a  window.  The 
use  of  thia  medicine  bringa  re¬ 
lief,  when  all  other  treatmenta 
fail. 

“  For  more  than  a  year  I  sufTereil 
acutely  from  Rheumatism.  The  doctors 
affording  me  little  relief,  I  began  the  use 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  my  troubles 
«lisappeare«l.’* — Edwabo  Phovost,  28 
Union  s(.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

**  I  vas  for  many  months  a  sufferer 
from  chronic  Rheumatism.  The  di.sease 
afflicted  me  grievously,  in  spite  of  all 
the  remeilies  I  could  fiml,  until  I  began 
to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  speedily  restored  me  to  health.*'— J.  Fbkam, 
Independence,  Fa. 

“  For  several  months  I  suffered  with  pains  in  my  back  and  side.  Nothing 
helpeil  me  until  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Two  bottles  gave  me  great 
relief,  and  four  entirely  cured  me.” — Mrs.  Kate  Hodges,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPAREO  BY  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  Drugrffists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $6  a  bottle. 


As  a  standard  Family  Medicine 

For  all  derangements  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  nothing  can 
be  found  to  equal  Ayer’s  Pills.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  are  mild  but 
effective  in  their  operation,  and,  being  sugar-coated,  are  pleasant  to  take. 
They  are  decidedly  the  most  popular  pills  in  use,  and  are  recommended 
by  physicians  for  all  complaints  requiring  a  safe  and  prompt  cathartic. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

'hvpBrcd  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  a  Co.,  Lowell.  Mus.  Bold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 
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A  Stimulani  that  Does  Not  tiarni! 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  fhmous  Tonic  — useAil  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  — is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 

Ill  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


59  Carmine  Street] 
NEW  YORK. 


Price, 

It  Stalls  at  tie  Heal! 

20,000  in  daily 
use. 


For  printed  nutter,  etc.,  addreM 


- ;THK  MOST:  — 

Practical, 
DuraMc 
and  Rapid 

WRITIN6  MACHINE 

FOB  TXB 

Office,  Library,  and 
Family. 


THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

Hew  Terk  Braaela,  tST  BroeMlwmF.  HABTFOBD,  OONH, 


^^'^Calicraph  Writing  Machine 


S£MO  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


A  POPTLAR  Work  on 
■■  V  tte  DI8EA8R8  AND 

^HA^TRXATlIENT 

-H-B-  mmiM. 

|a00i  Clrealer  tred  Ohrea  treatment  for  ALLBiUr  and 
Beard  Pl<<eaM.:lK>w  to  bleach,  remoTe.d  re  It.  tOt  prewrrip- 

ttona  lllatt’d  Hedleal  Jear.  Ce.  PA*rs.  DeMt.  MIA 


Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  &.C.,  kc 


ImrAitiD  BxcitnrnrG  A 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  gM 

Cirovlarto 

reLDixCcMAiK  oe,  x*w  ma'^c^otT 
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A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
NerTonsness,  Wakefhlness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R  I. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


An  Electric  Freight  Railroad. — The 
ease  and  slight  expense  at  which  an  electric 
railroad  can  be  operated  in  large  works 
already  provided  with  a  dynamo  for  electric 
lighting  is  weli  shown,  says  the  Eltchical 
World,  in  the  venture  recently  carried  out  by 
thu  East  Boston  Sugar  Re6nery  at  East  Boston. 
This  refinery,  which  is  the  largest  In  New 
England,  is  situated  about'1,300  feet  from  the 
docks  where  the  raw  sug.ir  is  unloaded  from 
the  ships.  Formerly  the  hogsheads  and  bags 
were  loaded  on  a  railroad  truck  drawn  by 
horses,  the  work  being  such  as  to  tax  the 
animals  very  severely  and  necessitating  fre¬ 
quent  changes.  As  the  refinery  is  provided 
with  a  150-light  Edison  plant,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  in  an  electric  railroad,  and  the 
installation  was  undertaken  by  the  Sprague 
Electric  Railway  MotorCompany  of  New  York. 
The  rolling  stock  consists  of  two  flat  cars, one  of 
which  carries  the  motor  of  flfteen  horse-power 
at  its  forward  end,  together  with  a  raised  plat¬ 
form,  upon  which  are  placed  the  regulating 
and  reversing  switches.  The  cars  are  capable 
of  taking  a  load  of  twelve  hogsheads,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  30,000  lbs.  The  current  is  taken  from 
the  lighting  dynamo  and  led  to  the  motor 
from  an  overhead  wire  and  trolley,  the  track 
being  used  on  return.  With  the  electric  rail¬ 
road  the  work  of  transferring  can  be  done  in 
one-fourth  the  time  formerly  required  with 
horses;  and  although  ships  are  constantly 
unloading  at  the  docks  the  limiting  capacity  of  | 
the  railroad  to  handle  the  work  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  The  motor  operates  without 
noise,  and  although  the  track  is  always  in  bad 
condition,  being  invariably  covered  with  sugar 
and  molasses,  no  difficulty  in  operation  has 
yet  been  experienced.  Another  interesting 
feature  is  the  fact  that  thus  far  no  appreciable 
increase  in  coal  consumption  due  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  railroad  in  connection  with 
the  lights  has  been  noticed. 

Co-operative  Production. — Very  few 
persons  are  probably  aware  how  far  this  move¬ 
ment  has  extended,  and  what  a  considerable 
amount  of  success  has  attended  it.  The  last 
annual  report  of  the  Labor  Association  for 
promoting  workshops,  based  on  the  principle 


of  participation  in  profits  between  capital  and 
labor,  states  that  there  are  over  thirty  work¬ 
shops  of  the  kind  in  Great, Britain  with  5,000 
members,  £90,000  share  capital,  and  £70,000 
loan  capital.  The  average  profit  recorded 
was  over  14  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  a  remaik- 
able  result  in  these  times  of  commercial  depres¬ 
sion.  Nearly  all  the  leading  co-operative  work¬ 
shops  will  be  represented  at  the  Exhibition 
attached  to  the  National  Co-operative  Flower 
Show  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  next. 
The  Exhibition  will  fill  the  whole  of  the  East 
Quadrant  attached  to  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
will  comprise^  worsted,  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  boots  and  shoes,  bags,  portmanteaus, 
and  trunks,  watches,  hardware,  fu8tians,quilts, 
hosiery,  bookbinding,  locks  and  padlocks, 
agricultural  materials  and  products,  washing 
and  wringing  machines,  furniture  and  other 
productions.  The  London  public  will  then 
for  the  first  time  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  manufactuiing  skill  and  taste 
of  the  associated  workers. 

India  as  a  Wheat  Growing  Country. — 
The  report  of  Consul-General  Bonham  at 
Calcutta  treats  at  length  of  the  wheat  interests 
of  that  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1886.  The  area  devoted  to  wheat 
was  about  37,500,000  acres,  and  the  total  yield 
389.000,000  bushels.  As  compared  with  the 
wheat  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Indian  wheat 
is  inferior,  but  when  exported  to  Europe  it 
is  mixed  and  ground  with  wheat  of  a  superior 
quality,  by  which  process  a  fair  marketable 
grade  of  flour  is  obtained.  The  method  of 
cultivating  the  soil  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  it 
was  centuries  ago,  and  there  seems  to  be  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  farmer  to  invest  in 
modern  agricultural  implements ;  and  yet 
with  all  the  simple  and  primitive  methods,  the 
Indian  farmers  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Consul-GenAal,  successfully  compete  with 
those  of  the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  wheat.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  farmer’s  outfit  represents  a  capital  of 
not  more  than  $40  or  $50  and  his  hired  help 
works,  feeds  and  clothes  himself  on  about 
$2.50  a  month. 

A  table  is  annexed,  showing  that  the  export 
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of  wheat  from  British  India  has  increaaed  moTcd.  One  engineer  was  found,  however, 


from  300,000  cwt.  in  1868  to  21,000,000  cwt.  in 
1886,  and  that  the  increase  of  1886  over  1885 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000  cwt. 

The  Consul-General  says  that  some  of  his 
predecessors  have  claimed  that  the  United 
Sutes  have  nothing  to  fear  from  India  as  a 
competitor  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

In  this  view  he  does  not  concur,  and  believes 
that  to-day  India  is  second  only  to  the  United 
States  in  wheat  growing  Furthermore,  wheat 
growing  in  India  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
further  development  depends  principally  upon 
the  means  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard. 
He  fears  that  with  the  cheap  native  labor  of 
India  and  the  constantly  growing  facilities  for  j 
transportation,  the  United  Sutes  will  find  her 
a  formidable  competitor  as  a  producer  of  the 
staff  of  life. 

Petroleum. — Petroleum  statistics  show  that 
53,000  wells  have  been  drilled  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  since  the  discovery  of  petro¬ 
leum,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  These  wells 
have  produced  310,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  which 
were  sold  at  the  wells  for  $5oo,ooo,ooa  This 
represented  a  profit  to  the  producer  of 
$300,000,000.  The  amount  of  oil  exported  is 
placed  at  6,231,102  924  gallons.  In  the  pool 
in  Washington  County  alone  $3,200,009  have 
been  expended  in  machinery  and  drilling. 
This  does  not  include  the  many  millions  that 
are  represented  there  in  the  natural  gas  in¬ 
dustry.  Independent  of  the  oil  business 
there  is  about  $50^00,000  invested  in  mineral 
gas  plants  in  Pennsylvania.-.ff«^/ir>l  Afeckanic. 

A  Remareablx  Engineering  Feat.— A 
short  time  ago  we  referred  to  a  remarkable  feat 
of  engineering  recently  performed  in  America 
by  the  shifting  en  masst  of  an  iron  railway 
bridge,  weighing  1,600  tons,  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railway.  Fuller  particulars  have  now 
been  received  of  the  operation,  which  explain 
the  nature  of  the  work  executed.  The  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  Conemaugh  River  at  Johns¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  was  moved  down  the 
river  about  75  feet  on  June  14,  ^o  make  room 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  stone  arch  bridge. 
The  bridge  is  of  iron,  and  is  almost  250  feet  in 
length.  When  the  building  of  the  new  bridge 
was  decided  on  some  time  ago,  the  question 
of  how  to  get  trains  across  the  river  while  the 
work  was  in  progress  caused  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  Engineers  generally  believed 
that  the  bridge  was  too  big  to  be  successfully 


who  was  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  and  to 
sign  a  contract  not  to  delay  regular  trains 
more  than  a  few  hours.  The  contract  was 
made,  and  the  engineer  went  to  work. 
Trestles  were  built  on  each  side  of  the  river 
from  the  bridge  75  feet  down.  Rails  were 
laid  along  the  trestles,  and  the  bridge  itself 
was  placed  on  tracks.  Then  everything  was 
ready  for  the  final  move.  Shortly  after  noon 
the  great  structure  was  started  on  its  journey. 
Its  great  length  made  its  progress  very  slow, 
and  it  was  not  until  ten  o’clock  at  night  that 
it  finally  rested  on  its  new  foundations.  The 
tracks  on  each  side  were  quickly  changed  to 
suit  the  new  location  and  trains  commenced 
crossing  as  usual. 

A  FATHER  had  been  lecturing  his  son  upon 
the  evils  of  staying  out  late  at  night  and 
getting  up  late  in  the  morning.  “You  never 
will  amount  to  anything,”  he  continued, 
“unless  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  early  bird  catches. the  worm,” 
”How  about  the  worm,  father?”  inquired  the 
young  man,  borrowing  the  old  sarcasm  • 
”  wasn’t  he  rather.foolish  to  get  up  so  early?” 
'*  My  son,”  replied  the  old  man  solemnly, 
“that  worm  hadn’t  been  to  bed  at  all.  He 
was  on  his  way  home.” — Boiton  Youths'  Com- 
fanim*. 

The  Ghastliness  op  Tables. — In  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence  is  a  table  which,  for 
originality  in  the  matter  of  construction  and 
ghastliness  in  conception,  is  probably  without 
a  rival.  It  was  made  by  Giuseppe  Sagatti, 
who  passed  several  years  of  his  life  in  its 
manufacture.  To  the  casual  observer  it  gives 
the  impression  of  a  curious  mosaic  of  marbles 
of  different  shades  and  colors,  for  it  looks  like 
polished  stone.  In  reality  it  is  composed  of 
human  muscles  and  viscera.  No  less  than  a 
hundred  bodies  were  required  for  the  mate¬ 
rial.  The  table  is  round,  and  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  with  a  pedestal  and  four  claw  feet, 
the  whole  being  formed  of  petrified  human 
remains.  The  ornaments  of  the  pedestal  are 
made  from  the  intestines,  the  claws  with  hearts, 
livers,  and  lungs,  the  natural  color  of  which 
is  preserved.  The  table  top  is  constructed  of 
'muscles  artistically  arranged,  and  it  is  bord¬ 
ered  with  upward  of  a  hundred  eyes,  the  effect 
of  which  is  said  to  be  highly  artistic,  since 
they  retain  all  their  lustre  and  seem  to  follow 
the  observer. 
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1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 

IWriof;  6  per  cent.,  mnning  ten  yenra,  and  baaed  ez> 
claairely  upon  Weeteni  Farm  Mortgagea,  held  in  tmat 
I’jr  tbe  American  Ixian  and  Tmat  Company  of  New  York 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  bondholdera.  Their  aafety,  time 
to  mn,  and  rate  of  interest  make  them  the  moat  deair- 
ab'e  investment  now  otTered.  Also, 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

OPPICBS. 

NtW  YORK,  «M  Bn.4wsjt.  I  PHILADELPHIA,  lit  Attk  9L 
BU6TON,  M  OMit  StraM.  I  EAN8AS  CITY,  IlkA  D.L  SU. 

8KND  POR  PABIPHLKT. 


QRATKFUL-OOMPORnNa 


WILBOB'S  COMPOUin)  07 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
OIL  AND  LIME. 


Cares  C^enchst.  Celds,  Asthma,  Broacbitia,  and 
all  Serofnlsaa  Hasasrs. 

Persons  who  have  be;ea  tafclns  Ced-Liver  Oil 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Or.  wUbornas  succeeded,  from 
directions  of  several  professional  gentlemen.  In  comblalng 
tbe  pure  Oil  and  Lime  la  such  a  manner  t  hat  It  Is  pleasan  t  to 
the  tests,  and  Its  effects  In  Lang  eomplalnts  are  truly  woo- 
deif  uL  Very  many  persona  whose  cases  were  pronounced 
hopeless,  and  who  nsd  taken  the  clear  Oil  for  a  long  time 
without  marked  effect,  have  been  entirely  cured  by  nslng 
this  preparation.  Be  surs  and  get  the  genuine,  Panufae- 
tured  only  by  A.  B.  WiLBOB,  Chemist,  Boston.  Bold  by  all 
dmgglsta. 


PISA’S  CURE  FOR 


COCOA  PENNYROYAL  PILLS 


YOU  CAN  MAKB  YOUR  OWN  INK  I 

Bend  SS  ets  for  •  boltW  of 
WAZsPOIJI  IKK  POWOBSa 


whiek  will  msks  ssTtrsl  qwsrtt  of  ths  bssi  twk.  Will 
not  eocTods  tks  pm.  Nam«  eolor.  CireuUr  fiviwg  full 
infnnwshnn  frsson  npidlentkm.  Addt^ 

Walpole  Dye  A  Chemical  Wodu,  44  Oliver  St,  Bostoa, 


"CHICHESTER'S  ENGLISH." 
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IM  WATCH  FREE! 

stem  Winding  WAmSURT  ■  ■ 

WATCK,  warranted ;  given  for  a  club  of  only 
eaven  enbecrlbara  to  the  beet  fiO-centa-a’ year  paper 
la  tbe  World.  Sample  copiea  FBKK.  Adarea% 
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MABB  BAST  Manufiactur- 
ing  Rubber  Stamps.  Send 
for  Price  List  of  Outfits,  to 
J,  F.  W,  Dorman,  217  East 
Oermaa  SC,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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FURNITURE 
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■  ■OP  TKOO.W  A  POWLBR'H  IBIlilary 
UOb  Hhavlsg  Heap.  12  field  He.,  N.  T. 

CFF  UrnE  I  Why  not  save  oas  4a(^ on  1000  osefni 
OLL  nLIlL  I  articles  r  Send  for  Cstalogns.  Big 
psy  to  Agents.— <'HicAoo  Scau  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


TO  LADIES  1 

NrslihM  rieah  BedMer-  Tm  w  rtflesa  PmsS.  s  MmU. 

•CAUTV  wrassuS  rsns  MvmMmry  LaSr  sesaow 
THCTBaaemMa^  CmsmUsS  i.  A —We  Wr  r— Miiw  Skis 
s— t— n—  WonM.  (Blwk-H—..)  WrisklM,  P—.llvb,  mi. 
a—  let.  (M—si  W  eiTw)  kr  PUrawilsri.  r—Mistili.  CVrMiliri, 
MI.,  kr  KeSarw  HalL  HeellMi  artleia  wuted.  Chlehestae 
Lh— leal  ties  Medtsee  a«eaM,  Phllede, 


MEMORY 

Whelly  enllke  artificial  ayatrma. 

.lay  baak  learaed  In  ane  readiag. 

Recommended  1^  Mena  Twain,  Richaed  Pnooron,  tbe 
Scientist,  Hoaa  W.  W.  AsToa  JrnAs  P.  Bbnjanib,  Dr. 
Miaoa,  etc.  Class  of  100  Colambla  Law  students :  two 
classes  ol  100  each  at  Tale;  tuO  at  University  of  Penn., 
Phils.,  400  at  Wellesley  College,  and  three  Urge  cissies  at 
Chsatanans  University,  etc.  Prospectus  post  pass  from 
FKOF.  LUISETTA  01  F&th  Ars..  New  York. 
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YOU? 


Do  70a  fee)  dull,  luifiikl,  low-apliited.  lifeleM,  and 
Indescribably  miserable,  both  ph;|^oally  and  men-  | 
tally;  experience  a  sense  of  funneas  or  bloatioff  ! 
after  eatin^r,  or  of  “  fonenesB,”  or  emptiness  of 
stomach  In  the  mominir,  tooffue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  in  mouth,  irrogvlar  appetite,  dlssineas, 
fr^uent  headaches,  blurred  eyeaiffht,  ‘'floaUnf 
specks”  before  the  eyes,  nervous  prostrsUon  or 
exhaustion.  Irritability  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  sensatlooa,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  oold  fe^  drowaineas 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
freahlng  sleep,  constant.  Indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  y 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  cooMderable  number  of 
these  symptoms,  you  are  sufferiim  from  that  most 
common  of  Am^can  maladios— Bilious  Dyspepsia, 
or  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dytpepsh^  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  more  complicated  your  disense  has 
become,  the  greater  the  number  and  dlveraity  of 
V’mirtoms.  No  inattt'r  what  8ta«  it  baa  reacbed,  I 
Br.  nsrce%  Oolden  msdleal  OlacoTery  will 
subdue  it,  if  taken  according  to  directions  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  complica- 
tions  multiply,  and  Consumption  of  the  Lungs, 
Skin  Diseaa^  Heart  Disease,  Kheumatlsm.  Kidney 
Disease,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Or.  Pierce’s  Oolden  Biedlcal  IHscovery 
acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  through  that 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  cleanses  the  system  of 
all  blood-taints  and  impuriti^  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  is  equally  efficacious  In  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  organs,  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As  an 
appeuzing,  restorative  tonic,  it  promotes  digustlon, 
and  nutntiun,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


Strength.  In. malarial  districts,  this  wonderful 
medicine  has  gained  great  wlcbrity  in  curing 
Fever  and  Ame,  Chills  and  rOver,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  aiSMses. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Ck>Mea  Bleglcal  Maeovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORSp 

from  a  common  Blotoh,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  Salt-rbeum,  •*  Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or 
Hough  Skin,  in  short,  all  disiwtcs  caused  by  bad 
blood,  are  conquered  by  this  jMwerful,  purifying, 
and  invigorating  medicine.  Ureat  Eating  Ulcers 
rapidly  heal  under  its  benign  Influence,  bpecially 
bas  it  manifested  its  potency  In  curing  E^ 

lema,  EryslpelaB,  Bolls,  Cvbuncles,  Sure  Eyca, 
Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swelling^  Hip  Joint  Diseas<-, 
“  White  SwelllnM"  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  ^nd  ten  cents  In  stamps  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  plates,  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Tniatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSUMPTION, 

which  is  Scrotulsi  of  the  l^ungau  is  arrested  and 

cun>d  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  the  earlier  stagts 
of  the  disease.  From  its  marvelous  power  over  tn  is 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedy  tothe  public.  Dr.  Pierce  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  “Comsumptiom  Curk,” 
but  abandoned  that  name  as  too  restrictive  for  a 
medicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
tonic,  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  )>lood-«leans- 
ing  anti-bilious,  pectoral,  and  nutritive  properties, 
is  unc-qual<d.  not  only  as  a  reini>dv  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  Chronic  Dlseaces  of  the 

LIVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 

For  Weak  Luium  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  dutmic  Nasal  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  alfectloiis,  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  remedy.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  flilO,  or  Six 
BotUes  fur  $6.00. 

EP~8end  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce's  book 
on  Consumption.  Address, 

World’s  Dispeioary  Hodlotl  Assoolatlofl, 

No.  663  naln  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 


is  offered  by 

the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Ssige’s 
Catarrh  Beaaegy,  for  s  esse  of 
Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  which  they 
cannot  cure. 

6T]IIPTOflI8  OF  CATABBH.-Dull,  heavy 
baadacbe,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  dia- 
eharges  falling  from  the  bead  into  the  throat,  aome- 
tlmes  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenacious,  muooua,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid; 
the  eyea  are  weak,  watery  and  inflamed ;  there  ia 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafneea,  hacking  or  coughing 
to  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive 

matter,  together  with  soaba  from  uloera ;  the  voioe 
is  ohanged  and  has  a  nasal  twang ;  the  breath  is 
offensive;  amell  and  taste  are  impaired;  there  ia  a 
aenaation  of  dlxzinees,  with  mental  drareasion,  a 
hacking  cough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
pieaent  In  any  one  oaae.  Thousands  of  oases  an¬ 
nually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symptoma,  reault  in  oonaumptlon,  and  end  in  the 
grave.  No  disease  is  ao  common,  more  deceptive 
and  dangerous,  leaa  understood,  or  more  uneuo- 
oemfuUy  treated  by  physiciana. 

By  its  mild,  soothing,  and  healing  propertlea.  Dr. 
Hage’s  Catarrh  Rem^y  cures  the  worst  esses  of 
Catarrh,  “  r  old  In  the  head,**  Oaryaa,  and 
Catarrhal  Headarhe. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere ;  80  cents. 
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THE  ORIGINAL 

LITTLE 
LIVER 
PILLS. 

BKWAKB  or  IMITATIONS.  AVWATS  ASK 
FOB  VB.  PIBBCE’S  PEIJ.BT8,  OB  UTTLE 
SUOAB-COATBD  FILLS. 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
without  dlaturbanoc  to  the  system,  diet,  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  iu  glass  vials,  bermeticallv  sealed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laxative,  al¬ 
terative,  or  purgative,  these  little  PuUeugive 
the  most  perfect  satisf action. 

Sick  Headache, 

hllloas  hesidaehe,  dlul- 
neaa,  coaatlpatloa,  bil¬ 
lons  attacks,  and  all  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  are  promptly  relieved 
and  permanently  cured  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pieroe's  Pleasant 
Purgative  Pellets.  In  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  remedial  power 
of  these  Pellets  over  so  great  a  variety  of  diaeases. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  actiou  upon 
the  system  la  univeraal,  not  a  gland  or  tiasue  es¬ 
caping  their  Mnative  influence.  Bold  by  drug¬ 
gie  for  twenty-five  cents  a  viaL 


SMICEjI 
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BOOKS.  Catalogue  Free  W.T.  Coin- 
stock,  88  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
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by  dnurpists. _ 


Beeti'out-h  f 
In  time. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
357,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


JOSEPH  Ql  LLOn^ 


.PRICE,  INCLUDING  TWO  STYLES  OF  TYPE,  $100.00. 

The  only  Typewriter  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition 

,  .iDr.tArr.ioJt«  r 

Speed,.  Perfect  Alignment,  Uniform  ImpreMion,  Changeable  Type,  Durability,  Etc. 
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R  toutHuM  tipon  a  greater  number  of  eubjeete  of  popular  intereet  and  inetruetion  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  periodical  pubUehed  tn  this  country. — Mail  and  Exprbm,  N.  T.  City. 


rjlHE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 
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influence. 
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ZaUblishad  by  ESWASD  L.  TOUMAXS. 

THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY,  • 

EDITED  BY  W,  J.  YOUMANS, 

It  filled  with  scientific  articles  by  well-known  writers  on  subjects  of 
popular  and  practical  interest.  Its  range  of  topics,  which  is  widen¬ 
ing  with  the  advance  of  science,  comprises: 

DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  OR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOI> PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  EXPLORATION;  DISCOVERY,  Etc. 

In  Volume  XXXII.,  which  begins  with  the  number  for  November, 
1887,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  discuss  the  Relations  of  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religion,  and  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  continue  his 
valuable  papers  on  Recent  Economic  Disturbances.  The  volume 
will  also  contain  illustrated  articles  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  An¬ 
thropology,  Natural  History,  and  the  Applications  of  Science;  and 
will  be  enriched  with  contributions  by  Professors  J.  S.  Newberry, 
F.  W.  Clarke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Appleton  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  other  distinguished  writers. 

It  contains  Illustrated  Articles,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  ; 
records  the  advance  made  in  every  branch  of  science ;  is  not  techni¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  intended  for  non  scientific  as  well  as  scientific  readers. 

No  magazine  in  the  world  contains  papers  of  a  more  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  interesting  character. 


NEW  YORK:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY. 

1,  3,  A  5  BOND  STREET. 

Single  Number,  ftO  eents.  Yearly  Subscription,  §5.00. 
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dent,  fmtpmid,  on  roeo^t  of  prieo.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

its  BOND  BTRKET,  NBW  YORK.. 


THE 


FaiOy  Medical  Baida. 


A  COMPUTE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


BDITKD  BT 


EDWIH  LAHIESTEfi,  M.D.,  Yll, 

And  written  by  Dlstingniahed  Members  of  the  Roysi 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  proDOunce  It 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  bis  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage; 
yet  It  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  direcUoDS 
for  Treatment  arc  so  c-icar  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  A1L> 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  It  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  ic 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thoasnnd  Titles. 


BUT  IT  AS  AN  HTTESTUENT. 

.1  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilk. 


Large  8vo,  500  pagea.  Price,  In  cloth,  M 1  in 
beep,  $5 ;  In  half  nuala,  $5.50. 

Bold  only  by  snbscrlption,  but  where  there  b 
JO  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
jcaipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  A  CO.,  Pnbllsben, 

26  Bond  Strsst.  New  York. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  eng^Tlnfis  are  beaotifullj  engrared  on  eteel,  and  moot  of  them  hare  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magasine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  eorrtet  portraiU  of  over 

250  D1STIN6TT1SHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Onr  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesman, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  ete. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 
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BLIRD  MAR>a  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


The,  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  10*U  Inchea,  and  are  amt  by  mail  or  ezpreaa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  fumiah  neat  cicth  casea  or  portfolioa,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  tngraTinga. 


PRICES. 


Eagraringt,  10  oenta  aaoh,  or  |7.S0  per  100. 


6  EagTaringti  ....-.$0  60 
13  EagraTinga,  .......100 


PortfeUoa,  ....*-  each,  $0  60 
Portlbllo  and  16  Engrarlngi,  .  .  .  •  1  50 

“  “26  “  ....  2  25 

“  "60  '*  ..--400 


We  will  make  aeloctlonf  of  the  BneraTlnga  to  be  aent  wbenerer  reqnired,  or  the  pnrchaaer  can  aelect  for 
himfelf. 

Srnd  poatase  atamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  aeleetion  for  portfolio,  acrap-book,  or  handaomely  bound 
aolama  for  ceutro-table. 


Catalogvm  $mU/rm  to  mmv  mterem,  or  MfsfopM  mtd  tampU  engreming  aanf  on  rteHpt  IS  emto. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


I  PBACTUKD  with  “  THH  NKW  DsFABTUBH.’*  I  StUDUD  SphLUHO-BOOK  AHS  OOfT'BooK, 

“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

IS  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  t  Teacher.  School  bronght  home. 

If  joa  want  to  learn  to  wkitk  well  and  corbbctlt,  uae  **  The  New  DEPAmuBE.” 

If  yon  Vant  to  learn  to  bpell  oorrbctlt  and  fchctdate  profeblt,  nae  “The  New 
Departukb." 

If  jon  want  to  learn  the  art  of  Engliah  Grammar,  nae  “The  New  Depabture.” 

**  Tha  eeonomieal,  direct,  natural  «oay  of  learning  to  «peQ  w  to  write  wordt  until  tee  can 
terite  them  AirroMATiCALiiT.  We  aet  tAe  tkought  through  toe  form,  and  not  through  the  teord. 
Pronouncing  teorde »* not  learning  them.” — Col.  F. W.  Parker,  Author  of  the”  (Quincy  Method." 

'*  If  the  eubject  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right  pork,  atw  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  toiU  eurmount  hie  eueeeeeiee  d^HeuUiee  teith  but  little  aeeietanee.” — Qubert  Spencer. 

**  TRfA  thie  eyetem  the  learner  acquiree  in  a  ehort  time,  and  teith  eaee,  the  moet  neeeeeary 
parte  cf  a  good  education." 

**  The  New  Departure**  ahemld  he  in  every  Houeehold. 

SVSBY  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  teanU  and  neede  eome  education. 

**  The  New  Departure  ”  ^  ^  ^  addreee  on  receipt  of  $1.00* 
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refM)SilN:BeAUTIF.UCE0N151TION 
Wfli  cSoraaS^JJ'ELYET*' — 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  AGENT.  %  j— •h«*llh  that  th«yh«d  In  t«1*  for  ye*r»  tried  to  flud  ami 
...  ...  .  Ihouaht  forever  loet. 

Witto  the  reeolleetion  of  our  octogenarUna  the diecipJee  _  Twelve  yeare  of  experience  in  dispensing  the  Compound 
ef  I'sctill^us  were  conaidered  prepared  to  encounter  disease  .  Oxygen  /rente  TVeo/eieitr  among  50,000  patients  has  nitMt  | 
I,  .uh  -i».r  ..4  .h.  1H.H.,  .b.  b.,f  I 

ernturj  mor^  ftttciitioQ  nu  been  pniu  to  thenpcutioBi  nDd  i  nials  are  a  few  of  the  thouianda  raoelred  in  reoognillou  of 

(or  every  symptom  or  new  form  of  the  patient's  complaint  i  its  power  and  efficacy : 

the  physician  diligently  consulted  his  repertory.  Eachdls-I  (Name  sent,  if  desired.) 

ease  not  only  had  Its  specific  reroadies,  but  these  were  again  (4  Q.^  t28.)  “Almoso,  N.  Y,  Feb.  14, 1887. 

elsxsified  so  that  each  remedy  was  allotted  to  each  particu-  “At  the  Ume  I  ordered  the  Compound  Oxygen  1  waa  mf- 

lar  symptom  exhibited.  The  failures  of  these  to  perform  :  fering  untold  horrors  from  nervous  prosiruHen  and  did  not 

.1—  »  -  4K«  '  believe  Icould  ever  l>c benefited  vary  much  by  any  metlicine.  i 

the  worh  assigned  ts  them  by  tho  medical  authorities  were  1  j  ^  depended  wholly  upon  stimulants  and  . 

spiuireatly  more  numerous  than  the  successful  cases,  and  i  narcotics,  and  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  being  in  a  more 
these  exceptions  caused  the  honest  physician  to  hesitate  and  i  deplorable  condition  than  1  was  before  yourCompound  Oxy- 

..  ...a  _ .  4V  ji.  gen  came.  I  bad  a  confused  sensation  in  the  top  of  my  , 

act  more  cautiously.  Instead  of  blindly  shooting  at  thedls- 1  indescribably  distressing,  although  without  i 

sasc  with  its  accredited  drug,  the  wide  awake  doctor  now  j  pain,  and  1  could  hardly  repeat  a  line  of  poetry  without  ex-  | 
tarns  his  attention  to  assisting  tho  *i»  medieiUHz  naturm  by  periencing  an  oveiiiowerinir  sensation  that  4  feared  would  i 

.-s _ _ 4 _ h’oxult  in  paralysis.  I  would  often  awake  at  night  under 

mvupcraUng  tho  nerve  forces  and  enabling  them  toconquer  |  indefinable  mnse  of  terror  and  shake  until  1  was  forced  1 

thecnrroschm^pUof  dlj6MC  and  eliminate  from  tht  iystem  j  to  ntOTi  to  liquor  or  ionic  other  drug  to  quiet  me,  nnd  1 
the  (lUtarbIng  elementi.  would  be  so  proiirmted  the  next  day  tnat  i  was  good  for 

Thus  in  cases  of  consumption  and  tevere  bronchial  trouble  “^u^^not  troubled  with  these  spells  any  more,  never  having 
the  patient  U  given  cod  liver  oil  and  sent  to  Florida  or  Col-  had  but  one — and  that  very  alight— since  1  began  taking  the 
orsdo.  Net  that  the  oil  has  any  direct  action  upon  the  dia-  Compound  Oxynn.  The  terrible  heat  and  ooufiised  feeling 

_  _ ....  ...  1.  i_  4»„  ,  1.1  .  t  ,  J  in  my  head  had  about  disappeared  the  first  week  after  I 

ease,  or  that  the  air  In  those  localtiea  is  a  special  remedy,  the  Compound  OxygirTreatraent  and  never  re¬ 

but  became  they  help  to  build  up  tho  system  by  producing  turns.  I  do  not  need  narcotics  or  liquor  any  more.  I  can 
kealtblcT  action  and  tncreaaed  vitality  in  all  the  natural  Compound  Oxygen  that  I  believe  there  U  nomedi- 

,  cine  in  existence  that  can  compare  with  it,  and  I  most 

lanctiona.  heartily  indorse  all  tbatcau  besaid  in  its  favor,  particularly 

The  power  of  nature  te  restore  itself  when  unimpeded,  as  a  nerve  and  brain  restorative  when  their  functions  have 
and  to  re-eateblish  equilibrium,  was  practically  acknowl-  become  disturbed  or  exhausted  by  over-Uxation.  I  shall 
_i  1  V- _  vuv  vMj  u  I  1.  order  more  soon,  as  1  do  not  consider  myself  sufficiently 
edged  by  our  old  time  doctors.  When  a  child  had  a  limb  ^u^ed  to  give  it  up.  I  would  lika  it  for  my  bttle  girl,  who  L 
broken  theold  M.  D.did  not  resort  to  his  calomel  and  lancet,  |  troubled  with  catarrh  and  frequent  attacks  of  malaria.” 
twt  went  to  work  setting  the  bone,  bandaging  the  limb,  and  i  _ _ 

lA  4  _i  a  .1.  L  14.1  a  4V  1.  11  4u  u  1  (TCsl®-)  " Nx wpoBT,  R.  I,  March  80, 1887. 

left  natnre  to  do  the  knitting  and  the  healing,  thus  acknowl-  '  ...  ... 

.  ,  ,  4  4.  .  .  .  1.  .  .1  I  Hew  mnch  I  prise  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment! 

edging  the  law  ol  nature  toconcentrateiU  restorative  powers,  II  „„  I*".,,,,,  be  without  It  after 

1  upon  that  spot  most  needing  immediate  attention.  ‘  what  it  has  dona  for  me.  My  lungs  are  rradually  growing 

Nor  is  it  surprising  now  that  the' progressive  physician  of  I  »tronger,  if  I  would  only  let  them.  As  fsald  before  I  fw 
;  .J  Ti  ,.1.  r.  .1  J  /  4.4  .my  lungs  are  gradually  improving,  but  I  am  very  apt  the 

.thepreeentdayahouklmarvclthattlieoiatlmedoctordidnot|dH''y,  iVl  exhilarated  to  iver-dS;  and  then  I  suffer  frvim 
apfily  the  sameprinciples  governing  the  hcaltog  of  a  broken  I  the  inflammation.  They  are  quite  sensitive  to  the  touch  : 

■  limb  to  that  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  any  organs  of  the  ’  last  S^rdaj^ 

k  4  4.  1  1.  ,  4  4  A.  4  44.  4  44.  L  1  •  Sunday,  and  yesterday  I  felt  almost  like  a  new  being,  and 

body.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fket  that  those  physiciana  are  ex]ioaed  myself  more  in  the  cold  rooms  than  I  have  in 
most  succeaaful  who  maks  the  least  use  of  drugs  and  rely  one  year.  I  presume  I  ventured  too  far,  consequently  I 
Biostly  upon  nature  Itaclf  expelling  the  invader,  armed  *m_^vlng  to  be  very  imutions  to^ay.  As  sron  as  my 
i.v.u  1  J  4  4  J  44  .4.  1.  ft  •  suffering  begins  to  subside  I  forget  myself, and  my  great 

anew  with  the  increased  force  derived  from  the  revitallxing  trouble  Is  In  going  lieyond  what  I  am  able  really  to  do; 
elements  placed  within  its  reach  and  for  which  it  has  an  have  been  gaining  faster  than  at  any  previous  lime  since 

I  began  the  treatment,  and  I  think  that  with  proper  c«re 
_  ,  .  4  .k  ,  I  will  continue  bimlthward. 

The  moet  popular  recuperative  agent  of  tho  present  day  •*  i:iK:h  day  as  1  go  on  I  cannot  be  half  thankful  enough 
is  that  universal  element,  oxygen,  and  particularly  in  Its  fur  the  tcsti^mlall  saw  in  the  Zion's  Jlrrald  of  a  minister 

1  allotroploform-oaone;  and  hundreds  of  physicians  have  ;  *^<1  ha.1  teen  cu^  of  of  a  very  aerfo^^ 

<  ....  ».  ...  ...  and  by  his  testimonial  there  it  was  brought  to  my  notice.  4 

,  been  sad  still  areexiArimenting  how  besttoobUintbeoxy-xbefollowingweeklwrote  you  for  oneof  your  brochures 

gen  In  this  form.  That  it  exists  in  purer  atmospheres  and  in  and  found  there  the  name  of  ^ary  A. /.iwnnore.  That 
i  high  altitudes  U  perfectly  true,  but  to  remain  in  the  latter  is  *««''  -V*®  J" 

'  ,  ®  ...  ...  .  .  consult  her  personally  about  It,  and  from  her  own  lips  beard 

;  Impracticable,  owing  to  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  almost  even  more  minute  deUils  than  her  tcatimouial  presented. 

I  universal  detection  of  osone  in  rooms  or  offices  where,  by  It  came  to  me  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up. 

I  means  of  telegrapbio  wires  or  other  eonductocs,  flashes  of  ^  _ Mbs.  Lyuia  B.  Chacb.” 

I  lightning,  daring  atorms,  have  passed  through  them  has  led  (Name  sent,  if  desired.) 

to  a  vast  numberof  experiments  to  produce  osone  by  means  (g  c.,  412.)  “ Bcssellvillb,  Kr.,  Jan.  8, 1887. 

of  electrical  batteries  or  machines.  Tut  the  apparent  In-  "In  October  last  I  ordered  your  Compound  Orggm  TrtalmssUjor 

siirmonatable  difficulty  of  collecting  and  storing  so  ethereal  my  vife,  uho  seas  Iben  fast  wasting  away  with  that  fell  do- 

lU  luxButecture  hy  eleoiric«l  agency  alone.  i  the  tissues,  but  with  the  most  profuse  night  sweats  1  ever 

As  the  true  chemist  sees  the  allotropie  form  of  carbon  in  witnessed.  Indeed,  the  morning  she  began  the  tr^tment 

I  tb.  .b.™.,,  p,..b«,,  ..4  4,.~..4.„  4b«  b. ...  ,h. 

j  poMiblUty  of  the  sama  principle  in  oxygen  in  the  form  of  remedies  had  failed  to  check  them.  The  first  night  there 
orone.  In  the  search  for  this  scores  of  scientists  have  ex-  was  a  slight  sweat,  and  afterward  she  never  had  a  return. 
...ri™.— 4.A  v.-.!4i4...i.  AAt  T4  Tbc  sccond  or  third  day  of  its  use  she  could  breathe  easily 

pcrimentod,  fruitlessly  though  not  despairingly.  It  cer-  though  her  noatrils,  which  thing  she  had  not  done  fci 
tainly  iwcmed  passible  that  some  one  should  be  tuccemful  ;  months.  After  a  few  days  she  could  lie  on  her  left  side, 
and  discover  the  bidden  process.  which  she  had  not  done  for  a  great  while,  and  all  the  while 

k  .~4..  -.4 1I.4.  .Iaaa  .  »K_  afterward  she  could  sleep  as  cumfortably  on  the  one  side  aa 

A  scora  of  }  ears  form  the  epoch  since  a  New  England  phy-  n,*  oUer.  She  scemrf  invigorated  very  frequently  after 
sician  discovered  the  uorabinatlon  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  inhaling.  Many  thought  that  she  would  rscover  under  the 
that  ooold  be  advantageously  used  therespeutically.  This  treatment,  but  I  never  experted  it.  The  lungs  were  too- 

_  ,  4,  .  ^ _ .1 _  I, _ 4 _ _  A  nearly  gone  for  that.  What  it  might  have  done  if  taken  at 

WM  valuable  as  sn  office  practice.  It  was  five  years  after  ,1,^  beginning  I  cannot  say.  Beginning  when  I  did,  the 
this  when  the  medical  world  were  obliged  to  recognise  that  relief  it  seemed  to  give  thedear  one  has  caused  me  to  recom- 
Dra  Starkey  and  Palen,  after  a  long  aeries  of  exiierimenls,  mend  it  to  othera  and  to  write  you  this  plain  atatementof 
....  ’  ,  ,  .  ,  facts,  which  you  can  publish  if  you  wish.” 

were  crowned  with  sucoeatiu  producing  an  oxoDiacd  oxygen  —>41-  ^ 

in  such  portable  shape  aa  to  becotue  an  invaluable  home  The  whole  story  of  Compound  Oxygen  is  pleasantly  told 
trr  atmeat.  Since  that  day  50,000  sick  and  afflicted  have  in  a  little  brochure  of  two  hundred  pages,  issued  by  Drs. 
triad  this  home  treatment,  and  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  |  Starkey  A  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
rejoiee  that  Compound  Oxygen  has  reetored  them  to  health,  I  This  will  be  moiled  freely  to  all  who  write  requeeting  it. 
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GOLD  ICEDAL,  FASIB,  1878. 

BAKERT3 


tLJke  an  oar  chocotat«a,  It  pra 
pond  with  the  Btealeat  care,  and 
cooalaU  of  a  auperlor  quality  of 
cocoa  aiMl  augar,  flavored  with 
pare  oaoilla  bean.  Berved  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec- 
Uooery,  H  la  a  dett^ua  artlcla, 
and  la  highly  reooaunendod  by 

gold  by  Orocara  aiaryahaia. 

f ,  RAKER  &  DO.,  Oordiester,  laiL 

GOLD  XEDAL,  FAU8. 1878. 

CiB  BAKER'S 


Warranted  ohaolMfelif  jMirc 
Ooeeit,  from  which  thecxeeeaof 
Oil  haa  been  removed.  It  baa  lArcc 
m  I  Tim  Ume*  dm  ttrtngtk  of  Cocoa  mizod 
IM  ft  l^n  Burch,  Arrowroot  orSogar, 

|l  1 1 1  and  la  tbereforo  far  morn  eeonomi- 
ffl  1 1  I  Ml  col,  coaL'ay  Iraa  (Aaa  <ma  cm!  a 
^  'til  111  cup.  It  b  ddlotau,  Dourleblng, 
yU  I  I  I  I  |l  otiengthenlng,  caolly  dlgeeted,  and 
91  I  I  n  ■  |%admlrably  adapted  for  invattda  aa 
‘IS  ^^lljUn'NeU  aa  for  peraona  hi  health. 

Sold  by  Brecera  averywbaia. 

¥.  BAEEB  &  CO.,  Doiclieiter,  Man. 
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AGRANt 

'TOOTHIOWDERI 


A*?*’**  heantlfnl  white  teeth  and  aweet  breath. 

A  dellahtfiil  favorite  Dentifrice.  Large  alzc  braiitliul 
caiL  with  patent  top  (safe  for  mailing).  Bent  to  any  r.O. 
In  united  Btatea  and  Provtneea  on  receipt  of  Soe.  In 
Bilver  ( wrapped  In  letter),  pnatage  paid,  until  for  aale  Tiy 
lodU  dealera.  Bend  full  addrcaa  to  jTW.  COLTOV,  Wnr- 
rtm>,MAaa.  (Proprletorof  Caltaa'aBelect  Klarara).' 
Bold  by  Drngttau,etc.  N,  Y«  71  l*nrk  Place. 
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perfect 


I  I  la  anperlor  oxoelleoco  proven  in  mil  Ilona  of  hoaaca 
.  for  mtire  than  a  quarter  ol  n  centnry.  It  la  need  by  IM 
United  Buica  Ut.vemmrnt.  Endoraed  by  the  bea^oT 
I  Ihc  ilrcat  rnlverwlil'a  a«  the  Stronsrat,  Pureat  aid 
I  rooat  IlealilifnI.  Dr.  IMce'a  la  the  only  Baking  Powdar 
I  ihatiloea  inA  conimiii  Ammonia,  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold 
j  only  In  ran'<, 

i  PRICK  B.tKlNG  POWDKR  CO. 

NBW  TOBK.  cnicAoo.  rr.  Locna. 


K  WASHING 

COMPOUND 

better  than  any  soap; 
er,  finer,  more  effeclive, 
for  the  money,  and  in 
irm  of  a  powder  for  your 
niencc.  Takes,  as  it 
the  fabric  iiv^onc  hand, 
n  the  other,  and  lays  them 
comparatively  speaking, 
with  little  work, 
es  the  worst  of  the  work, 
the  worst  of  the  wear.  It 
se  of  clothes  that  makes 
efore  their  time  ;  it  is  rub- 
ning,  getting  the  dirt  out 
'  uy  siiv^iigth. 

!  For  scrubbing,  house-cleaning,  washing 
,  dishes,  windows  and  glassware,  Pearlinc  has 
I  no  equaL 

Beware  of  imitations,  prize  packages  and 
;  peddlers.  JAMES  PYLE,  Sew  Yark. 


